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PREFACE. 


An  ufeful  work  needs  no  indelicate  recom- 
mendation ; nor  can  a bad  one  be  fiipported 
by  it,  although  a fonorous  patron  might  happen 
to  help  the  fale.  Such  as  I have  I give  unto 
the  world  with  a heart  confcious  of  upright 
intentions ; and  I candidly  confefs  I am  more 
difpofed  to  do  them  real  fervice  than  to  flatter. 
If  the  reader  find  me  imperfect  it  will  be 
feme  little  apology  that  I am  but  a man ; and 
It  may  be  a farther  ex-eufe  that  I neither  poffefs 
a difpof.tion  to  cloak  my  defers  under  a dedi- 
cation,  or  a party  to  dedicate- to.  This  work, 
being  devoted  to  the  profperity  of  commerce,’ 

bids  me  take  my  leave  of  compliment  and  at- 
tend  to  my  fubjedl. 

I have  been  led,  by  mere  cafualty,  to  trace 
the  hiftory  of  Tobacco  from  its  primitive  fource ; 
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and  I have  pcrfevered  in  the  defign  of  fearch- 
ing  out,  as  far  as  I have  found  it  practicable, 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  enlighten  a fubjed 
of  novelty  for  the  benefit  of  traffic.  I am 
compelled,  by  time  and  circumftances,  to  cur- 
tail my  book  for  the  prefent ; yet  with  confi- 
dent hopes  that  the  public  approbation  will 
call  for  a fupplementary  part,  which,  I trull, 
will  render  my  defign  more  completely  ufe- 
ful. 

I beg  leave  to  notice,  on  the  authority  ot 
Mr.  P.  La  Bat , that  the  botanical  term  Nico - 
iiana,  took  its  origin  from  the  perfon  wdio  firll 
introduced  it  into  France  : it  is  a circumllance 
which  I do  not  find  elfewhere  recorded,  that, 
Jean  Nicot,  mailer  of  requells,  ambafiador  Irom 
Francis  II.  to  Seballian  king  of  Portugal,  had 
this  honour  ; and  I recite  it  lor  thf  ufe  ot  bo- 

tanills.  • 

If  1 fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  accomplifh 

the  publication  of  a fecond  volume,  it  is  my 

intention  to  throw  fome  ufeful  lights  upon 

the  manufacture  of  this  article  ; upon  its  hif- 

tory  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland, 
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and  other  countries  concerned  in  its  culture, 
commerce,  or  manufactures ; and,  ultimately, 
to  add  an  ufeful  appendix  of  tables  and  prices 
current,  in  a way  fuited  to  ready  reference. 

t 

' 

The  Author. 

November,  1799. 
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maxima  cornuta , p.  21.  It  appears  to  be  a diftiniSt  infedt 
from  the  common  tobacco  ox  horn  worm  ; which  I have  fince 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  drawing  of  from  nature, 
that  this  plate  is  engraved  from.  I am  certain,  however, 
that  there  is  a fimilar  infedt  to  be  found  alfo  amongft  the  to- 
baeco  plants. 
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CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 


PART  I. 

- .-w  * . < . , ‘ 

Introductory  Remarks . 

Hav  ING  lately  feen  a few  plants  of  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  growing  cafually  in  a gentleman’s 
garden  near  London,  and  perceiving  that  very 
little  is  generally  known  in  England  concern- 
ing the  hiftory  and  ordinary  culture  of  an  article 
or  commerce  -which  has  occupied  a confider- 
able  capital  in  transatlantic  traffic  for  about 
two  hundred  years ; and  indeed  a plant  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  agricultural  compa- 
rifon  of  climates ; without  entering  fo  far  into 
the  fubjed  as  to  confider  it  a ftaple  produce  of 
the  nation,  I beg  leave  to  communicate  a few 
particulars  in  refped  to  the  hiftory  and  culture 
of  this  luxuriant  commodity,  which  I anf  en- 
abled to  date  from  authorities,  and  from  what 
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I recoiled  to  have  noticed  during  twenty  years 
rcfidence  in  Virginia,  where  it  is  a principal 
export. 

Botanical  Definition. 

v — 

The  botanical  account  of  tobacco  is  as  fol- 
lows*:— “ Nicotian  a,  the  tobacco  plant,  is  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of  Monogynia , be- 
longing to  th epentandria  clafs,  order  i ,of  clafs  v. 
The  calyx  is  a permanent  perianthum,  formed 
of  a fingle  leaf,  divided  into  five  fegments,  and 
of.  an  oval  figure.  The  corolla  confifts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  funnel-ihaped.  The  tube  is  longer 
than  the  cup.  The  limb  is  patulous,  lightly 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  folded  in  five 
places.  The  fruit  is  a capfule  of  a nearly  oval 
figure.  There  is  a line  on  each  fide  of  it,  and 
it^  contains  two  cells,  and  opens  at  the  top. 
The  receptacles  are  of  a halt  oval  figure,  punc- 
tuated and  affixed  to  the  feparatihg  body.  The 
feeds  are  numerous,  kidney- fhaped,  and  ru- 

gofe . * 

" « The  fpecies  of  this  geiius  are  reduced  by 
Linnaeus  into  four.  " i.  Nicotiana  with  fpear- 
ffiaped  leaves.  2.  Nicotian*.  with  oval-fhaped 
leaves,  commonly  called  Englilh  tobacco.  3.  Ni- 

* Wheeler’s  Botanift’s  Dictionary,  p.  322. 

cotiana 
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cotiana  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  paniculated 
flowers,  and  club-fliaped  tubes.  4.  Nicotiana 
with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  branching  petals,  and 
unequal  cups. 

“ The  firfl:  fpecics  is  a native  of  America,  and 
is  an  annual  plant,  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
mull  be  fown  upon  a moderate  hot  bed  in 
March. 

“ When  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  removed,  they 
fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  a new  hot  bed,  of 
•a  moderate  warmth,  about  four  inches  afundcr. 
Let  them  be  watered  and  lhaded  till  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  air 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ; 
they  mull  alfo  be  frequently  watered,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  May  they  fliould  be  in- 
ured to  the  open  air ; then  let  them  be  tranf- 
planted into  a rich  light  foil,  in  rows  four  feet 
afunder,  and  three  feet  dillance  in  the  rows. 
When  they  begin  to  fhew  their  flower  Hems, 
their  tops  fliould  be  cut  off,  if  they  are  deflgned 
for  ufc,  that  their  leaves  may  be  the  better  nou- 
rilhed ; but  if  they  are  deflgned  for  ornament, 
let  them  be  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  plea- 
fure  garden,  and  fuffered  to  grow  to  their  full 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  found  growing  wild 
m many  parts  of  England ; this  fort  may  be 
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propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  March,  up- 
on a bed  of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  may  be  trail fplanted  into 
any  part  of  the  garden,  where  they  will  require 
no  farther  care.  The  third  and  fourth  fpecies 
are  annual  plants,  and  natives  of  Peru,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the 

firft  fort.” 

So  far  with  regard  to  the- botanical  definitions 
of  the  refpc6bve  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  the 
mode  of  culture  recommended  in  England.  I 
am  perfuaded  however  that  the  ufual  field  cul- 
ture of  Virginia  would  fuccecd  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  firfc  fpe- 
cies*; and  ftiall  endeavour  tojgiVe  an  account 


* The  different  fpecies  of  the  genus  have  been  in  former 
days  diftinguifhed  in  Virginia  by  the  names  of  Oronoko, 
fweet  {cented,  and  little  Frederic;  but  I have  not  been  able 
to  learn  from  the.infpeftors  themielves  (who  1 have  fre- 
quently queftioned  thereupon)  that  their  botanical  know- 
ledge is  fufficient  todiftinguilh,  at  this  day,  one  fpecies  frofti 
another  of  the  blended  mat's,  by  any  leading  charadteriftic 
upon  which  they  can  pointedly  rely  : and  hence ;( although 
the  law  affefts  to  make  a diff.ncflion)  we  moff  generally 
find  all  kinds  claffed  in  the  Oronoko  column  of  the  to- 

^ a planter  on  the  ful^a,  and  he  will  tellyou 
OnTb.  cultivates  fuch  or  fuel,  a kind:  as,  for  exam,,  e 
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of  the  method  of  culture,  the  mode  of  cuiing 
and  vending,  and  of  the  legal  regulations  Oi 
this  ftaple  in  Virginia. 

Of  the  Choice  of  Ground. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  ground 
fuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  and  fo 
much  has  this  kind  of  cultivation  been  encou- 
raged by  commerce  in  Virginia,  that  this  con- 
fideration  has  heretofore  had  conflderable  in- 
fluence on  the  value  of  eftates.  Indeed  this 
would  feem  to  be  a good  criterion  to  decide 
the  innate  worth  of  foils ; for  it  is  certain  that 
lands  which  do  produce  good  crops,  or  full 
grown  plants,  of  tobacco,  will  fucceed  in  any 
other  branch  of  hufbandry.  The  lands  which 
are  found  to  anfwer  beft,  in  their  natural Jlate 
in  Virginia,  are  the  light  red,  or  chocolate  co- 
loured.mountain  lands ; the  light  black  moun- 
tain foil  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
richefl:  low  grounds.  Hence  has  arifen  the 
general  reputation  of  the  Virginia  tobaccos, 

“ Colonel  Carter’s  fort,  John  Cole’s  fort,”  or  fome  other 
leading  crop  matter;  and  if  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  were  at 
this  day  to  clafs  the  charadleriftics  of  Virginia  tobacco,  he 
would  probably  difcover  feveral  divergent  fpecies,  in  which 
nature  and  accident  might  feem  to  have  cohabited  fport- 
ivcly, 

B 3 and, 
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and,  chiefly,  the  local  reputations  of  particular 
tobaccos  brought  to  market : as,  for  example, 
James's  River  tobacco,  Tayloe's  Mountain  quarter 
tobacco,  &c.  which  are  preferred.  The  condi- 
tion of  foil  of  which  the  planters  make  choice, 
is  that  in  which  nature  prefents  it  when  it  is 
firfl  difrobed  of  the  woods  with  which  it  is  na- 
turally clothed  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country  : hence  in  the  parts  where  this  culture 
prevails,  this  is  termed  new  ground,  which 
may  be  tlfiere  confidered  as  fynonymous  with 
tobacco  grpund.  Thus  the  planter  is  continu- 
ally cutting  down  new  ground,  and  every  fuc- 
ceffive  fpring  prefents  an  additional  field,  or 
opening  of  tobacco  (for  it  is  not  neceflary  to  put 
much  fence  round  that  kind  of  crop)  ; and  to 
procure  this  new  ground  you  will  obferve  him 
clearing  the  woods  from  the  fides  of  the  fleep- 
eft  hills  which  afford  a fuitable  foil ; for  a Vir- 
ginian never  thinks  of  reinflating  or  manuring 
his  land  with  economy  until  he  can  find  no 
more  new  land  to  exhauft,  or  wxar  out,  as  he 
calls  it ; and,  befides,  the  tobacco  which  is 
produced  from  manured  or  cow-penned  land  *, 

* Cow-penned  land  is  that  which  is  manured  by  removing 
the  cattle  about  upon  it,  fo  that  herds  are  confined  during 
the  night  time  to  fucceffive  fquares  or  pieces  of  ground  at 
option,  until  a fufficient  quantity  of  manure  is  depofited. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  moveable  fences* 
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is  only  confidered,  in  ordinary,  to  be  a crop  of 
the  fecond  quality.  It  will  hence  be  percerved 
(and  more  particularly  when  it  is  known  that 
the  earth  muft  be  continually  worked  to  make 
a good  crop  of  tobacco,  without  even  regard- 
ing the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  the  torrent  of  fud- 
den  fhowets),  that  howfoever  lucrative  this 
kind  of  culture  may  be  in  refpeCt  to  the  inter- 
mediate profits,  there  is  a confiderable  draw- 
back in  the  wafte  of  foil.  Indeed,  if  all  ac- 
counts were  fairly  kept  for  experiment’s  fake, 
upon  three  adjoining  eftates  ot  equal  fize  and 
quality,  and  one  of  thefe  were  cultivated  in 
grain  and  grafs,  another  left  remaining  in 
Woodland,  and  the  third  cultivated  in  tobacco 
for  twenty  years  fucceflively,  I have  no  hefita- 
tion  in  believing,  that  either  of  the  two  firfi: 
would  yield  more  than  the  latter ; or  that  the 
drawback  of  wattage  upon  the  tobacco  lands 
would  reduce  the  lum  total  of  the  premifcs 
and  net  productions  beneath  the  faleable  value 
of  the  woodland  tract  which  had  lain  twenty 
years  negleCted. 

Of  the  Plant  Beds. 

The  plant  beds,  or  plant  patches  (to  ufe  the 
local  phrafc),  are  the  places  fet  apart  by  the 
crop  mailer  for  fowing  the  feed  of  the  tobacco; 
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and  wherein  the  plants  are  fuffered  to  grow 
until  the  feafon  approaches  for  planting  the 
crop. 

The  quality  of  earth,  and  places  which  are 
univerfally  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  are  newly 
cleared  lands  of  the  bed;  poflible  light  black 
foil,  fituatcd  as  near  to  a fmall  ftream  of  water 
as  they  can  be  conveniently  found,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  drynefs  of  the  place. 
The  beds,  or  patches,  as  they  are  called,  differ 
in  fize,  from  the  bignefs  of  a fmall  fallad  bed, 
to  a quarter  of  an  acre,  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crop  propofed;  and  they  are  prepared 
for  receiving  the  feed  in  March  and  the  early 
part  of  April,  as  the  feafon  fuits,  firft  by  burn- 
ing upon  them  large  heaps  of  brulh  wood,  the 
ffalks  of  the  maize  or  indian  corn,  ftraw,  or 
other  rubbifh ; and  afterwards,  by  digging  and 
raking  them  in  the  lame  manner  ot  preparing 
ground  for  lettuce  feed ; which  is  generally 
fown  mixed  with  the  tobacco  feed  (the  fame 
procefs  being  fuitable  to  both  plants);  and 
which  anfwers  the  double  purpofe  of  feeding  the 
labourer,  and  of  protecting  the  young  tobacco 
plant  from  the  fly,  for  which  intent  a border 
of  .muftard  feed  round  the  plant  patch  is  found 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy,  as  the  fly  prefers 
muftard,  efpccially  white  muftard,  to  any 

other 
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other  young  plant ; and  will  continue  to  feed 
upon  that  until  the  tobacco  plant  waxes  ftrong, 
and  becomes  mature  enough  for  tranfplanta- 
tion. 

We  muft  now  leave  the  plant  bed  to  prepare 
for  cultivation.  v 


OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CROP. 

Fuji,  of  preparing  the  Tobacco  Ground. 

There  are  two  diftindl  and  feparate  methods 
of  preparing  the  tobacco  ground:  the  one  is 
applicable, to  the  preparation  of  new  and  un- 
cultivated lands,  fuch  as  are  in  a {late  of  na- 
ture, and  require  to  be  cleared  of  the  heavy- 
timber  and  other  produ&ions  with  which  Pro- 
vidence has  {locked  them ; and  the  other  me- 
thod is  defigned  to  meliorate  and  revive  lands 
of  good  foundation,  which  have  been  here- 
tofore cultivated,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  calls  of  agriculture  and  evapo- 
ration. 

The  proce.fs  of  preparing  new  lands  begins 
as  early  in  the  winter  as  the  houfing  and  ma- 
naging  the  antecedent  crop  will  permit,  by 
grubbing  the  under  growth  with  a mattock; 

felling 
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felling  the  timber  with  a poll-axe*;  lopping 
off  the  tops,  and  cutting  the  bodies  into  lengths 
of  about  eleven  feet,  which  i$  about  the  cuf” 
tomary  length  of  an  American  fence  ra^l,  in 
wh&t  is  called  a woi'ni  or  pqunel  fence  ■j*. 

During 

* This  is  a Ihort,  thick,  heavy-headed  axe,  of  a fome- 
what  oblong  ihape,  with  which  the  Americans  make  great 
difpatch.  They  treat  the  Englifh  poll-axe  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  always  work  it  over  again  as  old  iron  before  they 
deem  it  fit  for  their  ufe. 


+ The  worm  or  pannel  fence,  originally  of  Virginia , con- 
fifts  of  logs  or  mailed  rails  from  about  four  to  fixor  eight  in-,  * 
ches  thick,  and  eleven  feet  in  length.  A good  fence  confifts 
of  ten  rails  and  a rider,  or  perhaps  nine  rails  and  two  riders ; 
and  the  law  requires  a fence  to  be  maintained  good  of  a cer- 
tain regulated  height,  before  a proprietor  can  be  juftified  in 
diftraining  cattle,  damage  feafant,  or  fupport  an  adhon  of 
trefpafs.  'It  is  called  a worm  fence  from  the  zigzag  manner 
of  its  conftru&iop,  which  is  as  follows : The  loweft  rail  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  then  one  end  is  raifed  up  apd  a fimilar 
rail  placed  under  it  in  an  oblique  dire&ion ; another  rail 
is  alternately  added  in  fucceflion  in  the  fame  way,  until  thp 
length  of  fence  required  is  deferred  ; the  ends  of  each  rail 
being  fuffered  to  overlap  each  other  about  a foot ; and  thefe 
corners  of  the  fence  are  generally  raifed  upon  a ftone  or 

fhort  block,  to  fave  them  from  decay. 

The  worm  (as  it  is  called)  being  thus  laid,  the  fame  pro- 
ofs is  repeated  until  the  fence  rifes  to  the  height  of  nine  or 
ten  rails;  two  Hakes  (fomewhat  Sorter  than  the  rads  will 
do)  are  then  brought  to  each  corner  or  mterfea.ng  angle  oi 
the  rails  which  compofe  the  fence,  and  one  end  of  eac  i 
being  let  into  the  ground  with  a hoe  or  mattock  on  each  fide 
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During  this  part  of  the  procefs  the  negro 
women,  boys,  and  weaker  labourers,  are  em- 
ployed in  piling  or  throwing  the  brufh-wood, 
roots,  and  fmall  wood,  into  heaps  to  be  burn- 
ed ; and  after  fuch  logs  or  {locks  are  fele&ed 
as  are  fuitable  to  be  mailed  into  rails,  make 
clap-boards,  or  anfwer  for  other  more  parti- 
lar  occafions  of  the  planter,  the  remaining  logs 
are  rolled  into  heaps  by  means  of  hand-fpikes 
and  Jkids*  ; but  the  Pennfylvania  and  German 
farmers,  who  are  more  converfant  with  ani- 
mal powers  than  the  Virginians,  fave  much  of 
this  labour  by  the  ufe  of  a pair  of  horfes  with 
a half  Hedge,  or  a pair  of  truck  wheels.  The 
burning  of  this  brulh-wood,  and  the  log  piles, 
is  a bufmefs  for  all  hands  after  working  hours; 

of  the  fence,  the  other  ends  are  fuffered  to  lean  againd  it, 
forming  a crotch  or  crofs  over  the  interlapping  corner : into 
this  crofs  one  or  more  courfes  of  heavy  rails  are  laid  (termed 
riders ),  which  ferve  to  lock  and  keep  the  whole  partition 
fecure.  It  is  in  allufion  to  this  zigzag  foundation  that  a 
drunken  man  is  faid  to  be  laying  out  Virginia  fences. 

Mr.  Weld,  in  his  plate  of  an  American  fage  waggon , has 
given  a good  reprefentation  of  a Virginia  plantation  ; but  his 
fence  (like  many  other  parts  of  his  work)  wants  to  be  flaked 
and  ridered. 

* Skids  are  two  or  more  ftrong  faplings  or  other  pieces 
of  long  timber,  upon  which  timber  hogfheads,  See.  are 
rolled  and  facilitated  upon  the  principle  of  the  inclined 
plane. 


and 
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and  as  nightly  revels  are  peculiar  to  the  Afri- 
can conftitution,  this  part  of  the  labour  proves 
often  a very  late  employment,  which  affords 
many  feenes  of  ruftic  mirth. 

When  this  procefs  has  cleared  the  land  of 
its  various  natural  incumbrances  (to  attain 
which  end  is  very  expenfive  and  laborious), 
the  next  part  of  the  procefs  is  that  of  the 
hoe;  for  the  plough  is  an  implement  which  is 
rarely  ufed  in  new  lands  when  they  are  either 
dcligned  for  tobacco  or  meadow. 

There  arc  three  kinds  of  the  hoc  which  are 
applied  to  this  tillage:  the  firft  is  what  is 
termed  the  fprouting  hoe,  which  is  a fmaller 
fpccies  of  mattock  that  ferves  to  break  up  any 
particular  hard  part  of  the  ground,  to  grub  up 
any  fmaller  fixed  grubs  which  the  mattock  or 
grubbing  hoe  may  have  omitted,  to  remove  * 
fmall  Hones  and  other  partial  impediments  to 
the  next  procefs. 

The  narrow  or  hilling  hoe  follows  the  ope- 
ration of  the  fprouting  hoe.  It  is  generally 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  length  of  the  blade,  accoiding 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  ufe  it ; 
the  blade  is  thin,  and  by  means  of  a moveable 
wedge  which  is  driven  into  the  eye  of  the  hoe, 

it  can  be  fet  more  or  lefs  digging  (as  it  is 

termed), 
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termed),  that  is,  on  a greater  or  lefs  angle  with 
the  helve,  at  pleafure.  In  this  refped  there 
are  few  lnffances  where  the  American  black- 
fmith  is  not  employed  to  alter  the  eye  oi  an 
Englijh- made  hoe  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe ; the 
induftrious  and  truly  ufeful  merchants  of 
Glafgow  have  paid  more  minute  attention 
to  this  circumftance. 

The  ufe  of  this  hoe  is  to  break  up  the 
ground  and  throw  it  into  lhape ; which  is 
done  by  chopping  the  clods  until  they  are 
fufficiently  fine,  and  then  drawing  the  earth 
round  the  foot  until  it  forms  a heap  round  the 
projected  leg  of  the  labourer  like  a mole  hill, 
and  nearly  as  high  as  the  knee;  he  then  draws 
out  his  foot,  flattens  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a 
dab  with  the  flat  part  of  the  hoe,  and  advances 
forward  to  the  next  hill  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  whole  piece  of  ground  is  prepared. 
The  centre  of  tnefe  hills  are  in  this  manner 
gueffed  by  the  eye ; and  in  molt  inftances  they 
approach  near  to  lines  of  four  feet  one  way, 
and  three  feet  the  other.  The  planter  always 
endeavours  to  time  this  operation  fo  as  to  tally 
writh  the  growth  of  his  plants,  fo  that  he  ma j 
be  certain  by  this  means  to  pitch  his  crop 
within  feafon. 

The  third  kind  of  hoe  is  the  broad  or  weed- 
ing 
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ing  hoe.  This  is  made  ufe  of  during  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  crop,  to  keep  it  clean  from  the 
weeds.  It  is  wide  upon  the  edge,  fay  from  teil 
inches  to  a foot,  or  more ; of  thinner  fubftancC 
than  the  hilling  hoe,  not  .near  fo  deep  in  the 
blade,  and  the  eye  is  formed  more  bent  and 
fhelving  than  the  latter,  fo  that  it  can  be  fet 
upon  a more  acute  angle  upon  the  helve  at 
pleafure,  by  removing  the  wedge.  We  fhatl 
have  occafion  to  notice  the  application  of  this 
implement  under  a fubfequent  head  of  this 
paper. 


Of  the  Scafon  for  Planting. 

i * 

The  term,  ftafon  for  planting,  fignifics  a 
fhower  of  rain  of  fufficient  quantity  to  wet  the 
earth  to  a degree  of  moifturc  winch  may  ren- 
der it  fafe  to  draw  the  young  plants  from  the 
plant  bed,  and  tranfplant  them  into  the  hills 
which  are  prepared  for  them  in  the  field,  as 
deferibed  under  the  laft  head  ; and  thefe  feafons 
generally  commence  in  April,  and  terminate 
with  what  is  termed  the  lo?ig  feafon  in  May ; 
which  (to  make  ufc  of  an  Irifhifm)  very  fre- 
quently happens  in  June ; and  is  the  opportunity 
which  the  planter  finds  himfelf  neceffitated  to 
feize  with  eagernefs  for  the  pitching  of  his  crop  : 
2 a term 
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a term  which  comprehends  the  ultimate  oppor- 
tunity which  the  fpring  will  afford  him  for 
planting  a quantity  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the 
collective  power  of  his  labourers  when  applied 
in  cultivation. 

By  the  time  which  thefe  fedfons  approach, 
nature  has  fo  ordered  vegetation,  that  the  wea- 
ther has  generally  enabled  the  plants  (it  duly 
fheltered  from  the  fpring  frofts,  a circumflance 
to  which  a planter  fhould  always  be  attentive 
in  felcCting  his  plant  patch)  to  flioot  forward 
in  Sufficient  ftrength  to  bear  the  viciffitude  of 
tranfplantation. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  meet  the 
impofition  of  this  talk  when  the  leaves  are 
about  the  fiie  of  a dollar  ; but  this  is  more 
generally  the  minor  magnitude  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  fome  will  be  of  courfe  about  three  or  four 
times  that  medium  dimenfion. 

Thus,  When  a good  fhower  or  feafon  hap- 
pens at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  the  field 
and  plants  are  equally  ready  for  the  intended 
union,  the  planter  hurries  to  the  plant  bed,  dis- 
regarding the  teeming  element,  which  is  doom- 
ed to  wet  his  Skin,  from  the  view  of  a bountiful 
harveft,  and  having  carefully  drawn  the  largeft 
Sizeable  plants,  he  proceeds  to  the  nextoperation. 

Of 
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Of  Planting. 

The  office  of  planting  the  tobacco  is  perform- 
ed by  two  or  more  perfons,  in  the  following 
manner:  The  firft  perfon  bears,  fufpended  upon 
one  arm,  a large  balkct  full  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  juft  drawn  and  brought  from  the 
plant  bed  to  the  field,  without  waiting  for 
an  inte'rmiffion  ol  the  fliower,  although  it  ffiould 
rain  ever  lo  heavily ; fuch  an  opportunity  in- 
deed, inftead  of  being  ffiunned,  is  eagerly  fought 
after,  and  is  conftaered  to  be  the  fure  and  cer- 
tain means  of  laying  a good  foundation,  which 
cheriffies  the  hope  of  a bounteous  return.  The 
perfon  who  bears  the  bafkei  proceeds  thus  by 
rows  from  hill  to  hill  ; and  upon  each  -hill  he 
takes  care  to  drop  one  of  his  plants.  Thofe 
who  follow  make  a hole  in  the'  centre  of  each 
hill  with  their  fingers,  and  having  adjufted  the 
tobacco  plant  in  its  natural  pofition,  they,  knead 
the  earth  round  the  root  with  their  hands,  un- 
til it  is  of  afufficient  confiftcncy  to  fuftain  the 
plant  againft  wind  and  weather.  In  this,  con- 
dition they  leave  the  field  tor  a fewr  days  until 
the  plants  fhall  have  formed  their  ratifications , 
and  where  any  of  them  fhall  havefcafually.  pe- 

rilhed,  the  ground  is  followed  over  again  by 

fucccffive 
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fucceflive  replantings,  until  the  crop  is  ren- 
dered complete. 

Of  Hoeing  the  Crop. 

The  operation  of  hoeing  comprehends  two 
diftincft  functions,  viz.  that  of  hilling,  and  that 
of  weeding ; and  there  are  moreover  two  ftages 
of  hilling.  The  firft  hilling  commences,  as 
heretofore  defcribed,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
field  previous  to  planting  the  crop,  and  it  is 
performed,  as  before  explained,  by  means  of  the 
peculiar  implement  called  a hilling  hoe ; the 
fecond  hilling  is  performed  after  the  crop  is 
planted,  with  a view  to  fuccour  and  fupport 
the  plant  as  it  may  happen  to  want  ftrength- 
ening,  by  giving  a firm  and  permanent  found- 
ation to  its  root ; and  it  may  be  effected  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  of  the  relpeftive  plants 
by  a dexterity  in  changing  the  ftroke  with  the 
weeding  hoe,  without  any  neceflity  to  recur  to 
the  more  appropriate  utenfil. 

The  more  direct  ufe  of  the  weeding  hoe 
commences  with  the  firft  growth  of  the  to- 
bacco after  tranfplantation,  and  never  ceafes 
until  the  plant  is  nearly  ripe,  and  ready  to  be 
laid  by,  as  they  term  the  laft  weeding  with  the 
hoe ; for  he  who  would  have  a good  crop  of 
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tobacco,  or  of  maize,  muft  not  be  fparing  of 
his  labour,  but  muft  keep  the  ground  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  during  the  whole  growth  of  the 
crop.  And  it  is  a rare  inftance  to  fee  the 
plough  introduced  as  an  affiftant,  unlefs  it  be 
the  jlook  plough,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
a fowing  of  wheat  for  the  following  year,  even 
while  the  prelent  crop  is  growing ; and  this  is 
frequently  pfaftifed  in  fields  of  maize,  and 
fometimes  in  fields  ol  tobacco,  which  may  be 
ranked  amongft  the  bell  fallow  crops,  as  it 
leaves  the  ground  perfectly  clean  and  naked, 
permitting  neither  grafs,  weed,  nor  vegetable, 
to  remain  Handing  in  the  fpace  which  it  has 
occupied. 


Of  Topping  the  Plant. 

This  operation,  fimply,  is  that  of  pinching 
off  with  the  thumb  nail*  the  leading  Item 
or  fprout  of  the  plant,  which  would,  if  left 
alone,  run  up  to  flower  and  feed  ; but  which, 
from 'the  more  fubftantial  formation  of  the  leaf 
by  the  help  of  the  nutritive  juices,  which  are 
thereby  afforded  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 


*-Many  of  the  Virginians  let  the  thumb  nail  grow  long, 
and  harden  it  in  the  candle , for  this  purpofe : not  for  the  ufe 
of  gouging  out  people’s  eyes,  as  fonie  have  thought  ht  to  u>- 
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plant,  and  thus  abforbed  through  the  duds 
and  fibres  of  the'leaf,  is  rendered  more  weigh- 
ty, thick,  and  fit  for  market.  The  qualified 
fenfe  of  this  term  is  applicable  to  certain  legal 
reflridions  founded  upon  long  experience,  and 
calculated  to  compel  an  amendment  in  the 
culture  of  this  ftaple  of  the  Virginia  trade,  fo 
that  it  fli all  at  all  times  excel  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  thus  juftly  merit  a fuperior  reputation. 
I do  not  exactly  recoiled;  the  prefent  limitation 
by  law,  which  has  changed  I believe  with  the 
progrefs  of  experience  ; but  the  cuftom  is  to 
top  the  plant  to  nine,  feven,  or  five  leaves,  as 

the  quality  and  foil  may  feem  mod  likely  to 
bear. 

Of  the  Sucker , and  Suckerhig. 

The  fucker  is  a fuperfluous  fprout  which  is 
wont  to  make  its  appearance  and  fhoot  forth 
from  the  Item  or  ftalk,  near  to  the  jundion  of 
the  leaves  with  the  item,  and  about  the  root 
ol  the  plant ; and  if  thefe  fuckers  are  permitted 
to  grow,  they  injure  the  marketable  quality  of 
the  tobacco  by  compelling  a divifion  of  its  nu- 
triment. during  the  ad  of  maturation.  The 
planter  is.therefore  careful  to  deftroy  thefe  in- 
truders with  the  thumb  nail,  as  in  the  ad  of 
t0Ppmg,  and  this  procefs  is  termed  fucker  mg. 
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This  fuperfluity  of  vegetation,  like  that  of 
the  top,  has  been  often  the  fubjed  of  legifla- 
tive  care;  and  the  policy  of  fupporting  the 
good  name  of  the  Virginia  produce  has  dic- 
tated the  wifdom  of  penal  laws  to  maintain 
her  good  faith  againft  impofition  upon  Grangers 
who  trade  with  her.  It  has  been  cuflomary  in 
former  ages  to  rear  an  inferior  plant  from  the 
fucker  which  projc&s  from  the  root  after  the 
cutting  of  an  early  plant;  and  thus  a feemd 
crop  has  been  often  obtained  from  the  fame  field 
by  one  and  the  fame  courfe  of  culture  ; and  al- 
though this  feion  is  of  a fufficient  quality  for 
fmoking,  and  might  become  preferred  in  the 
weaker  kinds  of  fnuff,  it  has  been  (I  think  very 
properly)  thought  eligible  to  prefer  a prohibi- 
tory law,  to  a rifk  of  impofition  by  means  of 

fimilitude.  „ 7 . . , 

The  practice  of  cultivating/^*  is  on  thelc 

accounts  not  only  difcountcnanced  as  fraudu- 
lent, but  the  conftables  arc  ftrlftly  enjoined 
ex  officio  to  make  diligent  fearch,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  poffe  commitatus  in  deftroying  fnch 
crops;  a law  indeed  for  which,  to  the  credit  of 
of  the  Virginians,  there  is  fcldom  occafion; 
yet  feme  few  inftances  have  occurred,  within 
my  day,  where  the  conftables  have  very 
honourably  carried  it  into  execution  in  a man- 
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ner  truly  exemplary,  and  produ&ive  of  public 


Of  the  Worm. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  worm,  <>r  ra- 
ther gnib  genus,  which  prove  injurious  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco ; fome  of  thefc  attack  the 
root,  and  fome  the  leaf  of  the  plant ; but  that 
which  is  moft  deftru&ive,  and  confequently 
creates  the  moft  employment,  is  the  horn  worm, 
or  large  green  tobacco  worm.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  which 
Qatefby  has  deferibed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  p.  94,  under 
the  title  of  eruca  maxima  cornuta,  or  the  great 
horned  caterpillar. 

f<  This  caterpillar,”  fays  he,  “ is  about  four 
inches  long,  befides  the  head  and  tail ; it 
confifts  of  ten  joints,  or  rings,  of  a yellow  co- 
lour; on  the  head,  which  is  black,  grow  four 
pair  of  horns,  fmooth  and  of  a reddilh  brown 
towards  the  bottom,  jagged  or  bearded,  and 
black  towards  the  top ; on  each  of  the  rings 
arife  Ihort  jagged  black  horns,  ope  {landing  on 
the  back,  and  two  on  each  fide  ; below  which 
is  a trachcea  on  each  lide ; like  wife  the  horn  of 
the  back  of  the  laft  ring  is  longeft  : the  flap  of 
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the  tail  is  of  jr^right  bay  colour.  It  hath 
eight  feet,  and  fix  papilla." 

There  are,  bcfides  this  kind,  others  without 
horns ; all  of  them  of  a green  colour,  fo  far  as 
I recollect*.  And  this,  in  Catefby’s  defec- 
tion, differs  in  refped  to  colour ; this  tobacco 
worm  or  horn  worm,  as  the  planters  call  it 
more  particularly,  being  of  a pale  delicate 
green;  an  effed  I apprehend  which  proceeds 
from  the  colour  of  its  food  when  it  feeds  upon 
growing  tobacco  plants.  The  ad  of  deflroy- 
ing  thefe  worms  is  termed  worming  the  tobac- 
co, which  is  a very  naufeous  occupation,  and 
takes  up  much  labour.  It  is  performed  by 
picking  every  thing  of  this  kind  off  the  re- 
fpedive  leaves  with  the  hand,  and  deftroying 
it  with  the  foot. 

Of  the  Term  “ Firing 

During  very  rainy  fcafbns,  and  in  fome  kinds 
of  unfavourable  foil,  the.  plant  is  fubjed  to  a 
malady  called  firing.  ' This  is  a kind  of 
blight  occafioned  by  the  moift  date  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  the  too  moift  condition  of  the 
plant:  I do  not  recoiled;  whether  the  oppofite 

• . ‘ ' 

* Marian’s  folio  Diflertation  on  the  Infefib  of  Surinam 
contains  a great  variety  of  this  genus  ; the  green  ones  where 
of  refenrble  the  feveral  kinds  of  tobacco  worm. 
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extreme  does  not  produce  an  effedt  fomething 
fimilar.  This  injury  is  much  dreaded  by  the 
planter,  as  it  fpots  the  leaf  with  a hard  brown 
fpot,  which  periihes,  and  becomes  fo  far  a lofs 
upon  the  commodity.  I apprehend  there  are 
two  ftages  when  the  plant  is,  in  a certain  de- 
gree, fubje<ft-to  this  evil  effect : the  firft  is 
whilft  growing  in  the  field,  the  latter  when 
hanging  in  the  tobacco  houfe.  I know  of  no 
other  ■ remedy  than  conftant  working  the 
ground  while  the  feed  is  growing,  and  careful 
drying  by  the  ufe  of  fire  in  the  tobacco 
houfe. 

Of  the  Ripening  of  the  Crop . 

. Much  practice  is  requifite  to  form  a judici- 
ous difeernment  concerning  the  ftate  and  pro*? 
grefs  of  the  ripening  leaf ; yet  care  muft  be 
ufed  to  cut  up  the  plant  as  foon  as.  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  ripe  to  promife  a good  curable  condition, 
left  the  approach  of  .froft  fhould  tread  upon 
the  heels  of  the  crop-mafter ; for  in  this  cafe, 
tobacco  will  be  among  the  firft  plants  that  feel 
its  influence,  and  the  lofs  to  he  apprehended 
in  this  inftance,  is  not  a mere  partial  damage 
by  nippling,  but  a total  confumption  by  the 
deftrutftion  of  every  plant. 

I find  it  difficult  to  give  to  ftrangers  a full 
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idea  of  the  ripening  of  the  leaf : it  is  a point 
on  which  I would  not  trud  my  own  experience 
without  confulting  fome  able  crop-mailer  in 
the  neighbourhood ; and  I believe  this  is  not 
an  uncudomary  precaution  among  thofe  who 
plant  it.  So  far  as  I am  able  to  convey  an 
idea,  which  I find  it  eafier  to  underiland  than 
to  exprefs,  I fhould  judge  of  the  ripening  of 
the  leaf  by  its  thickening  fufficiently  ; by  the 
change  of  its  colour  to  a more  yellowiih  green; 
by  a certain  mellow  appearance,  and  protrufion 
of  the  web  of  the  leaf,  which  I fuppofe  to  be 
occafioned  by  a contraction  of  the  fibres ; and 
by  fuch  other  appearances  as  I might  conceive 
to  indicate  an  ultimate  fufpenfion  of  the  vege^. 
tative  functions. 

4 % 

Of  Cutting  and  Gathering  the  Crop. 

When  the  crop  is  adjudged  fufficiently  ripe 
to  proceed  to  cutting,  this  operation  is  affigned 
to  the  bed  and  mod  judicious  hands  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  culture;  and  thefe  being  provided 
each  with  a drorig  fharp  knife,  proceed  along 
the  refpective  rows  of  the  field  to  felect  fuch 
plants  as  appear  to  be  ripe,  leaving  others  to 
ripen;  thofe  which  are  cut  are  diced  off  near 
to  the  ground,  and  fuch  plants  as  have  thick 

dalks  or  dems  arc  diced  down  the  middle  of  the 
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ftem  in  order  to  admit  a more  free  and  equal 
circulation  of  air  through  the  parts  during  the 
procefs  of  curing,  and  to  free  the  plant,  as  far 
as  poffible,  from  fuch  partial  retention  of 
moifture  as  might  have*  a tendency  to  fer- 
ment, and  damage  the  ftaple.  The  plants  are 
then  laid  down  upon  the  hill  where  they  grew, 
with  the  points  of  the  leaves  projecting  all  the 
fame  way,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  fo  that  when  the 
fun  has  had  fufficient  effedt  to  render  them  plia- 
ble, they  may  more  eafily  and  uniformly  be  ga- 
thered into  turns * by  the  gatherers  who  follow 
the  cutting. 

Of  Gathering  the  Crop  hi. 

For  the  better  comprehending  the  method 
of  gathering  the  crop,  it  is  necelfary  to  under- 
stand the  preparation  which  mult  be  previoufly 
made  for  facilitating  this  part  of  the  procefs. 

In  preparing  for  gathering  the  crop  of  to- 
bacco it  is  cuftomary  to  eredt  a kind  of  fcaf- 
fold  in  various  places  of  the  tobacco  ground 
which  may  happen  to  offer  a convenient  fitua- 
tion,  This  is  done  by  lodging  one  end  of  fe- 
veral  ftrong  poles  upon  any  log  or  fence  which 

* A tin n fignifies  fuch  a quantity  as  each  perfon  refpec- 
tively  can  carry  upon  his  fhoulder  or  in  his  arms. 
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may  be  convenient,  and  reftrng  the  other  end 
of  fnch  poles  upon  a tranfverfe  pole  fupported 
by  forks,  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground;  or 
by  erecting  the  whole  fcaffold  upon  forks  if 
circumftances  require  it. 

In  forming  this  part  of  the  icaffold  in  the 
manner  of  joitls,  the  poles  are  placed  about 
four  feet  afunder  from  center  to  center,  fo  that 
when  the  fticks  which  fuftain  the  tobacco 
plants  are  prepared  they  may  fill  the  fpace  ad- 
vantageoufiy  by  leaving  but  little  fpare  roorti 
upon  the  fcaffold*. 

Timber  is  then  fplit  in  the  manner  of  laths* 
into  pieces  of  four  feet  in  length,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a half  diameter.  Tliefe  are  termed 
the  tobacco  Jiicks;  and  their  ufe  is  to  hang  the 
tobacco  upon,  both  by  lodging  the  ends 
of  this  flick  upon  the  poles  of  the  fcaffold 
which  have  been  previoufly  prepared  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  render  it  fufficiently  pliable 
and  in  condition  to  carry  into  the  tobacco- 
houfe,  to  which  it  is  now  'conveyed  by  fuch 
means  as  the  planter  has  m his  power,  and  by 
fufpending  it  in  the  fame  way  in  the  houfe,  fo 

* This  is  what  I apprehend  to  be  the  formal  method ; but 
all  do  not  obferve  regularity;  many  are  contented  with  laying 
it  upon  logs  and  fences,  and  the  change  of  weather  often 
hurries  it  under  cover  in  any  way. 
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that  the  air  may  pafs  through  it  ip  the  procefs 

of  curing.  Inftead  of  this  particular  method, 

thofe  who  prefer  to  do  fo,  lay  it  a lhort 

while  in-  bulk  upon  poles,  logs,  &c.  in  the 

field,  before  they  convey  it  under  cover. 

We  muff  now  leave  the  field  to  attend  tq 

the  further  procefs  in  the  tobacco-houfe,  or 

barn,  which  will  form  the  next  part,  or  diyi- 

fion,  of  this  fubied. 
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PART  II. 


ON  THE  MANNER  OF  HOUSING,  CURING,  AND 
VENDING  TOBACCO  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Of  the  Tobacco  Boufe  and  its  Variety. 

The  barn  which  is  appropriated  to  the  ufc 
of  receiving  and  curing  this  crop,  is  not,  in  the 
manner  of  other  barns,  conne&ed  with  the 
farm  yard,  fo  that  the  whole  occupation  may 
be  rendered  fnug  and  compact,  and  occafion 
little  wafte  of  time  by  inconfiderate  and  ufelefs 
locomotion ; but  it  is  conftrudled  to  fuit  the 
particular  occafion  in  point  of  fize,  and  is  ge- 
nerally erected  in,  or  by  the  fide  ofi  each  re- 
fpe&ive  piece  of  tobacco  ground  ; or  fome- 
times  in  the  woods,  upon  fome  hill  or  particular 
fite  which  may  be  convenient  to  mere  than 
one  field  of  tobacco. 

The  fizes  which  are  moft  generally  built 
"""where  this  kind  of  culture  prevails,  are  what 
are  called  forty  feet,  and  fixty  feet  tobacco- 
houfes,  that  is,  of  thefe  lengths  refpe&ively, 
and  of  a proportionate  width ; and  the  plate 
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of  the  wall,  or  part  which  fupports  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  is  generally  _ elevated  from  the 
groundfel  about  the  pitch  of  twelve  feet. 

About  twelve  feet  pitch  is  indeed  a good 
height  for  the  larger  crops  ; becaufe  this  will 
allow  four  feet  pitch  each  to  three  fucceffive 
tiers  of  tobacco,  befides  thofe  which  are  hung 
in  the  roof ; and  this  difiance  admits  a free 
circulation  of  air,  and  is  a good  fpace  apart  for 
the  procefs  of  curing  the  plant. 

There  are  various  methods  in  ufe  in  refpeft 
to  the  conftruction  of  tobacco  houfes,  and  va- 
rious materials  of  which  they  are  conflru&ed ; 
but  fuch  are  generally  found  upon  the  premifes 
as  fuffice  for  the  occafion.  And  although 
'thefe  fizes  arc  molt  prevalent,  yet  tobacco 
houfes  arc  in  many  inftances  built  larger  or 
fmaller  according  to  the  circum  fiances  of  the 
proprietor,  or  the  fize  of  the  fpot  of  ground 
under  cultivation. 

The  moft  ordinary  kinds  confifl  of  two 
fquare  pens  built  out  of  logs  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  thick,  and  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet 
long.  Out  of  this  material  the  two  pens  arc - 
formed  by  notching  the  logs  near  their  extre- 
mities with  an  axe ; fo  that  they  .are  alter- 
nately fitted  one  upon  another,  until  they  rife 
to  a competent  height ; taking  care  to  fit  joifts 
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in  at  the  refpe<£tive  tiers  of  four  feet  fpacc,  fo 
that  fcafFolds  may  be  formed  by  them  fimilar 
to  thofe  heretofore  described  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  open  field,  for  the  purpofe  of 
hanging  the  fticks  of  tobacco  upon,  that  they 
may  be  open  to  a free  circulation  of  air  during 
this  ftage  of  the  procefs.  Thefe  pens  are  placed 
on  a line  with  each  other,  at  the  oppofite 
extremes  of  an  oblong  fquare,  formed  of  fuch 
a length  as  to  admit  of  a fpace  between  the 
two  pens  wide  enough  for  the  reception  of  a 
cart  or  waggon.  This  fpace/  together  with 
the  two  pens,  is  covered  over  with  one  and  the 
fame  roof,  the  frame  of  which  is  formed  in 
the  fame  w*ay  of  the  walls  by  notching  the 
logs  as  aforefaid,  and  narrowung  up  the  gable 
ends  to  a point  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
houfe,  termed  the  ridge  pole.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  fabric  confifts  of  a rough  cover  of 
thin  flabs  of  wood  fplit  firft  wdth  a mall  and 
wedges,  and  afterwards  riven  with  an  inftru- 
ment  or  tool  termed  a froe.  The  only  thing 
which  then  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  cut  a door 
into  each  of  the  pens,  which  is  done  by  putting 
blocks  or  wedges  in  betwixt  the  logs  which 
are  to  be  cut  out,  and  fecuring  the  jambs  with 
fide  pieces  pinned  on  with  an  auger  and  wood- 
en pins.  The  roof  is  fecured  by  weighting  it 
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down  with  logs ; fo  that  neither  hammer,  nails, 

brick,  or  ftone,  is  concerned  in  the  ftrudlure ; 

% 

and  locks  and  keys  are  very  rarely  deemed  ne* 
ceflary. 

The  fecond  kind  of  tobacco  houfes  differ 

# . 

ibmewhat  from  thefe,  with  a view  to  longer 
duration.  The  logs  are  to  this  end  more 
choicely  feledled.  The  foundation  confifts  of 
four  well  hewn  grcrundfels,  of  about  eight  by 
ten  inches,  levelled  and  laid  upon  crofs  fawed 
blocks  of  a larger  tree,  or  upon  large  ftones. 
The  corners  are  truly  meafured,  and  fquared 
diamond-wife,  by  which  means  they  are  mere 
nicely  notched  in  upon  each  other ; the  roof 
is  fitted  with  rafters,  footed  upon  wall  plates, 
and  covered  with  clap-boards  * nailed  upon 
the  rafters  in  the  manner  of  Hating.  In  all 
other  refpefts  this  is  the  fame  with  the  laft 
mentioned  method ; and  both  are  left  open 
for  the  paffage  of  the  air  between  the  logs. 

The  third  kind  is  laid  upon  a foundation  fi- 
milar  to  the  fccond  ; but  inftead  of  logs,  the 
walls  are  compofed  of  polls  and  ftuds,  tenoned 
into  the  fells,  and  braced ; the  top  of  thefe  are 
mounted  with  a wall-pla.te  and  joifts ; upon 

* Clap-boards  arc  thin  pieces  of  four  feet  long,  riven  ge- 
nerally out  of  white  oak,  and  one  edge  thicker  than  the 
other. 
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thefe  come  the  rafters ; and  the  whole  is  co- 
vered with  clap-boards  and  nails,  fo  as  to  form 
one  uninterrupted  oblong  fquare,  with  doors, 
&c.  termed,  as  heretofore,  a forty,  fixty,  or  one 
hundred  feet  tobacco  houfe,  &c. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  thefe  differs  from  the 
third  only  in  the  covering,  which  is  generally 
of  good  fawed  feather- edged*  plank  ; in  the 
roof,  which  is  now  compofed  of fi ingles  and 

in  the  doors  and  finilhing,  which  confift  of 
good  fawed  plank,  hinged,  &c.  Sometimes 
this  kind  arc  underpinned  with  a brick  or 
Hone  wall  beneath  the  groyndfels ; but  they 
have  no  floors  or  windows,  except  a plank  or 
two  along  the  fides  to  raife  upon  hinges  for 
fake  of  air,  and  occafional  light  : indeed,  if 
thefe  were  conftru&ed  with  fides  fimilar  to  the 
brewery  tops  in  London,  I think  it  would  be 
found  advantageous. 

In  refpedt  to  the  infide  framing  of  a tobacco 
houfe,  one  defcription  may  ferve  for  every  kind  : 
they  are  fo  contrived  as  to  admit  poles  in  the 
nature  of  a fcafiold  through  every  part  of  them, 
ranging  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  tobacco  flick,  as  heretofore 

* leather-edged  plank,  fawed  fluff  fimilar  to  clap-boards, 

1 S.jinglcs,  wooden  covering,  in  the  method  of  flating. 
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dcfcribed;  and  the  lower  tiers  fliould  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  remove  away  occafionally,  in 
order  to  purfue  other  employments  at  different 
ftages  in  the  procefs  of  curing  the  crop. 

Of  Preparations  for  curing  the  Tobacco  Plant. 

When  the  plant  has  remained  long  enough 
txpofed  to  the  fun,  or  open  air,  after  cutting,  to 
become  fufftciently  pliant  to  bear  handling  and 
removal  with  convcniency,  it  muff  be  removed 
to  the  tobacco  houfe,  which  is  generally  done 
by  manual  labour,  unlefs  the  diftance  and  quan- 
tity requires  the  affiftance  ol  a cart.  It  this 
part  of  the  procefs  were  managed  with  horfes 
carrying  frames  upon  their  back  for  the  con- 
vemcncy  of  ftowage,  in  a way  fimilar  to  that  in 
which  grain  is  conveyed  in  Spain,  it  would  be 
found  a confiderablc  faving  of  labour. 

It  becomes  neceffary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
fee  that  fuitable  ladders  and  ffages  are  pro- 
vided, and  that  there  be  a fufficient  quantity 
of  tobacco  fticks,  fuch  .as  have  been  deferibed 
heretofore,  to  anfwcr  the  full  demand  of  the 
tobacco  houfe,  w hatfoever  may  be  its  fize ; 
time  will  be  otherwife  loft  m viakfhftSy  or 
fending  for  a fecond  fupply. 
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Of  Hanging  the  Crop. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  brought  to  a 
point  at  the  tobacco  houfe,  the  next  ftage  of 
the  procefs  is  that  termed  hanging  the  tobacco* 
This  is  done  by  hanging  the  plants  in  rows 
upon  the  tobacco  fticks  with  the  points  down* 
letting  them  reft  upon  the  ftick  by  the  ftem 
of  the  loweft  leaf,  or  by  the  fpjit  which  is  made 
in  the  ftem  when  that  happens  to  be  divided. 
In  this  operation  care  muft  be  taken  to  allow  a 
fufficient  fpace  between  each  of  the  fucceffive 
plants  for  the  due  circulation  of  air  between : 
perhaps  four  or  five  inches  apart,  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  plant. 

When  they  are  thus  threaded  upon  the 
fticks  (cither  in  the  tobacco  houies,  or,  fomc- 
times,  fufpended  upon  a temporary  fcaffold 
near  the  door,  they  muft  be  carefully  handed 
up  by  the  means  of  ladders  and  planks  to  an- 
fwer  as  ftages  or  platforms,  fir  ft  to  the  upper 
tier  or  collar  beams  of  the  houfe,  where  the 
fticks  are  to  be  placed  with  their  points  refting 
upon  the  beams  tranfverfely,  and  the  plants 
hanging  down  between  them. 

• This  procefs  muft  be  repeated  tier  after  tier 
«f  the  *bcams,  downwards,  until  the  houfe  is 
» ^ 3 filled ; 
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filled  ; taking  care  to  bang  the  fticks  as  dole 
to  each  other  as  the  confideration  of  admitting 
air  will  allow,  and  without  crowding.  In  this 
pofition  the  plants  remain  until  they  are  in 
condition  to  be  taken  down  for  the  next  pro- 


cefs. 


Of  Smoking 


the  Crop. 


From  what  has  been  faid  under  the  head  of 
hanging  the  plant,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
air  is  the  principal  agent  in  curing  it;  but  it 
muft  be  alfo  confidered  that  a want  of  uniform 
temperature  in  the  atmofphcre  calls  for  the 
content  care  of  the  crop-mafter,  who  generally 
indeed  becomes  habitually  weather- wife,  from 
the  fowing  of  his  plants,  until  the  delivery  of 

his  crop  to  the  infpe&or. 

To  regulate  this  eflfedl  upon  the  plants  he 
mull  take  care  to  be  often  among  them,  and 
when  too  much  moifture  is  difcovered,it  is  tem- 
pered by  the  help  of  fmoke,  which  is  generated 
by  means  of  fmall  fmothered  fires  made  of  old 
bark,  and  of  rotten  wood,  kindled  about  upon 
various  parts  of  the  floor  where  they  may  feem 
to  be  moll  needed.  In  this  operation  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  a careful  hand  fliould  be  always 
near  : for  the  fires  muft  not  be  permitted  to 

blaze,  and  burn  furioufly ; which  might  not 

only 
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only  endanger  the  houfe,  but  which,  by  occa- 
fioning  a fudden  over- heat  while  the  leaf  is  in  a 
moift  condition,  might  add  to  the  malady  of 
firing  which  we  have  described  in  the  field.  . 


Of  bringing  the  Tobacco  in  Cafe. 

Cafe  is  a technical  term  made  ufe  of  by  the 
planters  to  figmfy  a fpecific  condition  of  the 
plants,  which  can  only  be  judged  of  fafely  by 
long  experience.  It  is  at  this  ftage  (that  is,  in 
a condition  which  will  bear  handling  and 
ftripping,  without  either  being  fo  dry  as  to 
break  and  crumble,  or  fo  damp  as  to  endanger 
a future  rotting  of  the  leaf)  that  it  is  for  the 
firft:  time  faid  to  be  in  cafe,  and  ready  for  far- 
ther procefs.  This  condition  can  only  be  dif- 
tinguilhed.by  diligent  attention,  and  frequent 
handling;  for  it  often  changes  this  quality  with 
the  change  of  the  weather  in  a very  fhort  fpace 
of  time.  Thofe  who  have  indeed  a {kill  in 
this  phenomenon' have  little  occafion  for  a ba- 
rometer. The  method  of  trying  it  correfponds 
with  that  by  which  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity is  examined : it  .muff  be  ftretched 
gently  over  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  knuc- 
kles, and  if  it  is  in  good  cafe,  i.  e.  plight,  or  condi- 
tion,\t  willdifcoveran  elaftic  capacity,  ftretching 

D 3 like 
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like  leather,  glowing  with  a kind  of  moifl 
glafs,  pearled  with  a kind  of  gummy  powder; 
yet  neither  dry  enough  to  break,  nor  fwcaty 
enough  to  ferment. 


Of  Stripping  and  Bundling. 

When  the  plants  of  tobacco  which  are  thus 
hanging  upon  the  Hicks  in  the  houfe  have 
gone  through  the  feveral  Hages  of  procefs  here- 
in before  deferibed,  and  are  deemed  to  be  in 
cafe  for  the  next  operation,  a rainy  day  (which 
is  the  moil  fuitable)  is  an  opportunity  which 
is  generally  taken  advantage  of  when  the  hands 
cannot  be  fo  well  employed  out  of  doors.  The 
Hicks,  containing  the  tobacco  which  may 
be  fufficiently  cured,  are  then  taken  down  and 
drawn  out  of  the  plants.  Thefe  are  then 
taken  one  by  one  refpe&ively,  and  the 
leaves  being  Hripped  from  the  flalk  of  the 
plant,  are  rolled  round  the  butts  or  thick  ends 
of  the  leaf,  with  one  of  the  fmallefl  leaves  as 
a bandage,  and  thus  made  up  into  little  bun- 
dles fit  for  laying  into  the  cafk  for  final  pack- 
ing. 


Of 
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Of  Stowing  in  Bulk,  and  of  putting  farther  in 


When  the  fmall  bundles  are  thus  made  up, 
they  are  generally  {towed  in  bulk  upon  pieces 
of  timber  forming  a kind  of  platform  upon  the 
ground,  having  their  points  all  laid  the  fame 
way.  In  this  condition  they  go  through  a 
fweat ; and  therefore  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
examine  them  frequently,  that  this  operation  of 
nature  may  be  affifted  by  fuch  regulations  in 
refpedt  to  air,  heat,  cold,  &c.  as  circumftanccs 
and  experience  may  dictate.  W hen  the  fer- 
ment in  this  courfe  of  purgation  lliall  have  fo 
far  fubfided  as  to  promife  a {fate  of  permanency 
in  the  juices,  fo  that  the  leaf  will  bear  an  claflic 
kind  of  extenfion  upon  the  fingers,  fimilar  to 
what  has  been  heretofore  explained,  without 
being  fo  dry  as  to  crumble  or  break  in  the 
a 61  of  handling,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear 
of  the  fweat  as  to  obviate  any  doubt  in  refpedl 
to  the  rifque  of  moulding,  or  rotting  even  upon 
a pajjage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  the 
point  to  which  the  planter  fhould  always  dircdt 
his  calculations  (becaufe  it  is  of  that  condition 
that  the  public  infpedlors  will  exercife  their 
judgment),  it  is  confidered  to  be  in  cafe , and 
fit  for  further  handling. 

P 4 
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Of  Stemming  Tobacco. 

Stemming  tobacco  is  the  adl  of  feparating 
the  largeft  ftems  or  fibres  from  the  web  of  the 
leaf  with  adroitnefs  and  facility,  fo  that  the 
plant  may  be  never thelefs  capable  of  package, 
and  fit  for  a foreign  market.  It  is  pra&ifed 
in  cafes  where  the  malady  termed  the  fire,  or 
other  cafual  misfortune  during  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  may  have  rendered  it  doubtful  in  the 
opinion  of  the  planter  whether  fomething  or 
other  which  he  may  have  obferved  during  the 
growth  of  his  crop,  or  in  the  unfavourable 
temperature  of  the  feafons  by  wThich  it  hath 
been  matured,  does  not  hazard  too  much  in 
packing  the  web  with  a ftem  which  threatens 
to  decay.  To  avoid  the  fame  fpecies  of  rifk, 
{lemming  is  alfo  practifed  in  cafes  where  the 
feafon  when  it  becomes  necefiary  to  finifh 
packing  for  c market  is  too  unfavourable  to 
put  up  the  plant  in  leaf  in  the  ufual  method; 
or  when  the  crop  may  be  partially  out  of  cafe. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  infpedlors  mark  in  the 
margin  of  the  tobacco  note  (which  is  a cer- 
tificate whereby  crops  are  bought  and  fold 
without  ever  feeing  them)  the  approximate 
proportion  of  the  hogfhead  which  is  of  this 
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quality:  for  it  often  happens  that  only  one 
third,  one  fourth,  half,  one  fifth,  five  eighths, 
&c.may  be  flemmed  tobacco,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  hogfhead  be  packed  in  leaf  according  to 
the  ordinary  cuftom. 

Befides  the  operation  of  ftemming  in  the 
hands  of  the  crop-mafter,  there  are  inftances 
where  this  partial  procefs  is  repeated  in  the 
public  warehoufes;  of  which  I lhall  treat  un- 
der a fubfequent  head. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  taking  the 
leaf  in  one  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  ftcm  in  the 
other,  in  fuch  a way  as  to  cleave  it  with  the 
grain-,  and  there  is  an  expertnefs  to  be  acquired 
by  practice,  which  renders  it  as  eafy  as  to  fe- 
parate  the  bark  of  a willow,  although  thofe 
unaccuftomed  to  it  find  it  difficult  to  ftem  a 
fingle  plant. 

When  the  web  is  thus  feparated  from  the 
fiem,  it  is  made  up  into  bundles  in  the  fame 
way  as  in  the  leaf,  and  is  laid  in  bulk  for  far- 
ther procefs.  The  items  have  been  generally 
thrown  away,  or  burnt  with  refufed  tobacco 
for  the  purpofe  of  foap  afhes;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  fnuft-mills  has,  within  a few  years 
fcack,  found  a more  economical  ufe  for  them.  , 
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Of  CaJ'e  and.  Bulk,  preparatory  to  Prizing. 

It  will  be  eafily  difeovered  from  what  has 
been  hitherto  particularized,  that  an  instability 
of  the  feafon  or  variable  weather  may  occa- 
lion  a crop  under  procefs  of  curing  to  be  often 
in  cafe  and  bulk,  and  to  be  frequently  fhifted 
and  examined  during  that  part  of  the  procefs 
in  which  thefe  changes  are  expected  to  hap- 
pen ; for  it  avails  a poor  labourer  (to  ufe  another 
Irifhifm)  lefs  than  nothing  at  all,  if,  when  he  has 
laboured  hard  in  the  culture  of  this  com- 
modity, he  fhould  blunder  in  this  one  point 
only,  then  wanted  to  complete  a marketable 
flaple,  and  become  thus  involved  in  a total  lofs 
of  liis  whole  crop,  and  have  the  expences  to 
pay  into  the  bargain,  for  bringing  an  un- 
merchantable article  to  market,  through  a 
dreary  journey,  feldom  lefs  than  a hundred 
miles.  So  ftri&ly,  however,  has  the  fpirit  of 
the  tobacco  laws,  the  profperity  of  the  trade, 
and  the  policy  of  fupporting  the  national  faith 
in  negociating  this  kind  of  merchandize,  hinged 
upon  this  ultimate  point  ot  a planter’s  Skill, 
that  it  behoves  a crop-mafter,  moft  particular- 
ly at  this  juncture,  to  be  vigilant ; and  fo  fully 
arc  young  pra&itioners  now-a-days  convinced 
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of  it,  that  I believe  few  like  to  exercife  their 
opinion  without  a confultation  with  age  and 
experience. 

Of  Pr  iz'ing,  and  its  Appendages \ 

« 

Prizing,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  here,  is,  perhaps,  a local  word,  which  the 
Virginians  may  claim  the  credit  ot  creating, 
or  at  lcaft  of  adopting:  it  is  at  beft  technical; 
and  muft  be  defined  to  be  the  a£t  of  prefixing  or 
fqueezing  the  article  which  is  to  be  packed  into 
any  package,  by  means  of  certain  levers,  ferews, 
or  other  mechanical  powers;  fo  that  the  fize  of 
the  article  may  be  reduced  in  ftowage,  and 
the  air  fo  expreifed  as  to  render  it  lefs  preg- 
nable by  outward  accident,  or  exterior  injury, 
than  it  would  be  in  its  natural  condition. 

The  operation  of  prizing,  however,  requires 
the  combination  of  judgment  and  experience  ; 
for  the  commodity  may  otherwife  become 
bruifed  by  the  mechanic  a&ion,  and  this  will 
have  an  effe£t  fimilar  to  that  of  prizing  in  too 
high  cafe,  which  lignifies  that  degree  of  moif- 
ture  which  produces  all  the  rilks  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  fubjefts  the  plant  to  be  fluttered  into 
rags. 
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Of  the  Apparatus  for  Prizing. 

* \ 

The  ordinary  apparatus  for  prizing  confifls 
of  the  prize  beam,  the  platform,  the  blocks, 
and  the  cover. 

The  prize  beam  is  a lever  formed  of  a young 
tree  or  fapling,  of  about  ten  inches  diameter 
at  the  butt  or  thicker  end,  and  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  length ; but  in  crops 
where  many  hands  are  employed,  and  a fuffi- 
cient  force  always  near  for  the  occafional  affilt- 
ance  of  managing  a more  weighty  leverage, 
this  beam  is  often  made  of  a larger  tree,  hewn 
on  two  of  its  fides  to  about  fix  inches  thick, 
and  of  the  natural  width,  averaging  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches.  The  thick  end  of  this  beam 
is  fo  fquared  as  to  form  a tenon,  which  is 
fitted  into  a mortife  that  is  dug  through  fome 
growing  tree,  or  other  of  thofe  which  generally 
abound  convenient  to  the  tobacco  houle,  fome- 
thing  more  than  five  feet  above  the  platiorm. 

Clofe  to  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  immedi- 
ately under  the  moft  powerful  point  of  the 
lever,  a platform  or  floor  of  plank  is  conftrudt- 
cd  for  the  hogfhead  to  {land  upon  during  the 
operation  of  prizing.  This  mull  be  laid  upon 
a folid  foundation,  levelled,  upon  hewn  pieces. 
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of  wood  as  fleepers ; and  fo  grooved  and  perfo- 
rated that  any  wet  or  rain  which  may  happen 
to  fall  upon  the  platform  may  run  oft  without 
injuring  the  tobacco.  Blocks  of  wood  are 
prepared  about  two  teet  in  length,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a few 
blocks  of  greater  dimenfions,  for  the  purpofe 
of  raifing  the  beam  to  a fuitable  purchafe  ; and 
a moveable  roof,  confirudted  of  clap-boards 
nailed  upon  pairs  of  light  rafters,  of  fufficient 
fize  to  flicker  the  platform  and  hogfhead,  is 
made  ready  to  place  aftride  of  the  beam,  as  a 
fad  die  is  put  upon  a horfe’s  back,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  tobacco  from  the  weather  while  it 
is  fubjected  to  this  tedious  part  of  the  procefs. 
That  part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  defigned 
to  manage  and  give  power  to  the  lever  is  va- 
rioufly  conllrudled : in  fome  inftances  two 
beams  of  timber  about  fix  feet  long,  and  fquar- 
ed  to  four  by  fix  inches,  are  prepared  ; through 
thefe,  by  means  of  an  auger  hole,  a fapling  of 
hickory  or  other  tough  wood,  is  refpectively 
paffed ; and  the  root  thereof  being  formed 
like  the  head  of  a pin  to  prevent  its  flipping 
through  the  hole,  the  fapling  is  bent  like  a 
bowT,  and  the  other  end  is  paffed  through  the 
fame  piece  of  wood  in  a reverfed  direction,  in 
which  pofition  it  is  wedged.  Thefe  two  bows 
are  in  this  manner  hung  by  the  fapling  loops 
4 upon 
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upon  the  end  of  the  prize  beam  or  lever  ; and 


loofe  planks  or  dabs  of  about  five  or  fix  feet 
long  being  laid  upon  thefe  fufpended  pieces  of 
timber,  a kind  of  hanging  floor  or  platform  is 
conftriufled,  upon  which  weights  are  defigned  - 
to  aft  as  in  a feale.  A piltp  of  large  Hones  are 
then  carted  to  the  place,  and  a fuflicicrtt  num- 
ber of  thefe  are  occafionally  placed  upon  this 
hanging  platform,  until  the  lever  has  obtained 
prccifely  the  power  which  the  crop  maftcr 
wiflies  to  give  to  it  by  this  regulating  medium. 

When  it  is  intended  to  raife  the  beam  of 
this  kind  of  prize,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  take  out  the 
blocks,  or  put  more  into  the  hogfhead,  it  is 
done  by  tumbling  the  Hones  off  the  platform, 
and  railing  the  loofe  end  of  the  beam  bv 
means  of  tw'o  forked  faplings,  of  fuflicient 
length,  which  are  placed  under  the  beam  on 
each  fide  of  it ; and  the  end  of  the  beam  being 
lodged  in  the  refpeftive  forks  or  crotchets  of 
thefe  props,  they  are  raifed  until  they  reach 
the  defined  angle  at  which  it  is  defigned  to 
reff  the  beam. 

Another  method  of  managing  the  lever  or 
prize  beam  is  by  dovetailing  an  upright  hewn 
piece  of  wood  into  a Hock  of  timber,  laid 
tranfverfely  at  its  foot  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T reverfed ; and  this  Hock  of  timber  being  of 
a convenient  length,  and  two  or  three  feet 
3 through. 
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through,  forms  thus,  of  ltfclt,  a lufhcicnt 
weight  for  the  neceflary  leverage.  In  order  to 
apply  this  purchafe',  the  prize  beam  is  mortifed 
and  the  upright  piece  is  put  through  the  mor- 
tife.  Succeffive  holes  being  bored  croffwifc 
through  the  upright,  two  iron  pins  are  palled 
through  thefe  holes,  and  by  means  of  a forked 
lever  applied  under  the  lower  pin  through  a 
twilled  grape  vine,  a rope,  chain,  or  other 
bandage,  which  paffes  over  the  end  of  the 
prize  beam;  this  beam  or  lever  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  Hock  of  timber  by  fucceffive  re- 
movals of  the  uppcrmoll  pin,  until  it  fwings 
the  llock  of  timber  off  the  ground,  as  a weight 
to  the  end  of  the  lever. 

The  lifting  up  of  the  beam  is  performed  by 
another  lever  fixed  in  a fork,  and  communi- 
cating to  the  prize  beam  by  a tw  illed  grape 
vine. 

Of  the  Hog/head  and  its  Condition. 

The  hoglhead  which  is  defigned  to  convey 
the  tobacco  to  market  is  regulated  by  law  to 
the  llandard  of  four  feet  fix  inches  *,  in  length, 

if 

* The  ambition  of  the  planters  to  excel  each  other  in 
heavy  hogfheads  has  given  rife  to  a liberty  with  the  legal 
dimenfions  of  the  calk,  at  which  the  infpe&ors  have  unfor- 
tunately 
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if  my  recollection  is  right,  but  the  lhape  and 
bilge  of  the  calk  generally  varies  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  cooper,  or  roughnefs  of  his 
"work.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  it  fhould.  be  per- 
fectly water-tight,  although  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  have  it  as  much  fo  as  poflible. 

Tobacco,  if  well  packed,  and  prized  duly, 
will  refill  the  water  for  a furprifmg  length  of 
time.  An  inftance  in  ftrong  proof  of  this  oc- 
curred at  Kingfland  upon  James’s  fiver  in  Vir-  . 
ginia,  where  tobacco,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  great  land  floods  which  happened 
in  1771,  was  found  in  a large  raft  of  drift  wood  * 
in  which  it  had  lodged  when  the  warehoufes 
at  Richmond  were  fwept  away  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  frefhes ; an  inundation  which 
had  happened  about  twenty  years  before  this 
calk  wTas  found.  I did  not  fee  this  tobacco 


tunately  winked.  This  difpofition  has  introduced  another 
evil  pradVice  of  prizing  too  high  ; the  conlequence  is,  in  both 
inftanees,  very  injurious  to  this  commerce;  for  an  over 
draining  becomes  neceflary  to  bring  fuch  irregular  calks 
into  their  proper  births  in  flowing, the  cargo;  and  over- 
prizing produces  a fatal  Jca-fwcat . 1 am  told  at  the  king  s 

warehoufes,  that  they  difcover  great  lofs  upon  the  trade  to 
arife  from  thefe  circumflances,  and  that  the  injury  which  it 
retorts  on  the  planter  himfelf  is  of  greater  extent  than  he  is 
aware  of : it  were  to  be  wifhed>  in  thefe  cafes,  that  the  cul- 
tivators of  tobacco  would  confine  themfelves  to  legal  uni - 
fortnity. 


myfelf. 
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myfelf,  but  it  has  been  often  mentioned  to  me 
by  creditable  perfons,  and  I have  no  reafon  to 
disbelieve  the  fad:.  On  the  Sixth  of  Odober, 
1782,  however,  I myfelf  was  one  of  a party 
who  were  Shipwrecked  upon  the  coaft  of  New 
Jerfey  in  America,  on  board  the  brigantine 
Maria,  captain  Mc  Aulay,  from  Richmond  in 
Virginia,  and  laden  with  tobacco.  Several 
hogflieads  which  were  Saved  from  the  wreck 
were  brought  round  to  Still  wills  landing  upon 
great  Egg  harbour ; and  amongft  them  Some 
which  had  loft  the  headings  of  the  cafk,  and 
the  hoops  and  Raves  were  fo  much  Shattered 
by  the  beating  of  the  Surf,  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  land  them,  and  they 
were  juft  tumbled  out  of  the  lighter  upon  the 
beach,  and  left  to  remain  where  the  tide  con- 
stantly flowed  over  them  for  Several  weeks,  So 
that  the  outSide  was  completely  rotten,  and 
they  had  the  appearance  of  heaps  of  manure. 
In  this  very  bad  condition  I ftill  perfifted  in 
trying  to  Save  what  I SuppoSed  might  remain 
entire  in  the  interior  of  the  lump,  and  at  laft 
prevailed  So  far  over  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice by  which  I had  been  ridiculed,  as  to  effedl 
an  overhauling  and  repacking  of  this  damaged 
commodity,  and  to  Save  a proportion  thereof 
very  far  beyond  what  . I myfelf  had  expected. 

E Some 
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Some  of  the  heart  of  this  was  fo  ^highly  im- 
proved, that  I have  feldom  feen  tobacco  equal 
to  it  for  chewing,  or  for  immediate  manufac- 
ture ; and  what  was  repacked  was  fold  to  a to- 
bacconift  in  Water  Street,  Philadelphia,  at  a 
price  fo  little  reduced  below  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket, that  the  man  very  frankly  told  me,  that 
if  he  could  have  had  the  whole  drowned  to- 
bacco in  a fhort  time  after  it  was  faved  from 
the  wreck,  he  would  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  price,  but  would  rather  have  preferred 
it  for  immediate  manufacture,  as  it  would  have 
fpared  him  fome  little  labour  in  a part  of  the 
procefs.  I have  thought  it  interefting  to  mer- 
chants and  underwriters  to  communicate, thefc 
fadts,  from  whente  they  may  reap  fome  little 
information  perhaps,  or  be  at  lcail  induced  to 
make  a more  minute  inveftigation  in  fimilar 
cafes,  and  confcnt  more  reluctantly  to  fuftain 
a total  lofs. 

I truft  thefe  motives  will  apologize  for  this 
digreflion,  while  my  recolleClion  prompts  it. 

The  material  of  which  it  is  cuftomary  to 
make  tobacco  hogfneads  is  generally  the  beft 
kind  of  white  oak  ; but  Spanifh  oak,  red  oak, 
&c.  are  fometimes  ufed,  when  the  ufual  kind 
cannot  be  fo  readily  commanded.  The  ftaves 
Ought  to  be  well  fcafoned,  which  is  not  always 
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the  cafe ; and  immediately  before  the  prizing 
commences  it  is  a good  method  to  take  out  the 
interior  damp  over  a blaze  of  lhavings,  or  fome 
other  light  feweL  It  is  a misfortune  alfo,  which 
might  be  eafily  remedied  by  a little  attention, 
that  the  heading  and  hoops  are  too  frequently 
made  of  green  wood,  and  that  on  this  account 
the  hogfhead  becomes  readily  fhattered,  and 
its  contents  expofed  to  pilfering. 

r 

Of  placing  the  Layers,  packing  the  Hogjhead, 
and  Prizing. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  mod  tedious  part  of 
the  whole  procefs  connedled  with  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  for  this  is  a bufmefs  which  muft  not 
be  hurried  over  either  haftily  or  flovenly  : time 
is  required  to  give  each  layer  a proper  degree 
of  confiftency  ; and  neatnefs  and  care  in  pack- 
ing the  feveral  ftrata,  fo  as  to  infure  the  effects 
ot  keeping  out  the  air,  and  of  giving  the  ftaple 
a good  appearance  when  it  fhall  be  opened  at 
an  ultimate  market. 

So  foon  as  every  thing  is  prepared  in  readi- 
nefs  at  the  prize-beam,  the  plants  (being  in 
proper  cafe)  are  to  be  brought  forth  from  the 
bulk  in  the  tobacco  houfe  to  the  prize-beam,  in 
Efficient,  quantity  to  lay  a few  layers  only  at 
each  of  the  refpedtive  prizings,  fo  that  one 

E 2 
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prizing  contains  but  a few  inches,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  plant,  and  muft  be  often 
repeated.  This  repetition,  however,  will  be 
eafily  underftood  to  be  an  irregular  and  very 
uncertain  part  of  the  proccfs ; for  as  all  to- 
bacco muff  be  in  due  cafe  when  it  is  put  into 
the  hogfhead,  fo  muft  the  prize-beam  retain  its 
depreffed  pofttion  until  two  diftinct  ends  are 
attained,  to  wit,  that  of  giving  a compaCt  con- 
fiftency  to  the  cake  or  ftratum  which  is  wider 
prize,  and  that  of  bringing  the  tobacco  in  cafe 
for  laying  the  next  layers ; over  which  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  influence  and  variation 
of  the  atmofphere  muft  have  conlidcrahle  do- 
minion. 

In  placing  the  layers  in  the  cafk,  the 
plants  are  taken  one  by  one,  and  are  laid  (not 
in  the  manner  of  herrings,  which  they  in  fomc 
meafure  refcmble  in  fhape,  but)  in  parallel 
lines  clofe  to  each  other  acrofs  the  hogfhead, 
with  the.  points  all  one  way  ; the  next  courfe 
or  layer  is  reverfed  with  the  points  in  an  alter- 
nate direction  ; and  the  interfaces  are  filled  up 
with  fmaller  plants,  laid  upon  a varied  angle, 
fo  that,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  an  even  furface 
may  be  preferred  with  the  buts  of  the  bundles 
outwards.  When  this  procefs  is  ended,  fo  as 
to  form  a fufficient  ftratum  for  that  particular 

prizing, 
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prizing,  the  loofe  pieces  which  compofe  the 
upper  heading  of  the  cafk  are  laid  upon  it ; 
and  the  blocks  which  I have  before  defcribed, 
being  then  placed  upon  each  other,  two  by 
two,  tranfverfely,  until  they  reach  near  enough 
up  to  the  prize-beam  to  receive  the  power  of 
the  leverage  upon  the  uppermoft  block,  the 
ftones  are  placed  upon  the  platform,  as  before 
defcribed ; or  the  powder  is  applied  in  fome  fi- 
milar  manner,  and  fuffered  to  remain  in  this 
pofition  until  the  application  of  the  next  ftra- 
tum  is  performed  according  to  the  rules  here- 
tofore explained. 

Of  the  Cooperage. 

The  cooperage,  in  refpedt  to  tobacco  hogf- 
heads,  is  not  a profeflional  performance,  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  coopers’  trade,  but  is 
generally  an  employment  taken  up  by  a cooper 
or  carpenter  upon  the  plantation,  of  which 
there  are  commonly  one  or  two  upon  each 
eftate  of  tolerable  fize,  who  ferve  the  occafion  ; 
or  in  default  of  fuch,  by  perfons  of  fufficient 
ingenuity,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  refpec- 
tive  neighbourhoods  where  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated, and  who  occafionally  take  up  fuch  an 
employment,  rather  as  a matter  of  rural  ac- 
commodation than  as  a profefTion. 

E 3 
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There  are  two  methods  of  forming  the 
hoop  of  tobacco  hogfhcads : one  of  thefe  r$- 
fembles  the  method  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  pales  and  tubs,  called  flat  hooping ; and  the 
other  is  of  the  kind  ufed  for  hooping  calks  for 
ordinary  occafions,  called  fmart  hooping. 

The  firft  of  thefe  methods  is  very  flight, 
and  ferves  only  for  fuch  tobacco  as  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  market  by  means  of  carts  or  wag- 
gons. The  fecond  is  a more  fubftantial  me- 
thod, and  will  bear  rolling  in  the  mire  without 
injury  to  the  infide.  Every  man,  however, 
who  is  concerned  in  the  tobacco  trade,  fhould 
be  more  or  lefs  a cooper  himfclf,  for  he  will 
often  have  occafion  to  put  on  a hoop,  or  to  re- 
pair a Have,  particularly  on  the  road  to  market, 
where,,  in  fomc  modes  of  conveyance,  this 
occafion  frequently  occurs.  He  will,  in  any 
event,  find  am  opportunity  to  lend  his  affift- 
ance  in  tiyo  diltindl  operations  ot  cooperage,, 
one  of  which  is  while  the  calk  is  under  prise, 
and  in  heading  it  up  for  market.;  and  the 
other  in  the  aft  of  opening  and  “ turning  uf* 
when  it  comes  before  the  infpedor  in  the  pub-, 
lie  warehoufes.  Where  it  happens  to’  be  ne- 
celfary  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  priqe  of 

* Turning  up , fignifies  the  att  of  replacing  the  calk  under 
the  prize-beam  of  the  public  infpedtion. 

calks. 
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cafks,  it  is  cuftomary  to  eftimate  two  Shillings 
and  fix  pence  for  the  cafk,  and  feven  pence 
halfpenny  for  nails,  in  V irginia  mone^,  per 
hogfhead,  which  is  equal  to  about  two  fhillings 
and  fix  pence  fterling  money  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  fhe  Conveyance  to  Market. 

The  conveyance  of  a crop  of  tobacco 
market,  is  of  five  different  kinds:  i.  By  carts 

and  waggons.  2,.  By  rolling  in  hoops.  3.  By 
rolling  in. fellies.  4.  By  canoes.  3.  By  upland 
boats. 

Conveyance  by  Carts  and  Waggons. 

This  kind  of  conveyance  for  tobacco,  when 
it  is  intended  to  be  carried  to  market,  depends 
moftly  upon  the  leifure  of  the  planter,  and  not 
upon  any  public  eflablifhment ; and  it  is  not 
unufual  that  a crop  lays  a confiderable  time  in 
the  barn  after  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  away, 
becaufe  it  is  not  an.eafy  thing  for  a planter  to 
be  abfent  from  his  domeftic  concerns  very  of- 
ten upon  a tedious  journey.  When  the  feafon 
and  circumftances  permit  his  abfence,  and  his 
horfes  can  be  fpared;  and  are  put  in  condition 
to  encounter  a long  and  rugged  road  (v\hich 
formerly  was  in  few  inftances  lefs  than  one, 

E 4 hundred 
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hundred  miles  from  the  infpeCtion,  but  which 
is  now  fomewhat  reduced  by  increafmg  the 
number  of  interior  infpeCtions),  it  is  ufual 
for  feveral  planters  in  the  fame  neighbourhood 
to  affociate  together,  and  join  their  force  of 
horfes,  &c.  according  to  their  proportions  of  to- 
bacco to  be  conveyed  to  market,  each  waggon 
taking  two  hogfheads.  Thus  the  party  fet  out 
upon  their  annual,  or,  perhaps,  biennial,  ex- 
pedition, taking  with  them  their  provifions, 
liquors,  and  provender  for  their  cattle  ; and  en- 
camping conftantly  in  the  woods  until  their 
return,  by  the  fide  of  a good  roujhig  fire, 
which  is  kindled  without  ceremony  upon  any 
man’s  land,  and  with  any  man’s  fewel,  with- 
out inhofpitable  objections  from  the  proprietor. 
Thofe  who  are  in  more  affluent  circumltances, 
and  wdio  have  occafion  to  fend  often  to  mar- 
ket, generally  keep  their  own  waggons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  eftates  ; and  there 
are  alfo  w'aggons  to  be  hired,  all  of  them  of  the 
fame  kind,  with  narrow'  w'heels,  carrying  each 
two  hogfheads  ; and  all  purfuing  the  fame  me- 
thods for  their  accommodation.  On  their  re- 
turn, each  one  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  piovide 
for  his  family,  and  for  fuch  neighbours  as  he 
can  conveniently  ferve,  by  the  conveyance  of 
merchandize  as  part  of  their  back  loads,  or 

returning 
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returning  freight.  Such  as  are  not  taken  up 
in  this  way,  are  generally  occupied  bv  mer- 
chants of  the  interior  country,  for  the  fupply 
of  their  inland  ftores ; and  the  heavy  articles 
of  fait  and  iron  make  a material  part  ot  this 
employment.  The  rates  of  waggonage  (where- 
of two  thoufand  pounds  weight  are  ufually 
called  a load,  though  fome  waggons  will  carry 
three  thoufand  pounds)  are  as  follow ; viz.  for 
one  hundred  pounds  weight,  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  the  fum  of  four  fliil lings  Vir- 
ginia money ; equal  to  three  fhilhng  fterling*. 

For  one  hogfhead  of  tobacco,  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  the  fum  of  two  pounds 
Virginia  money  ; equal  to  one  pound  ten  ihii- 
lings  fterling. 

For  fuch  a waggon  by  the  day,  every  thing 
being  furniftied  by  the  waggoner,  the  fum  of 
twenty  {hillings  Virginia  money;  equal  to  fif- 
teen fhillings  fterling. 

For  fuch  a waggon  by  the  day,  provifions 
and  provender  being  furnifhed  by  the  employ- 
er, the  fum  of  twelve  {hillings  Virginia  money; 

* Thefe  rates  are  in  a general  way  about  one  third  dearer 
than  they  were  before  the  American  war ; and  they  at  all 
times  vary  with  the  price  of  provender. 

equal 
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equal  to  nine  fhillings  fterling  money  of  Great 
Britain. 

Carts  are  of  courfe  half  the  rates  of  waggons. 

Conveyance  by  rolling  in  Hoops. 

I 

J believe  rolling  tobacco  the  diftance  of 
many  hundred  miles,  is  a mode  of  conveyance 
peculiar  to  Virginia ; and  for  which  the  early 
population  of  that  country  deferves  a very 
handfome  credit.  Neceflity  (that  very  prolific 
mother  of  invention)  firfl  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
rolling  by  hand ; time  and  experience  have  led 
to  the  introduction  of  horfes,  and  have  ripened 
human  {kill,  in  this  kind  of  carriage,  to  a de- 
gree of  perfection  which  merits  the  adoption  of 
the  mother  country,  but  which  will  be  better 
explained  under  the  next  head  of  this  fubjeCt. 
The  hogfheads,  which  are  defigned  to  be  rolled 
in  common  hoops,  are  made  elofer  in  the  joints 
than  if  they  were . intended  for  the  waggon  ; 
and  are  plentifully  hooped  with  ftrong  hickory 
hoops  (which  is  the  toughed  kind  of  wood) 
with'  the  bark  upon  them,  which  remains  for 
fome  diftance  a protection  againft  the  {tones. 
Two  hickory  faplings  are  affixed  to  the  hogf- 
head,  for  {bafts,  by  boring  an  auger-hole 
through  them  to  receive  the  gudgeons  or 

pivots. 
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pivots,  in  the  manner  of  a field,  rolling-ftone  ; 
and  thefe  receive  pins  of  wood,  with  fquarc 
tapered  points,  which  are  admitted  through 
fquarc  mortifes  made  central  in  the  heading, 
and  driven  a confidcrable  depth  into  the  folid 
tobacco.  Upon  the  hind  part  ol  thefe  limits, 
between  the  horfes  and  the  hoglhead,  a few 
light  planks  are  nailed,  and  a kind  ol  little  cart 
body  is  conftru&ed  of  a fufficient  fize  to  con- 
tain a bag;  or  two  of  provender,  and  provifion, 
together  wdth  an  axe,  and  fuch  other  tools  as 
may  be  needed'upon  the  road,  in  cale  oi  acci- 
dent. In  this  manner  they  fet  out  to  the  in- 
fpe&ion  in  companies,  very  often  joining  foci- 
ety  with  the  waggons,  and  always  purfuing  the 
fame  method  of  encamping.  This  mode  of 
fieeping  in  the  woods  upon  fuch  a journey ; 
the  red  clay  lands  through  which  moil  of  the 
tobacco  rollers  pafs  ; the  continual  and  unavoid- 
able expofure  to  dew^s,  muddy  roads  or  dully 
ones  ; and  the  diftances  which  they  travel,  con- 
tribute to  add  to  their  long  beards  a very 
favage  appearance ; and  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  this  mode  of  living  produces  rough 
ruftic  amufements,  and  fimilar  dilpofitions. 
They  have  henoe  become  an  objell  of  appre- 
henfion  to  llrangers,  and  a terror  to  the  Eng- 
Jilh  traveller,  whom  habit  has  rendered  too 
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often  wont  to  view  every  other  country  with 
the  eyes  of  his  own  ; and  who  expe&s  to  find 
in  all  men  thofe  gradations  of  humble  didance 
to  which  he  may  happen  to  have  been  accuf- 
tomed.  To  thofe,  in  particular,  who  approach 
this  (or  any  other)  clafs  of  Americans,  with 
an  air  of  felf-important  confequence,  they  are 
readily  difpofed  to  fhew  the  word  fide ; and 
very  often,  under  the  mafk  of  ignorance,  play 
fuch  men  many  an  unlucky  prank,  and  bid 
them  a more  unpleafant  welcome  than  even 
the  dory  of  the  inhofpitable  Scotchman  exhibits 
in  the  recent  travels  of  an  Irijh  gentleman 
through  that  well  known  place,  the  northern 
neck  of  Virginia.  Let  a man  in  a fulky,  how- 
ever, (of  which  they  are  not  over  fond,  perhaps 
only  from  his  haughty  appearance)  only  put  off 
his  offendve  attitude  of  incubation,  and  accod 
them  like  fellow  mortals  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  they  will  be  the  fird  to  do  him  a real 
fervice.  The  fa <d  is,  that  men  of  great  re- 
fpe&ability,  and  plentiful  hofpitality  when  at 
home,  think  it  no  difgrace  to  fally  forth  upon 
the  concerns  of  their  crop ; and  in  this  cafe 
they  accommodate  themfelves  to  manners 
which  bid  defiance  to  difficulty,  and  anfwer 
their  ends. 
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Conveyance  by  rolling  in  Fellies. 

Rolling  i r\  fellies  is  an  improvement  refulting 
from  experience  in  the  former  methQd  of  roll- 
ing in  hoops , which  in,  long  journies  are  found 
to  fhatter  (efpecially  upon  ftony  roads),  and 
very  often  to  damage  the  contents,  or  occafton 
delays  for  a too  frequent  refitting  of  the  hogf- 
head.  Experience  has  fuggefted  this,  and 
practice  in  the  expedient  has  rendered  the  in- 
vention of  fellies  more  perfect.  They  confifl 
of  pieces  of  wood  formed  into  fegments  of 
a circle  in  the  manner  of  cart  wheels;  and 
thefe,  inftead  of  being  formed  into  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  fupported  by  fpokes  fixed  into  a nave, 
are  fixed  round  the  circumference  of  the  to- 
bacco hogfhead  by  means  of  auger  holes  and 
wooden  pins  driven  into  the  bulk  of  tobacco, 
through  the  fellies  and  the  ftaves  of  the  hogf- 
head. By  this  means  the  ftones  upon  the 
road  are  greatly  avoided,  and  the  hogfliead 
may  be  fafely  conveyed  to  a very  confiderable 
diftance.  This  improvement  has  fuggefted 
another,  which  is  now  reduced  to  practice  in 
the  conveyance  of  grain,  and  which  doubtlefs 
might  be  farther  employed  (if  need  be)  in  the 
conveyance  ot  fluid  fubftances.  Wheat  and 
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other  fmall  grain  is  now  rolled  in  many  places 
in  Virginia,  in  hogfheads  which  are  compactly 
formed ; well  hooped  with  iron ; the  fellies 
well  fhod  with  iron  wheel  tire ; and  iron  pins 
for  the  gudgeons  or  axles.  There  is  in  the 
head  ot  edCh  calk  a fmall  door  or  fcuttle  for 
receiving  and  delivering  the  grain  ; and  I can 
fee  no  reafon  why  fluids  may  not  be  as  eafily 
received,  conveyed,  and  delivered,  by  the  help  . 
of  a cock. 

Phis  is  certainly  a cheap  and  eafy-going  ve- 
hicle ; and,  when  it  is  confidcred  that  the 
weight  of  a cart  and  its  contents  is  thus  com- 
pletely relieved  from  the  back  of  a horfe,  and 
that  one  horfe  alone  is  equal  to  a confiderablc 
burden,  I fhould  fuppofe  it  worthy  an  experi- 
ment in  many  Englifh  employments. 

* 

Conveyance  by  Canoes. 

The  originality  of  this  mode  of  conveyance 
feems  to  be  alfo  afcribable  to  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  a people,  upon  whom  the  felf-fuffi- 
ciency  of  doing  nothing  wrong , has  afperfed  the 
foul  imputation  of  doing  nothing  right. 

The  people  in  the  mountains  far  up  James’s 
river  perceived,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
river  afforded  them  the  means  of  conveying 
- tobacco 
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tobacco  without  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
horfes;  and  that  there  were  feafons  of  the 
year  when  (having  little  to  do)  this  might  not 
only  be  rendered  a fource  of  clear  gain,  but 
one  which  afforded  them  fcenes  of  mirth  and 
amufement. 

There  were,  however,  fome  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  iiT  this  inftance.  The  mountains 
were  not  the  refidence  of  ffiip  carpenters  to  in- 
ftruft  them  ; and,  perhaps,  few,  it  any,  of  thofe 
who  thought  of  this  new  expedient  had  either 
feen  a boat  or  the  plan  of  one.  They  con- 
trived amongft  them  neverthelefs  to  build  two 
large  canoes,  each  formed  out  of  a folid  piece 
of  fifty  or  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  an 
inch  to  the  foot  of  length  in  the  breadth  of 
them.  Two  of  thefe  canoes  were  clamped  to- 
gether by  means  of  crofs-beams  and  pins  ; and 
two  pieces  being  again  placed  lengthwife  upon 
thefe,  their  tobacco  was  rolled  on  upon  this 
platform  from  five  to  ten  hogfheads,  which 
from  three  to  five  men  could  convey  with  cafe 
the  diftancc  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
market,  without  the  help  of  horfes.  Another 
advantage  rcfulted  from  this  method  in  return- 
ing home  ; the  canoes  admitted  of  feparation  ; 
and  as  they  were  fcldom  overburdened  with 
heavy  returns,  two  men  could  manage  each 

canoe, 
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canoe,  in  coming  home  againft  the  current,  or 
in  fhooting  up  a narrow  iluice,  in  many  of  the 
rapids  where  there  was  not  fufficient  water 
for  a boat.  Tiiis  method  is  however  greatly 
done  away  by  the  de'tru  dion  of  timber,  and 
partly  by  the  improvements  of  canal  naviga- 
tion. 

» 1 

Conveyance  by  upland  Boats . 

The  capacity  of  the  upper  part  of  James’s 
river  for  inland  navigation,  and  the  impedi- 
ments which  it  became  neccffary  to  remove, 
being  foon  difeovered  by  thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  canoe  navigation,  plans  were  pro- 
jected for  improving  the  navigation  of  that 
part  of  the  river  which  is  fituated  above  the 
falls;  and,  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  by 
John  Ballendine,  Efq.  and  others,  at  the  Oc- 
tober feffions  of  the  Virginia  legiflature,  1784, 
an  ad  was  paffed,  whereby  fundry  perfons 
■were  incorporated,  and  conftituted  a company 
for  that  purpofe. 

By  this'ad  a fmall  toll  is  impofed  upon  each 
liogfhead  of  tobacco  which  fliall  pafs  through 
the  canal  which  conncds  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  above  the  falls,  with  tide  water,  which 
flows  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  an  intermediate 
fpace  of  about  feven  miles.  But  this  toll  is 
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nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  extra  waggon- 
age  which  this  portage  formerly  demanded ; 
and  there  are  now  a number  of  boats  (fimilar 
to  thofe  upon  the  grand  trunk  canal)  which 
carry  on  this  buflnefs  profeffionally. 

This  employment  has  very  naturally  called 
for  legiflative  interpofition  in  refpedt  to  the 
identity  of  trefpaflers,  and  the  refponflbility 
of  boat  owners : and  the  following  law  was 
accordingly  pafled  on  the  17th  of  December, 

I791- 

“ An  A&  for  regulating  the  navigation  of 
James’s  river,  above  the  falls  ot  the  faid  river. 

“ Be  it  enabled,  that  every  perfon  who  lhall 
be  proprietor  of  any  boat  or  other  veflel,  which 
lhall  be  employed  in  navigating  the  waters  of 
James’s  river  and  its  branches  above  the  great 
falls  at  Richmond,  in  the  tranfportation  of 
any  produce  or  merchandize  whatfoever,  either 
raifed  or  manufactured  within  this  common- 
wealth, or  imported  from  any  other  place 
without  the  fame,  fhall  in  the  clerk  s office  of 
the  county  in  which  the  faid  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors lhall  then  live,  enter  the  number  of 
each  boat  or  veflel  fo  to  be  employed ; which 
number,  together  with  the  name  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
fuch  boat  or  veflel,  lhall  be  written  or  painted 
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on  each  fide  of  the  faid  veffel,  on  fome  confpi- 
cuous  part  thereof,  in  large  and  plain  letters, 
not  lefs  than  four  inches  in  length. 

“ If  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  boat  or 
veffel,  which  fhall  be  employed  in  navigating 
the  waters  of  the  faid  river,  above  the  falls 
thereof  as  aforefaid,  fhall  fail  to  enter  in  the 
clerk’s  office  as  aforefaid^  the  name  or  names 
of  the  owrner  or  owners,  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  he  or  they  fhall  refide,  and 
the  number  of  each  boat  or  other  veffel  as 
aforefaid ; or  fhall  fail  to  write  or  paint  the 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
faid  boat  or  other  veffel,  in  manner  above  di- 
rected, fo  as  to  continue  plain  and  legible  as 
long  as  the  faid  boat  or  other  veffel  fhall  be 
employed  in  navigation,  he,  flic,  or  they,  fhall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  twenty  fhillings  for 
every  day  he,  fhe,  or  they,  fhall  negleCt  to 
comply  with  the  purpofes  of  this  aCt,  to  be 
recovered  by  any  perfon  who  may  fue  for  the 
fame,  by  warrant  from  a magiftrate,  allowing 
the  faid  owner  or  owners  one  month  after  the 
firft  day  of  April  next,  to  attend  to  the  requi- 
fitions  aforefaid.” 

Such  are  the  regulations  upon  this  extenfive 
river,  where  the  tobacco  trade  moft  prevails. 
There  are  fimilar  regulations  upon  Potomack, 
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and  fuch  other  rivers  as  have  improved  their 
interior  navigation ; but  it  is  unneceflary  to 
recite  more  than  this  example. 

The  rate  of  conveying  tobacco  by  thefc 
boats  from  the  town  of  Lynchburgh  to  Rich- 
mond, the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  computed  miles,  is  about  thirty  (hillings  * 
Virginia  money,  per  hoglhead ; equal  to  one 
pound  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence  (lerling. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco from  the  feed,  the  method  of  curing 
the  plant,  and  of  bringing  the  crop  to  market, 
where  it  is  doomed  to  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  public  examiners  of  its  merchantable  qua- 
lity. In  the  next  Part  we  lhall  proceed  to  the 
nature  of  public  infpeftions,  and  the  interme- 
diate procefs  previous  to  (hipping. 

* This  price  by  water  varies  with  the  ftate  of  the  river, 
and  demand. 
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PART  III. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSE  AND 
INSPECTION. 

W E have  now  gone  through  the  lev  eral 
parts  of  the  procefs  which  refpeCt  the  culture, 
curing,  and  bringing  to  market,  of  a crop  of 
tobacco.  It  follows  to  underdand  the  nature 
of  examining  its  quality  by  legal  authority, 
previous  to  vending  it  to  the  merchant ; for  the 
former  policy  ot  Virginia  has  taken  ample 
care  to  guard  ,the  mod;  ignorant  in  this  com- 
merce againd  the  podibility  of  deception , 
nor  is  there  any  other  door  led  open  for  it  than 
that  which  is  equally  unavoidable  in  common 
with  any  other  fpecies  of  forgery  ; but  where- 
ever  this  crime  has  been  committed  for  the 
purpofe  of  vending  tobacco  fraudulently,  I 
think  the  punilhment  has  been  rigoroufly  in- 
flicted *. 

Public  warehoufes  were  edablilhed  under 
the  kingly  government  of  Virginia,  for  the 

* There  is  faid  to  have  been  a recent  exception  ; fee  Ap- 
pendix. • 
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purpofes  of  receiving  and  infpe&ing  tobacco, 
at  many  places  upon  the  principal  rivers,  be- 
low the  great  falls  thereof ; but  I believe  they 
were  permitted  at  no  place  above  the  falls  un- 
til after  the  American  revolution,  when  the 
great  increafe  of  population,  and  the  vaft  dif- 
tance  which  it  extended  back  from  the  former 
markets,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  increafe  the 
number  of  infpections,  and  to  diftribute  their 
functions  and  latitude  to  the  relief  of  tile  up- 
land people,  who  began  to  feel  the  oppreflion 
of  their  many  tedious  journies  on  this  account*. 

They 

* The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  rcfpeA  to  the 
cftablithment  of  upland  warehoufes  is  to  be  aferibed  greatly 
to  the  affiduity  of  David  Rofs,  Elq.  to  whole  zealous  per- 
feverance,  enterprize,  and  public  fpirit,  the  community 
have  often  been  indebted.  He  has  been  tire  chief  promoter 
of  well  judged  amendments,  where  the  meafure  was  dictated 
by  the  natural  courfe  and  convenience  of  a thriving  com- 
merce, and  his  experiments  have  flourifhed.  1 find  proofs 
in  the  king’s  warehoufes,  however,  that  fears,  which  1 have 
often  exprefledin  refpeA  to  the  refult  of  this  precedent,  were 
but  too  well  founded.  There  is,  indeed,  a natural  propen- 
fity  in  the  planter  to  have  a warehoufe  at  his  own  door  ; and 
it  is  confiftent  with  the  province  of  human  vanity,  to  think 
well  enough  of  ourfclves  to  become  infpedbors  of  our  own 
produce,  without  feeing  to  what  a limited  extent  we  ought 
to  trufl  that  very  felfifli  thing,  called  felf.  Popular  mca- 
fures  feem  to  have  paid  a poor  compliment  to  Mr.  Rofs’s 
defign,  to  their  own  penetration,  or  the  true  intereft  ot 
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They  are  how  extended  to  the  river  Ohio,  a 
diftance  of  fix  hundred  miles  farther  into  the 
country  than  they  exifted  under  the  Enghfh 
government.  They  confid  of  a number  of 
warehoufes,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
particular  country  whofc  local  trade  they  arc 
defigned  to  accommodate : they  are  of  two 
kinds*  the  one  open*  and  the  other  clofe  built 
houfes*  The  open  houfes  confift  chiefly  of  a 
broad  roof  eredtcd  upon  wooden  pofts  or  brick 
pillars,  forming  an  area  of  confiderable  length* 
and  this  form  is  repeated  in  lines  moflly  paral- 
lel with  each  other,  until  the  extent  is  fuffi- 

theit  planting  conftituents,  when  they  indulged  a laxity  of 
commercial  principle  which  the  founder  of  Columbia  never 
dreamt  of  introducing.  It  is  true,  that  all  fhouldcrs  are  not 
proper  ones  to  wear  the  head  of  a David  Rofs,  and  that 
a fmall  part  of  foCiety  are  both  planters  and  merchants ; yet 
where  the  pecuniary  motive  which  induces  a planter  to  over- 
prize his  crop*  or  fend  ah  inferior  quality  and  condition  to 
market,  prevents  him  from  feeing  that  one  fuch  hogfhead 
rotted  upon  Tower-hill,  will  reduce  the  price  of  ten  which 
he  may  happen  to  vend  afterwards,  it  fhould  certainly  be 
the  bufinefs  of  a wife  legiflature  to  obferve  the  defeats  of 
jurifprudence,  and  to  provide  a proper  remedy’. 

I am  forry  to  conclude  this  remark  with  an  appteherifioft 
of  fomc  growing  evils  which  threaten  to  fap  the  commercial 
pre-eminence  of  this  ftaple,  by  transferring  the  credit  of  a 
Well  govefned  public  infpe&ion,  to  fuch  a reliance  upon 
the  private  planter,  as  would  ultimately  render  infpe<5tiona 
ufelofs,  and  annihilate  the  Virginia  tobacco  trade* 
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cient  for  the  propofed  accommodation.  The 
clofe-built  hoafes  are  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
infpeCtion,  and  contain  a number  of  rooms 
under  lock  and  key : as,  for  inftance,  the  in- 
fpeCtor’s  rooms,  the  infpe&ing  rooms,  the  pick- 
ing rooms,  the  prizing  rooms,  the  transfer 
rooms,  the  repacking  rooms,  the  fcale  rooms, 
&c.  But  in  fmall  infpedtions  fome  of  thefc 
rooms  anfwer  feveral  purpofes,  and. there  are, 
confequently,  not  fo  many  of  them. 

The  whole  of  thefe  buildings,  with  their 
refpeCtive  occupations  and  contents,  are  at  each 
infpeCtion,  refpeCtively,  under  the  command 
and  direction  of  two  refpeCtable  officers  of  the 
government,  called  the  Ivfpctlors  of  Tobacco. 

The  premifes  are  generally  private  property, 
under  a public  eftabliffiment,  fubjeCt  to  the 
control  of  the  legiflature. 

Of  all  thefe  things  wc  ffiall  learn  more  under 

their  particular  hedds. 

/ 

Of  the  Office  of  Infpettor. 

The  office  of  InfpeSior  is  a public  office  con- 
ftituted  by  legiflative  authority,  for  the  purpofe 
of  infpeCting,  and  making  diligent  fearch,  into 
the  quality  and  condition  of  every  hogfhead  oi 
tobacco  which  is  defigned  to  be  put  on  ffiip- 
board,  to  the  end  that  no  impofition  fhould  be 
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pra£lifed  in  vending  it  to  incompetent  judges 
of  the  commodity  ; and  that  the  beft  poffible 
fecurity  may  be  held  by  the  merchants  in  Eu- 
rope, againft  the  probability  of  damage  arifing 
at  fea,  either  from  the  carelelfnefs  of  the  pack- 
er; or  the  too  moifl  condition  of  the  plant. 

This  office  is  always  to  be  filled,  at  each  and 
every  infpedtion  warehoufe,  refpe lively,  by 
two  refpC&able  planters,  being  {killed  in  the 
knowledge  of  tobacco,  who  are  of  good  re- 
pute and  refponlibility,  and  men  highly  re- 
fpe&ed  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  office 
of  high  trull;  and  importance  in  trade  ; and,  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  inftitution,  it  has 
fcarcely  produced  an  inftance  of  corruption. 

It  is  an  eledtive  office  in  the  gift  of  a majo- 
rity of  the  members  prefent  at- the  monthly 
courts  of  the  counties  refpedtively,  where  any 
particular  tobacco  infpedtion  may  happen  to  be 
fituated  for  the  local  conveniency  of  commerce; 
and  it  is  held  during  good  behaviour,  which 
proves  generally  an  appointment  for  life.  The 
perfons  (two  of  whom  for  each  infpedlion  are 
ele&ed)  are  obliged  to  find  ample  fecurities, 
and  to  enter  into  bond  for  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  the  office  with  which  they  are  in- 
truded ; but  there  have  occurred  fo  few  in- 
dances  of  abufe,  as  to  puzzle  my  recolledtion 

to 
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to  remember  a cafe  where  this  legal  remedy  has 
been  reforted  to. 

As  this  is  the  high  office  of  amenability,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  due  examination  ol  the 
merchantable  quality  of  the  ftaplc,  as  the  cuf- 
tody  and  care  of  every  man’s  crop,  which  the 
IawT  has  here  delivered  over  into  the  public 
poffeffion  for  the  convenience  and  fa fety  ot 
commerce;  fo  arc  all  other  offices  ol  the  mfpcc- 
tion  inferior  and  fubfervient  to  its  mandates/ 
which  are  obeyed  with  alacrity  * And  it  is  affifted 
by  fubordinate  officers,  fuch  as  the  third  in- 
fpedtor,  the  pickers,  the  coopers,  and  ware- 
houle  attendants,  of  whom  w>e  ffiall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  take  notice  in  their  proper  places. 

We  ffiall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
fcveral  parts  of  the  procefs  which  are  obferved 
in  the  public  warchoufes,  from  the  time  the 
tobacco  is  received  from  the  planter  till  it  is 

delivered  to  be  ffiippcd. 

Of  Opening  and  Breaking. 

The  operation  of  opening  and  breaking  the 
•hogffiead  of  tobacco,  is  performed  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  infpectors,  by  their  fubordinate 
officers,  in  the  rooms  or  apartments  called  the' 
infpedting  rooms,  in  order  to  afford  them  art 

opportunity 
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opportunity  of  exercifing  that  judgment  which 
the  law  requires  of  them  in  regard  to  the 
merchantable  quality  of  the  commodity.  It  is 
to  be  underftood  that  when  the  tobacco  is 
brought  to  the  warehoufc  by  the  planter,  it  is 
generally  left  in  the  warehoufc  yard,  or  rolled 
from  thence  under  an  open  llicd,  as  a fheltcr 
from  the  weather,  until  the  infpecflors  have 
time  to  examine  it  in  its  turn.  It  is  then 
brought  forward  for  infpedtion,  and  the  coo- 
pers (which  office  is  generally  or  always  united 
•w  ith  that  of  picker)  proceed  to  open  the  Jrogf- 
head  by  cutting  away  many  of  the  hoops 
without  mercy,  and  ftripping  the  hogfhead  off 
from  the  bulk  of  tobacco,  which  confifts  of 
one  hard  preffed  loaf  or  cake,  averaging  gene- 
rally one  thoufand  pounds  weight.  One  of 
the  pickers  or  attendants  then  tikes  a large 
.wooden  wedge  or  fpike,  of  about  five  feet  in 
length,  and  one  of  the  infpcdlors  taking  hold 
of  the  point  thereof,  places  it  againft  fuch 
part  of  the  bulk  of  tobacco  (Handing  then  upon 
its  end)  as  he  choofes  to  examine.  Another 
of  the  attendants,  with  a huge  hand-mall, 
then  drives  the  wedge  or  fpike  into  the  cake 
or  bulk  of  tobacco  till  a fufficient  cleft  is  made 
to  raife  up  a fmaller  cake.  From  this  cleft 
the  infpeclors  take  out  a few  bundles  (or 

hands, 
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hands,  as  they  are  termed)  of  the  tobacco  ; 
and  they  repeat  this  breaking  in  as  many  parts 
of  the  hogfhead  as  they  think  proper  to  take 
fpecimens  from,  for  their  information  con- 
cerning the  fairnefs  of  tlie  package,  and  con- 
dition of  the  ftaple. 

i \ ' 

Of  Pajjing,  and  of  Burning. 

When  the  infpedtors  have  procured  fpeci- 
mens of  the  ftaple,  by  means  of  breaking  the 
hogfhead,  as  deferibed  under  the  laft  head,  it 
follows  to  pronounce  their  judgment ; a fen- 
tence,  indeed,  which  is  of  no  fmall  importance 
to  the  crop-maftcr,  the  fate  of  whofe  whole 
year’s  employment  is  now  brought  to  the  teft 
of  official  opinion  ; and  it  refts  with  two  men 
alone  to  fay  (in  effeft)  whether  he  merits  pay 
for  his  labour  or  not. 

If  the  leaf  appears  to  be  well  cured,  and 
put  up  in  merchantable  order  and  condition, 
they  generally  pafs  the  tobacco  immediately  on 
the  fpot.  If  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  they  retire 
to  the  infpeftors’  room  to  deliberate ; and  it 
the  tobacco  plants  are  either  the  product  of 
fuckers,  of  indifferent  quality,  or  put  up  in 
bad  order,  they  condemn  the  whole  hogfhead. 
In  this  laft  cafe  it  is  burnt ; and  although  it  is 
thus  a total  lofs  to  the  proprietor,  and  has  by 
. . ..  cuftom 
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cuftom  become  a kind  of  perquitite  to  tlie 
warehoufe  attendants,  yet  fo  furprizingly  has 
this  inquifition  of  traffic  been  managed,  fo 
prudently  has  the  authority  been  exercifed,  and 
fo  much  are  mankind  to  be  reconciled  to  ha- 
bitual Ioffes,  that  I fcarcely  recoiled  a murmur 
againft  the  infpedors,  although  I have  lived 
feveral  years  on  the  premifes  adjoining  to  the 
tobacco  kilns,  where,  perhaps,  a thoufand 
hogfheads  have  been  burnt  in  my  prefence. 

In  the  cafe,  however,  where  the  tobacco  Is 
paffed  by  the  infpedors  without  any  diminu- 
tion, the  hogffiead  is  immediately  replaced, 
weighed,  entered  upon  the  public  books,  and 
a receipt  or  note  given  to  the  proprietor.  There 
are  alfo  medium  cafes  between  palling  and 
burning,  which  demand  a fpecific  attention. 
We  will  treat  of  thefe  relpedively,  under  the 
following  heads. 

Of  Turning-up,  and.  Weighing. 

\ 

Turning-up,  is  a technical  term  which  fig- 
nifies  the  ad  of  replacing  the  tobacco  in  the 
hogffiead  after  it  has  paffed  the  inqueft  of  in- 
fpedion;  and  bellowing  upon  it,  under  the 
prize-beam,  a fufficient  cooperage  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  exportation. 

The  procefs  of  weighing  is  attached  to  that 

of 
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of  turning-up ; and  for  this  joint  fervicc  and 
nails  there  is  a fmall  allowance  made,  which 
is  generally  charged  upon  account  current  to 
the  merchant,  who  becomes  the  purchafer  of 
the  crop ; and  he  in  his  turn  ftates  this  charge 
in  the  account  current  of  the  planter. 

When  the  cooperage  is  finiffied,  the  tobacco 
pafles  to  the  fcalc  room  through  the  fame 
hands  ; and  from  this  official  weighing  the  in- 
fpedtor  gives  a voucher  of  public  refponfibiUty : 
yet  there  are  faid  to  be  inftances  lately  decided, 
where  the  legillative  vvifdom  of  Virginia  has 
loft  fight  of  the  ancient  maxims  of  its  public 
faith,  and  refufed  a verification  of  its  reputed 
commercial  fecurity*! 

How  far  this  variance  of  principle  may  com- 
port with  the  interefts  of  her  foreign  credit, 
is  a queftion  which  this  ancient  dominion  has 
fubmitted  to  the  folution  of  time.  In  fuch 
reference  ffie  clofes  the  mouth  of  an  individual 
citizen. 

Of  the  Warehoufe  Entry,  and  Tobacco  Note. 

It  has  already  been  fufficiently  explained, 
that  the  warchoufes  of  infpeftion  are  a public 
eftabliffiment.  It  follows  as  a confequence 

* See  Appendix. 
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that  their  boohs  are  to  be  matter  of  record  ; but 
I apprehend  they  cannot  be  allowed  the  full 
and  unqualified  force  of  certain  other  public 
records,  when  given  in  evidence,  becaufe  they 
are  frequently  expofed  openly  in  the  office  of 
the  infpe&or,  and  cannot,  upon  this  account, 
convey  the  fame  pointed  convi&ion  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a jury  that  they  would  do  if  they 
were  lefis  expofed.  They  arc,  however,  lefis 
exceptionable  in  point  of  pra&ice  than  w ould 
generally  be  conceived,  and  fieem  to  be  held 
in  fair  edimation,  as  a nice  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  imperfection  of  fyftcm,  and  the  in- 
tegrity which  has  preponderated  in  the  public 
appointments. 

The  method  of  book-keeping  in  thefe  ware- 

i 

houfes  is  neceflarily  fipecifi c,  and  fiuited  to  the 
occafion  : they  have  the  crop  book,  the  trans- 
fer book,  and  fiome  others ; and  their  forms 
are  in  fiome  inftances  under  legal  regulations, 
and  ruled  in  columns. 

The  crop  book  is  the  mod  important  con- 
cern : it  contains  a regular  entry,  in  columns, 
of  every  fimgle  hogfhead  of  crop  tobacco  * 

which 

* The  general  average  of  good  crop  tobacco  is  rated  at  ouc 
thoufand  pounds,  but  legally  crop  tobacco  mud  at  lead  weigh 

nine 
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which  is  paffed  in  the  warehoufe  to  which  it 
refers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year ; and  a fingle  line  for  each  hogfhead  re- 
fpectively,  when  written  tranfverfely  through 
thefe  columns,  fpecifies  the  planter’s  mark  and 
number,  Hie  date  wrhen  fuch  hogfhead  was 
palTcd  and  received  into  the  public  care,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  the  grofs,  tare,  and 
nett,  weight  in  pounds,  the  proportion  of 
Jiemmed  tobacco,  of  which  the  hogfhead  is 
compofed,  and  leaves  a broad  margin  for  cafual 
notes,  references  to  the  ffiipment  of  fuch  hogf- 
head, &c.  From  this  entry  a printed  formal 
receipt  or  note  is  filled  up,  figned  by  the  in- 
fpettors,  and  delivered  to  the  proprietor ; and 
it  is  by  this  note  that  all  tobaccos  are  bought 
and  fold,  and  circulated  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  fame  manner  as  bank  notes,  or 
current  coin : the  evidence  of  a depofit  of 
fo  much  in  the  public  warehoufes  being  there 
certified  officially  upon  the  face  of  the  note, 
and  the  current  value,  or  market  price,  re- 
ceiving an  univerfal  tone  from  the  fpecific  crc- 

nine  hundred  and  fifty  nett  pounds ; all  under  that  weight 
are  confidered  to  be  transfer , or  parcels  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  make  full  hoglheads. 

dibility 
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dibility  of  the  infpedtion  where  the  depofit  is 
made  *. 

This  note  is  therefore  a fufficient  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  to  afk,  demand, 
receive,  fue  for,  and  recover,  the  tobacco  or 
its  value,  which  the  note  ipecifies  to  have  been 
depofited ; and  when  the  tobacco  is  taken 
away  from  the  public  warehoufe,  to  be  fhip- 
ped  by  the  merchant,  this  note  is  always  re- 
turned to  the  infpedtor  as  his  voucher  for  the 
delivery.  In  fome  inftances,  however,  the 
greater  crop  mailers,  and  thofe  who  are  Hand- 
ing cuftomers  to  particular  merchants,  decline 
the  trouble  and  rifle  of  taking  out  tobacco 
notes,  and  give  a general  or  fpecial  order  for 
the  delivery  of  their  crop ; which  is  equally 
certain,  as  the  infpe&ors  never  fail  to  make  an 

immediate  entry  of  the  weights  from  the  fcale 
room. 

0/  the  third  Infpcdior,  and  of  the  Pickers. 

The  third  infpedtor  is  (in  this  refpedl)  a fu- 
pernumerary  officer  of  the  infpedlion  ware- 
houfe, appointed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  prin- 
cipal inlpedlors,  in  order  that  there  may  never 

* Choice  croPs  which  have  obtained  a handing  reputation 
will  fetch  an  extra  price. 
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be  a delay  or  impediment  through  the  death, 
ficknefs,  or  reafonable  abfence,  of  one  of  the 
principals  : and  any  other  negligence  of  the 
principals  would  be  a mifdemeanour  in  office, 
and  highly  punifhable  by  law.  One  of  the 
mod  experienced  of  the  pickers  is  generally  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  and,  in  any  of  the  de- 
faults fpecified  above,  he  fleps  completely  into 
the  {hoes  of  the  abfentee,  clothed  with  all  his 
authorities,  functions,  and  privileges. 

The  pickers  are  the  firft  gradation  of  fubordi- 
nate  officers  under  the  rank  of  infpeftor.  Their 
office  is  alfo  one  of  truft,  and  both  planters  and 
merchants  might  find  an  intcreft  in  difrobing 
it  of  certain  adopted  privileges,  at  the  expence 
of  fome  little  fpecific  equivalent.  It  mufl  be^ 
confeffied  to  their  credit,  however  (for  many  of 
thefe  are  perfons  of  property  and  fair  reputa- 
tion), that  more  evils  arife  from  the  privilege 
of  indulging  others  than  any  overt  ufe  for  their 
own  emolument ; and  if,  in  this  inftance,  they 
fall  ffiort  of  their  official  obligation,  this  petty 
offence  claims  the  fame  kind  ol  palliation 
which  fome  aferibe  to  be  the  birthright  of 
pious  peijuries.  The  duty  of  this  office  (be- 
fides  that  of  cooperage,  wherein  it  is  continually 
occupied)  refpc&s  that  medium  ftate  of  to- 
bacco which  is  neither  in  a condition  to  be 
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palled,  nor  to  be  refufed  : this  fometimes  hap- 
pens from  the  confederations  of  its  being  partly 
bad,  and  partly  good ; or  when  the  whole  is 
good  and  merchantable,  but  prized  when  it 
was  too  high  in  cafe.  In  either  of  thefe  in- 
stances it  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  pick  and 
feparate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  to  take 
away  thofc  parts  which  threaten  injury  to  the 
w hole  mafs  at  fea,  in  order  to  repack  it  again 
in  found  and  merchantable  condition.  There 
are  dated  rates  for  this  fervice  in  a general  way, 
which  are  charged  to  the  merchant,  as  here- 
tofore defenbed ; but  as  the  whole  cafk  is  fome- 
times  fo  out  of  order  as  to  need  a complete, 
laborious,  and  fcientific  overhauling,  thefe 
men  of  experience  are  more  amply,  and  very 
juftly,  rewarded  by  a fpecific  agreement. 

Befides  this  duty,  all  the  heavy  labour  and 
drudgery  of  the  wrarehoufes  fall  upon  this  clafs, 
who  have  feldom  any  other  help  than  a few~ 
day  labourers,  or  negro  attendants. 

Of  P icking , and  Repacking. 

Picking  is,  fimply,  the  ad  of  feparating  the 
bad  from  the  good,  according  to  legal  regula- 
tions. Repacking,  is  the  ad  of  placing  and 

G 2,  prizing 
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prizing  the  tobacco  into  the  hogfhcad,  in  the 
fame  method  which  wras  nrft  obferved  at  the 
prize-beam  of  the  crop  matter. 

Thefc  operations  have  both  of  them  been,  in 
fome  mcafurc,  explained  under  the  laft  head, 
but  it  yet  remains  to  give  ftrangers  fome  far- 
ther light  upon  this  fubjeCt.  It  fometimes 
happens  that  the  whole  cafk  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled, and  put  in  cafe,  by  handling  plant 
after  plant,  in  a way  fimilar  to  that  which  was 
obferved  in  the  planter’s  tobacco  houfe : to 
this  end  it  is  removed  from  the  infpeCtion  room 
to  the  picking  and  repacking  rooms  ; and  it  is 
fometimes  not  only  thrown  into  bulk,  as  it  was 
originally,  but  is  carried  a fecond  time  through 
the  procefs  of  hanging  and  drying,  to  which 
end  it  will  be  perceived  very  extenfivc  apart- 
ments, and  a ttavilh.  attention  of  the  pickers, 
are  required. 

\ ~ 

Of  transfer  Tobacco. 

Transfer  tobacco  is  that  collection  in  leaf, 
bundle,  or  hand,  which  arifes  from  the  aggre- 
gate ftock  of  remnants  which  remain  irom 
hogflieads  that  are  reduced  by  wattage  and 
refufal  beneath  the  ftandard  weight  ot  a fhip- 
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able,  or,  what  is  commonly  termed,  a crop, 
hogfhead  *. 

It  derives  the  name  transfer  from  the  prac- 
tice of  transferring  from  this  aggregate  ftock 
a fufficient  parcel  or  quantity  of  this  loofe  to- 
bacco into  the  hogfhead  of  another  perfon,  in 
order  to  make  up  any  fmall  deficiency  which 
may  render  fuch  cafk  a rcfpedtable  hogfliead, 
for  the  purpofe  of  exportation  ; and  tor  this  me 
it  is  cultomary  for  the  merchants  to  buy  up, 
at  an  under  price,  fuch  fmall  or  transfer  notes 
as  may  have  been  iffued  into  circulation  from 
the  infpetfiors  to  the  planters  whofe  crops  or 
hogfheads  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  legal  fhip- 
able  cafk  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nett 
weight.  It  generally  happens,  however,  that 
there  annually  remains  a quantity  of  this  kind 
of  tobacco  in  the  public  warehoufes,  over  and 
above  what  may  have  been  prized  into  crop 
hogfheads  for  exportation,  and  in  this  cafe  the 
infpetfiors  make  a report,  ex  officio,  to  the 
court  of  their  particular  county,  w ho,  at  their 
monthly  fitting  for  the  month  of  September, 
pafs  an  order  to  authorize  the  infpectors  to 
make  public  fale  of  fuch  tobacco  tor  ready 

* Lawfully  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by  cuflom 
under  flood  to  average  one  thou  fund  pounds, 
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money;  and  the  nett  produce  of  fuch  falc, 
after  deducting  a per  centage  for  the  cafual 
waftage,  and  a commiffion  of  five  per  centum 
to  the  infpedtors  for  management,  is  divided 
among  the  holders  of  unappropriated  transfer 
notes,  or  among  fuch  other  proprietors  as 
may  have  depofited  this  kind  of  flaple  commo- 
dity with  the  infpedtors,  on  the  faith  of  their 
book  entries. 

i ” 

Of  Shipping,  and  the  Manifeji. 

It  has  been  heretofore  obferved  that  tobacco 
is  not  hawked  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
vended  from  one  perfon  to  another,  by  means 
of  an  aftual  exhibition  of  this  bulky  article ; 
but  that  warehoufcs  are  eredled  in  convenient 
places,  as  public  repofitories  of  this  flaple  ; and 
a kind  of  circulating  medium  is  iflued  upon 
this  cfepofit  by  certain  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, whofe  good  faith  and  refponfibility 
(keeping  pacewith  that  of  Ahrahani  Newlaud ) 
render  the  tobacco  warehoufes  of  Virginia  the 
beft  banks  in  the  flate,  and  a refpediable  trea- 
fury  of  the  American  nation.  It  will  now  be 
underllood,  that  this  fpecies  of  circulation  adds 
to  the  partial  ufes  of  a circulating  medium  a 
fpecific  branch  of  traffic,  which  contributes  to 

facilitate 
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facilitate  the  means  of  acquifition  and  mutual 
intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe; 
and  which  (God  be  thanked  for  the  juft  re- 
ward) fticks  plentifully  to  the  fingers  of  a 
Glafgow  merchant. 

This  is  an  article  which  is  wont  to  return 
profit  to  the  induftry  of  the  fair  trader ; and 
when  he  has  accumulated  a fufficient  ftock  of 
notes  to  complete  his  intended  remittance,  he 
tranfmits  them  to  the  infpe&ion  from  whence 
they  ifl'ued,  where  the  infpeftors  then  in  office, 
upon  the  ftrength  of  thefe  obligatory  vouchers, 
proceed  to  preparing  him  for  fhipping  his 
cargo,  by  fearching  out  for  him  the  identical 
hogfheads  which  are  fpecified  in  the  receipts 
or  notes  of  infpeftion  by  him  prcfented.  A 
manifeft  is  then  made  out,  fpecifying  the 
grofs,  tare,  and  nett,  of  each  particular  hogf- 
head,  in  columns,  marked  and  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  inftruftions  of  the  merchant, 
and  with  the  requifite  references,  which,  being 
certified  by  the  infpeftors,  is  delivered  to  the 
merchant  or  his  agent,  as  an  authority  to  con- 
vey on  fhipboard  the  feveral  hogfheads  which 
are  therein  fpecified,  and  deftined  for  export- 
ation. 

\ 

i 
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Of  Delivery,  and  Taking-off. 

I apprehend  the  aft  of  delivery  from  the  in- 
fpeftor  to  the  agent  of  the  merchant,  to  be 
perfeft  and  complete,  and  the  rifk  thereupon 
to  be  legally  transferred  lo  the  full  acquittal  of  the 
infpettors,  when  the  feveral  hogfheads  fhall 
have  been  told  off  according  to  the  manifeft, 
and  permiflion  given  to  the  labourers  to  take 
them  away  ; for  there  is  neceflarily  a good  deal 
of  time  expended  in  this  operation  before  all  is 
completed,  and  the  period  is  as  neceffarily  felf- 
exiftent,  which  tranfpofes  the  tobacco  and  its 
paper  reprefentative.  I do  not  recolleft  that 
the  law  has  prccifely  adjufted  this  point ; yet 
the  critical  junfturc  is  effential  to  the  fpirit  of 
private  property,  and  it  behooves  us  to  com- 
prehend the  principles  upon  which  it  changes. 

It  is  cuffomary  in  taking  off  tobacco  to  fend 
up  fome  of  _ the  ableft  failors  belonging  to  the 
fhip,  as  labourers,  in  this  ftage  of  the  com- 
merce ; or  (which  is  far  preferable)  to  employ 
the  negro  watermen,  who  are  adepts  by  ex- 
perience. 1 have  known  feveral  inftances  of 
middle-fi zed  negroes,  who,  from  an  habitual 
flight,  and  praftical  fkill,  would  turn  three 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  upon  their  ends  at  once, 

each 
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each  hogfhead  weighing  one  thoufand  pounds 
nett  weight : yet  I have  feen  many  an  over- 
grown Enghfhman  ftram  hard  to  overcome 
one  hoarhead.  I am  aware  that  this  account 
(which  has  probably  many  vouchers  among 
the  Virginia  merchants)  will  be  thought  fabu- 
lous ; but  a patient  inquiry  will  render  it  fome- 
what  more  credible.  The  lattffis,  that  there 
is  a philofophical  principle  in  this  cafe  'which 
the  African  race  have  pretty  generally  difeo- 
vered  the  advantage  of;  and  a rap  upon  the 
hosefhead  with  their  knuckles  (’which  the 

O x 

knowing  European  will  aferibe,  perhaps,  to 
fuperftition)  ferves  to  inform  them,  by  the 
hollow  found,  which  end  of  the  calk  is  hea- 
vied.  The  negro  takes  the  benefit  of  the 
point  of  gravitation  ; and  -by  felecting  calks  of 
the  bulkied  bilge,  with  the  help  of  a board 
placed  acrofs  his  breaft,  he  puts  the  three  in 
motion  at  once,  and  affifts  their  inclination  of 
preponderancy  with  liis  main  fitrength  at  the 
critical  juncture.  A fimilar  principle  fhould 
be  obferved  in  the  handling  of  many  folid  bo- 
dies. A tree,  for  example,  grows  with  the 
heavieft  end  downwards,  and,  1 apprehend, 
the  difference  ol  gravity  would  be  very  per- 
ceptible in  a fquared  log  of  equal  dimenfions 
when  floating  in  ftill  water.  Thofe  who  are 
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accuftomed  to  rafting  timber,  however,  know 
very  well  the  advantage  of  towing  logs  with 
the  heavy  end  of  the  tree  forcmofl. 

There  are  three  diffind  methods  of  taking-off 
tobacco,  which  are  pradifed  in  Virginia ; and 
it  is  generally  necelfary  to  combine  two  of 
them  before  the  tobacco  is  completely  afloat : 
thefe  are  by  hand,  by  drays,  and  by  lighterage. 

< 0 

By  Hand. 

Taking-off  tobacco  by  hand  is  one  of  the 
ancient  methods,  for  which  the  Virginians 
have  the  credit  of  fome  originality  ; and  upon 
this  operation  time  and  practice  have  afforded 
ufeful  improvements. 

Neceffity  at  firft  compelled  the  joint  labour, 
in  this  inftance,  of  both  landfmen  and  feamen, 
who  united  in  the  application  of  manual  la- 
bour to  get  the  tobacco  on  lhipboard.  Profit 
flimulated  this  exertion  till  it  extended  the 
practice  to  feveral  miles  from  the  fea  port ; and 
this  drudgery  called  forth  the  help  of  ropes  and 
ferews,  which  being  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
traces,  by  ferewing  the  pin  into  the  tobacco 
for  an  axle,  ferved  thefe  two-legged  cattle*  for 
the  application  of  accumulated  force,  when 
exigencies  required  it;  and  enabled  them  to 

j°g 
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jog  on  at  an  accelerated  pace  upon  the  ordi- 
nary level  roads,  which  the  lower  countries 
afforded.  By  degrees  thefe  traces  received 
the;  improvement  of  a pair  of  fridlion  rollers  to ' 
relieve  the  rope  from  the  chime  of  the  cafk ; 
and  this  cultom  it  feems  continued  partially 
within  the  memory  of  fome  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, though  it  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  a 
general  way  abol idled  with  the  eftablifhment 
of  public  warehoufes. 

In  refpedt  to  takingroff,  this  method  dill 
exifts  in  fome  places : thofe  who  are  mod  ex- 
pert, however,  prefer  to  difpenfe  with  this  ap- 
paratus, and  manage  the  hogdieads  with  fuch 
extraordinary  flight  of  hand,  that  the  Virginia 
negroes  treat  a hogdiead  of  tobacco  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  a coachmaker  handles  a 
wheel  Both  thefe  methods  feem  to  be 
growing  out  of  ufe,  and  the  population  of  fea* 

* The  warehoufes  at  Ofbornes,  upon  James’s  river,  ftand 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  diftance  of  fomewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  a 
hollow  road  leads  down  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees 
from  the  warehoufe  to  the  wharf.  Two  negroes  manage, 
at  this  place,  as  many  hogfheads  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
as  fills  up  this  intermediate  fpace  It  is  done  by  the  help  of 
a hand-mall,  which  is  moved  by  the  handle  before  the  firft 
hogfliead,  which  fuftains  one  hundred  more,  if  need  be. 

port 
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port  towns  is  found  to  demand  a more  accom- 
modating conveyance. 

By  Drays.  f 

Drays  are  but  of  late  years  introduced  into 
practice  in  the  fouthern  Rates  of  America. 
The  public  tobacco  warehoufes  at  Richmond, 
Mancheftcr,  and  Peterfburgh,  in  Virginia,  fland 
fome  diftance  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  the 
cuflom  of  taking-off  by  hand  has  a long  time 
prevailed.  Thele  towns  are  now  growing  po- 
pulous, and  the  increafe  of  their  commerce 
has  called  the  attention  of  their  police  to  the 
relief  of  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  rolling 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  through  the  flreets  by 
hand,  by  the  fubftitution  of  drays  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  manner  ; this  is  not,  however,  the  general 
practice  at  all  warehoufes,  for  many  of  them 
continue  their  ancient  methods. 

By  Lighters. 

Bcfides  the  neceffity  of  taking-off  tobacco 

by  the  two  methods  herein-before  mentioned, 

in  rcfpc6l  to  the  land  carriage,  the  conflant 

fullage  from  the  plough,  and  other  walkings 

of  the  upland  countries,  have  impeded  the  na- 

• • * 
vigation. 
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vigation,  which  formerly  held  a better  channel 
near  the  falls  of  the  feveral  rivers,  but  parti- 
cularly James’s  river,  where  the  channel  is 
fubjed  to  frequent  changes,  upon  which  ac- 
count there  is  fometimes  occafion  to  ufe  a kind 
of  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  /cow,  which  draws 
but  a few  inches  water,  and  will  take  off  horn 
ten  to  twenty  hogfheads  or  more,  and  convey 
them  to  veffels  in  the  channel  which  frequent 
the  river  trade,  of  which  notice  will  be  more  . 
particularly  taken  hereafter.  Thefe  lighters 
are  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe,  being  built 
with  flat  bottoms,  upright  fides  of  about  two 
feet  fix  inches  or  three  feet,  and  hoped  up  at 
.each  end  fo  as  to  ride  over  the  waves  with  lefs 
refiftancc  than  a fquare  or  blunt  end  would 
permit.  A fimilar  kind  of  boats  are  ufed  for 
the  ferries  in  Virginia  ; thefe  admit  a waggon 
and  ■ team  to  drive  in  at  one  end  of  them, 
which  is  driven  out  at  the  other  when  the  boat 
arrives  at  the  oppofite  fhore  ; and  this  method 
is  found  capable  of  confiderable  accommoda- 
tion and  difpatch. 

Of  Depredations. 

Of  all  the  commercial  articles  which  tra- 

verfe  the  ocean,  there  are  none,  perhaps, 

which 
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which  are  more  fubjecft  to  waft  age  by  depreda- 
tions than  the  commodity  we  are  fpeakihg  ofi 
It  is  continually  expofed  to  pilfering,  even 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  the  field,  and 
through  the  whole  procefs  of' curing;  and  un- 
til it  is  conveyed  to  market  it  is  indeed  fub- 
jefted  to  fimilar  injury.  But  the  greater  Ioffes 
aie  fuftained  after  it. is  delivered  into  the  public 
warehoufes  : it  feems  proper  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
fpecifically'. 

Of  Depredations  privileged  by  Cujlom. 

I hav  e intimated  under  the  general  head 
that  depredations  upon  tobacco  are  committed 
fiom  the  moment  it  is  firft  gathered  into  the 
barn , but  there  are  of  thefe  fome  privileged 
by  cuftom  from  the  inftant  curing  crops  become 
fit  for  ufe ; and  the  chewing,  fmoking,  and 
fnuffing  depredators  of  the  country,  find  illicit 
means  enough  to  effeft  an  imperceptible  reduc- 
tion by  littlcs,  fuch  as  few  perfons  care  to  no- 
tice. As  this  fpecies  of  making  common  pro- 
perty has  perhaps  fome  hofpitable  and  bene- 
volent principles  attached  to  it,  I fhall  let  it 
alone,  and  more  efpecially  as  the  prefence  of 
the  proprietor  may  be  faid  in  moft  cafes  to  give 
a tacit  approbation.  But  when  the  crop  is 
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once  delivered  into  the  public  Warehoufes,  and 
an  officer  of  the  government  is  charged  with  a 
refponfibility  for  its  forthcoming,  there  can  be 
no  proprietary  prefence  (in  the  general  nature 
of  the  tranfadlion)  from  whom  an  affent  can 
be  received  for  the  exercife  of  fuch  privileges 
as  are  malum  in  Je,  and  are  not  a whit  the 
more  qualified  becaufe  cuftom  has  led  men  to 
pradtife  them  in  open  daylight.  It  fhall  be 
the  bufinels  of  this  work  to  Hate  thefe  fadts 
impartially,  to  point  out  the  inflances  of  mal- 
feafance  which  are  overlooked ; and  it  refts 
with  thofe  to  whom  it  more  appropriately  be- 
longs. to  remedy  the  evils  which  may  be  dif- 
covered. 

Now  it  is  cuftomary  with  moft  planters  to 
weigh  the  bulk  of  tobacco  with  the  fteelyards, 
when  it  is  firft  packed  into  the  hoglheads  ; and 
from  this  weighing  they  are  enabled  to  give 
their  merchant  an  approximate  afiurance  of 
the  quantity  he  may  expedt  from  them ; for  it 
is  generally  a cuftom  in  the  tobacco  trade  for 
the  merchant  to  deliver  the  planter  his  goods 
upon  account  current  through  the  year,  and  to 
credit  him  by  the  amount  of  his  crop,  an- 
nually, when  it  is  carried  to  market.  It  is  here 
received  into  the  care  of  a public  officer;  but 
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if  there  happens  to  be  a glut  of  bufinefs,  fo  that 
the  turn  of  infpection  is  procraftinated,  it  re- 
mains openly  in  the  warehoufi?  yard,  or,  per- 
haps at  rnoft,  only  rolled  under  an  open  fhel- 
ter,  until  the  infpedtors  can  find  leifure  to 
attend  to  it.  During  this  period  it  is  expofed 
to  the  firth  llage  of  public  privilege-,  for  cv.ry 
man  thinks  himfelf  privileged  to  take  a hand- 
ful as  he  pafies,  for  the  purpofe  of  chewing  or 
fmoking,  according  to,  eflablljhed  aiftom,  dream- 
ing little  perhaps  that  the  example  is  fo  often 
repeated  as  to  deceive  the  merchant’s  expecta- 
tions very  perceptibly ; for  as  the  hogfheads 
arc  pretty  generally  fliattered  in  bringing  to 
market,  there  is  no  want  of  fufficient  apertures 
through  broken  Haves  and  deficient  heading, 
which  afford  an  eafy  admiffion  to  the  too 
greedy  hand  of  the  privileged  plunderer  of  a 
produce  for  which  others  have  paid  the  fweat 
of  their  brow. 

Such  is  the  Hate  of  depredation  during  the 
intermediate  ftage  which  occurs  between  the 
delivery  of  the  crop  and  the  adt  of  infpedtiom 
But  it  is  after  this  operation,  and  during  its 
procefs,  that  the  great  harveft  of  cuftomary 
plunder  commences. 

The  attendants  upon  the  w^arehoufe  opera- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  their  illicit  receivers,  are  the  moil 
benefited  of  all  men,  by  a pradhce  which  has 
become  a kind  of  calculable  privilege  through 
its  frequent  indulgence  ; though  all  who  pafs 
are  admitted  partakers,  in  a certain  degree, 
without  much  ceremony.  The  firft,  however, 
have  grown  into  a kind  of  formidable  profef- 
fion,  who  are  not  only  in  the  open  habit  of 
vending  other  people’s  tobacco,  by  privilege,  in 
twifts  and  rolls  for  home  confumption,  but  are 
the  principal  merchants  who  fupply  failors  and 
fmall  adventurers  for  exportation.  Nay,  I be- 
lieve, it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove,  that  negro 
attendants  at  the  Richmond  warehoufes  have 
been  honoured  with  applications  from  England 
for  th<^  choiceft  chewing  tobacco ; that  this 
privilege  has  in  other  inftances  extended  itfelf 
to  cafks ; and  I fliould  not  think  it  an  exagge- 
rated eftimate  upon  the  aggregate  of  this  com- 
merce, to  calculate  its  Ioffes  by  privilege  at 
many  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum. 

The  rejedled  tobacco  has  been  heretofore 
another  prmleged  fource  of  confiderable  depre- 
dation ; and  I prefume  the  items  of  muff  and 
foap  afhcs  have  yielded  refpedtable  profits.  I 
undcrftand  that  late  laws  have  abated  the  ri- 
gour of  this  inquifitorial  penalty,  and  that  a 
planter  is  now  clearly  permitted  to  take  away 
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and  make  the  befl  of  an  inferior  commodity. 
If  not,  it  would  certainly  be  an  equitable  amend- 
ment to  let  the  rejecting  infpe&ors  afiign  the 
inferior  degree  of  ufe  for  which  the  plant  might 
be  fuitable,  to  the  profit  of  him  alone  whofe 
induftry  was  applied  in  cultivating,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  an  unfortunate  market. 

» ' 

Of  fuccefjive  Depredations  by  cafual  Expofure. 

Hitherto  I have  noticed  only  thofe  depreda- 
tions which  are  confidered  under  the  idea  of 

1 * 

privileges,  and  fandioned  in  fome  degree  by 
the  tacit  afient  of  the  crowd  who  may  be 
looking  on.  It  remains  yet  to  notice  various 
depredations  by  petty  thefts,  which  cannot  be 
confidered  to  be  much  lefs  injurious  to  pro- 
prietors. 

The  practice  of  roguifh  planters  dealing 
from  other  men.  s tobacco  houfes,  has  been  in 
feveral  inftances  deteded,  profecuted,  and  pu-. 
nifhed,  as  the  judicial  records  of  the  country 
teftify;  and  as  the  laws  on  this  head  have 
made  ample  provifion  to  punifh  the  offence, 
there  feems  to  be  no  other  remedy  than  ex- 
amples of  moral  red itude,  and  vigilance,  to  fee 
them  duly  enforced.  Hoglheads  of  tobacco 
which  are  fometimes  left  expofed  on  their  way 
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to  market,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
breaking  down  of  waggons,  the  tiring  of 
hdrfes,  or  the  lownefs  of  water  conveyance 
during  droughty  feafons,  are  cafualties  which 
cannot  be  fo  well  guarded  againlt ; and  I be- 
lieve cafes  have  happened  in  this  inltance, 
where  the  hogfhead  has  been  ftolen  with  im- 
punity. To  this  fpecies  of  depredation,  how- 
ever, .as  well  as  that  committed  by  privilege, 
we  find  tobaccos  molt  of  all  expofed  in  the 
public  warefioufes,  and  in  taking  off  with  de- 
fective headings  and  Haves,  for  it  is  fuch  op- 
portunities as  thefe  which  are  molt  likely  to 
lhelter  villains  from  detection,  and  particularly 
in  the  dark  deeds  of  the  night.  It  is  'from 
thefe  thefts  that  the  peddling  commerce  of 
the  country  and  the  adventures  of*"feamen  are 
often  augmented;  and  the  remedies  merit 
confideration  among  thole  who  are  injured. 

Of  the  Crop  Mafier , Overfeer,  and  Hands ; and  of 

their  refpective  Shares,  Funttions,  and  Pri- 
vileges. 

The  propenfity  which  the  people  of  England 
feem  to  have,  too  generally,  to  impute  the 
odium  of  a Have  trade  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
a country  on  whom  their  own  thirft  after  fo- 
reign lucre  has  bellowed  the  hated  evil,  induces 
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me  to  notice  this  worjl  condition  of  its  exijlence 
in  any  part  of  the  American  continent  which 
lies  northward  of  the  indigo  culture : though 
I confefs  myfelf  at  prefent  to  be  imperfectly 
prepared  to  write  upon  a fubjedl  which  is  now 
accidentally  taken  up,  after  feveral  years  ab- 
fence  from  the  fcene  of  action,  and  on  which 
account  my  memory  feels  confiderably  weak- 
ened. I will,  neverthelefs,  attempt  a concife 
ftat'ement  of  w'hat  occurs,  leaving  my  defi- 
ciencies to  the  amendment  of  thofe  who  may 
be  more  immediately  acquainted  with  the  fyf- 
tem  of  apportioning  American  crops,  or  who 
may  find  leifure  and  inclination  to  mvefhgate 
luch  a topic  to  enrich  the  annals  of  agricul- 
The crop  majler  is  generally  the  proprietor  ot 
the  land  which  he  cultivates,  and  always  he  is 
undcrllood  to  be  the  tenant  in  pofieflion : more 
technically,  he  is  the  mafier  of  the  eftate,  who 
generally  underftands  the  whole  procefs  of  the 
culture,  and  gives  inftru&ions  concerning  the 
various  operations,  though  perhaps  he  does 
not  attend  perfonally  to  their  execution : he 
furnifhes  all  the  ncceffary  provifions,  utenfils, 
and  apparatus  ; is  lord  of  the  foil,  and  receives 
a proportionate  profit  of  its  produ&ions  in  kind, 

whether  lie  tills  the  ground  with  his  own  ne- 
groes, 
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groes,  with  hireling  labourers,  or  with  inde- 
pendent cultivators,  termed  croppers.  In  any  - 
of  thefe  events,  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  hp 
receives  his  proportion  of  it  in  fhares  according 
to  cnjlom  of  the  country.  An  idea  of  this  cuf- 
tomary  arrangement  may  be  conceived  by 
Grangers  from  the  following  example,  which 
prevails  in  fome  places,  but  varies  in  others : 
If  A (for  inflance)  furnifhes  the  land,  and  finds 
every  thing  necefiary  to  its  cultivation,  and  B 
undertakes  the  labour  of  the  culture,  A will 
fhare  two  parts,  and  B will  fhare  one.  It,  on 
the  contrary,  A finds  the  land  only,  and  B fur- 
nifhes the  labour  and  necefiaries  of  cultivation, 
A will  fhare  one  third  part,  and  B will  take 
two.  It  follows  from  thefe  proportions,  that 
the  rent  of  the  land  is  valued  at  one  third  of 
the  whole  produce  ; the  lurnifbing  of  the  pro- 
vifion  and  materials  at  one  other  third  ; and 
that  the  other  one  third  part  is  to  compenfate 
for  the  manual  labour  bellowed.  Now  it  is 
this  labour  which  is  divided  among  the  la- 
bourers who  perform  it : as,  for  inflance,  a hand 
of  medium  capacity  will  perform  one  fhare  of 
the  aggregate  labour  ; a hand  of  extraordinary 
capacity  will  perhaps  perform  a fhare  and  a 
quarter,  or  a fhare  and  a half  of  fuch  labour  ; 
a woman  will  perform  three  quarters  of  a fhare  ; 

II  3 a boy 
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a boy  half  a {hare,  &c.  And  in  this  way  the 
{hares  are  ultimately  fettled  in,  what  is  termed, 
dividing  the  crop. 

The  overfeer  is  a kind  of  fubordinate  tow- 
ard (for  upon  large  eftates  there  is  a toward 
who  intervenes  between  the  mator  and  many 
overfeers),  who  overfees  and  fuperintends  the 
management  of  the  crop,  and  is  much,  or  al- 
together, with  the  hands  during  the  hours  of 
labour,  which  continue  from  daylight  until 
the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  fome  part  of  the 
night,  by  moon  or  candlelight,  during  the 
winter.  Overfeers  are  generally  white  men  of 
fome  experience  and  refpedtability ; and  there 
, are  fome  of  the  profeffion  of  high  characters 
and  good  intereft.  There  are,  neverthelefs, 
negroes  upon  many  eftates  who  rife  by  their 
merit  to  this  degree  of  promotion ; and  there 
are  generally  upon  large  eftates  very  truft- 
worthy  foremen  among  the  negroes,  who  offi- 
ciate in  their  overfeer  s abfence,  and  fave  him 
much  trouble  by  their  management.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  black  overfeers  are 
more  fevere  tafk-mators  than  the  -white  ones, 
and  are  more  dreaded  by  their  fellow-flaves. 
The  employment  of  an  overfeer  never  ceafes, 
from  the  feed  to  the  harveft : he  mult  be  al- 
ways and  every  where  prefent  (as  it  were),  and 
a ffiould 
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ftiould  know  every  thing  which  pafles  till  he 
has  taken  his  crop  to  market.  He  is  the  re- 
fponfible  perfon  for  all  tranfadlions  upon  the 
eftate,  and  his  intereft  is  generally  interwoven 
in  one  common  web  with  that  of  his  employer, 
and  of  the  labourers,  to  be  ultimately  divided 
into  fhares ; but  there  are,  neverthelefs,  fome 
exceptions  where  mailers  give  their  overfeers  a 
{landing  falary  in  lieu  of  their  fliares.  An  over- 
leer partakes,  in  the  ordinary  cafe,  of  every 
fpecies  of  crop  which  is  cultivated^  according 
to  the  rate  of  his  agreement,  which  will  per- 
haps extend  to  a fhare  and  a half,  two,  three, 
or  more  lhares,  according  to  his  reputation, 
experience,  and  merit.  And  this  compenfa- 
tion  is  feldom  feparated  from  the  joint  Hock, 
but  more  generally  fold  in  the  aggregate,  and 
accounted  for  by  the  employer  upon  fettle- 
ment ; yet  this  is  a point  which  is  optional 
with  the  overfeer.  In  many  cafes  the  over- 
feer  is  allowed  to  keep  a horfe  or  .two  of  his 
own,  a few  hogs,  cattle,  &c.  and  thefe  feldom 
fliamc  their  keeper,  as  they  range  at  large 
upon  free  coil. 

The  hands  are  moll  generally  Ilaves  belong- 
ing to  the  ellate  ; and  thefe  in  fome  inflances 
are  attached  to  it,  and  defeend  with  the  land 
to  the  next  heir : in  others  they  are  confidered 
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perfonal  property,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cafe,  and  the  local  regulations  of  the  par- 
ticular legislation ; for  each  ftatc  in  the  union 
retains  its  diftind  and  Separate  fovereign  rights, 
and  the  boafted  Supremacy  which  an  Englifh- 
man  is  wont  to  aferibe  to  CongreSs  is  more 
qualified  than  it  is  generally  conceived  to  be. 
The  Sons,  however,  of  many  planters  work  in 
the  crop  equally  with  the  negroes,  nor  is  there 
any  material  practical  distinction  obferved  be-, 
tween  them.  There  are  alfo  white  hirelings 
who  cultivate  tobacco,  efpecially  upon  the 
footing  of  croppers,  but  thefe  are  more  generally 
found  among  the  Irifh  and  German  planters, 
than  among  the  Virginians,  and  their  fare  is 
in  common  with  the  family.  Confining  the 
idea  of  hands  to  negroes  who  compofe  the  ma- 
jority, their  matter  is  compenfated  for  their 
labours  in  the  crop,  by  an  allowance  of  their 
proportionate  Shares.  In  return  for  this  he  ge- 
nerally furnifhes  them  with  coarfe  clothing , a 
negro  ciuarter  relidence,  or  a private  houfe  of 
their  own,  if  they  chooSe  to  build  one  out  of 
his  materials  ; as  much  land  as  they  think  pro- 
per to  cultivate  at  leifure  hours,  rent  free ; a 
regular  allowance  of  corn  and  Salt  provlfions, 
or  Salted  fifh  ; the  privilege  of  cultivating  cot- 
ton, melons,  potatoes,  vegetables,  flax,  hops,. 

fruits. 
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fruits,  &c.;  of  rearing  as  many  ducks,  geefe, 
dunghill  fowls,  and  turkies,  as  they  can  ma- 
nage : in  fome  instances  this  indulgence  is  ex- 
tended to  a fmall  flock  of  fwine  ; and  I have 
known  many  flaves  who  kept  their  own 
horfes,  and  lived  comfortably  and  refp'edlably 
upon  the  furplus  of  their  time. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  policy  of  the 
law  has  invefled  the  mate  with  an  ablolute 
authority  to  tyrannize; ; but  this  is  rarely  exer- 
pifed,  and  efpecially  fince  the  American  revo- 
lution. There  are,  however,  fome  whofe 
avarice  is  found  to  flimulate  them  to  acts  of 
feverity  and  penury,  but  fuch  are  juflly  ab- 
horred, and  the  perpetrators  of  thofc  cowardly 
cruelties  arc  feldom  without  tiie  penalty  ot 
their  demerit,  in  the  conipicuous  contempt  of 
their  neighbours.  When  it  is  confidered,  in- 
deed, from  how  many  focial  cares  and  duties 
negro  flavery  is  exempted ; that  the  mailer  is 
obliged  to  provide  lor  them  m all  eccnts,  that 
prudence  often  elevates  their  circumflances 
above  the  mduflnous  labourer  ot  iLuropc  , that 
the  mitigated  condition  of  their  prefent  fhac- 
kles,  renders  the  name  of  the  thing  more  hor- 
rible than  the  reflraint,  it  may  (though  not  to 
be  voluntarily  fought  after)  be  a more  enviable 

fituation. 
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fituation,  in  the  eye  of  found  philofophy,  than 
the  pompous  bondage  of  the  pageant  great. 
At  any  rate,  I have  known  negroes  who  have 
reafoned  againfl  emancipation ; and  have  been 
credibly  informed  of  others  who  have  peti- 
tioned to  return  to  their  former  flavery  ! Hap- 
x pily  for  myfelf,  I neither  am,  nor  ever  {hall 

fce,  ^ Have- holder. 
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Of  various  Methods  of  cultivating  Tobaccco  in 

America,  according  to  the  Practice  of  fotmet 

Times,  which  have  occurred  fince  the  Com- 
mencement of  this  Work. 

S s 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  Minifter  - 
of  James’s  town  in  Virginia,  who  has  written 
a fhort  and  faithful  account  of  that  countiy, 
publilhed  in  London  in  1734,  gives  us  the 
following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  culture 
of  this  article. 

“ When  a trad  of  land  is  feated*,”  fays  he, 
f‘  they  clear  it  by  felling  the  trees  about  a yard 
from  the  ground,  left  they  fhould  ftioot  again. 
What  wood  they  have  occafion  for  they  carry 
off,  and  burn  the  reft,  or  let  it  lie  and  rot  upon 
the  ground. 

“ The  land  between  the  logs  and  ftumps 
they  hoe  up,  planting  tobacco  there  in  the 
fpring,  encloftng  it  with  a flight  fence  of  cleft 
rails.  This  will  laft  for  tobacco  fome  years  if 
the  land  be  good,  as  it  is  where  fine  timber  or 
grape  vines  grow. 

“ Land,  when  hired,  is  forced  to  bear  tobacco 
by  penning  their  cattle  upon  it;  but  cow- 

* H.  Jones’s  Prefent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  39,  printed  in 
London,  1724. 
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penned  tobacco  taftes  ftrong,  and  that  planted 
in  wet  marfhy  land  is  called  non-burning  to- 
bacco, which  fmokes  in  the  pipe  like  leather, 
unlefs  it  be  of  a good  age. 

“ When  land  is  tired  of  tobacco  it  will  bear 
Indian  corn  or  Englifh  wheat,  or  any  other 
European  grain  or  feed,  with  wonderful  in- 
creafe. 

“ Tobacco  and  Indian  corn  are  planted  in 
hills,  as  hops,  and  fecured  by  worm  fences , 
which  are  made  of  rails  fupporting  one  another 
very  firmly  in  a particular  manner. 

“ Tobacco  requires  a great  deal  of  fkill  and 
trouble  in  the  right  management  of  it.  They 
raife  the  plants  in  beds,  as  we  do  cabbage 
plants,  which  they  tranfplant  and  replant  upon 
cccafion  after  a fhower  of  rain,  which  they 
call  a feafon.  When  it  is  grown  up  they  top 
it,  or  nip  off  the  head,  fuccour  it,  or  cut  off 
the  ground  leaves,  weed  it,  hill  it,  and,  when 
ripe,  they  cut  it  down  about  fix  or  eight  leaves 
on  a {talk,  which  they  carry ‘into  airy  tobacco 
houfes ; after  it  is-  withered  a little  in  the  fun, 
there  it  is  hung  to  dry  on  fticks,  as  paper  at 
the  paper  mills ; when  it  is  in  proper  cafe  (as 
they  call  it)  and  the  air  neither  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry,  they  Jlrike  it,  or  take  it  down,  then 
cover  it  up  in  bulk,  or  a great  heap,  where  it 

lies 
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lies  till  they  have  leifure  or  occafion  to  Jem 
it  (that  is,  pull  the  leaves  from  the  {talk),  or 
{trip  it  * (that  is,  to  take  out  the  great  fibres), 
and  tie  it  up  in  hands,  or  Jraight  lay  it,  and 
fo  by  degrees  prize  or  prefs  it  with  proper  en- 
gines into  great  hogtheads,  containing  from 
. about  iix  to  eleven  hundred  pounds ; tour  ot 
which  hogfiheads  make  a tun,  by  dimenfions, 
not  by  weight;  then  it  is  ready  for  tale  or 

{hipping.  . ' 

“ There  are  two  forts  of  tobacco,  viz.  Ut  oo- 
noko,  the  ftronger,  and  Jweet-fcented,  the  mild- 
er ; the  firft  with  a {harper  leaf  like  a fox  s ear, 
and  the  other  rounder  and  with  finer  fibres : 
but  each  of  thefe  are  varied  into  feveral  forts, 
much  as  apples  and  pears  are ; and  I ha\e 
been  informed  by  the  Indian  traders,  that  the 
inland  Indians  have  forts  of  tobacco  much  dif- 
fering from  any  planted  or  uied  by  the  Euro- 
peans.” 

A gentleman  of  Holland,  in  a private  trea- 
tife,  which  he  has  lately  written  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  for  the  inftrudtion  ot  protefi- 
fional  tobacconrfts,  has  fpoken  ot  a method  of 
culture  in  Virginia,  which  is  unknown  to  me. 


* The  terms,  Jiem,  and  Jirip,  are  here  tranfpoftd  ; proba- 
bly by  an  overfight  of  the  firft  printer. 

but 
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but  which  may  have  been  pra&ifed,  perhaps, 
by  the  Dutch  adventurers  to  that  country, 
whofe  goods  were  fecured  to  them  by  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  of  furrender  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  executed  at 
James  s city  in  Virginia,  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1751.  And  as  the  method  deferibed 
niay  probably  afford  fome  agricultural  lights 
worth  notice,  I have  been  at  fome  pains  to 
render  it  correctly  into  Englifli  by  the  help  of 
a gentleman  fkilled  in  the  original  tongue. 

“ In  Spring,”  fays  he,  “ red  feed,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  white,  is  put  into  a clean  pot ; 
milk  or  ftale  beer  is  poured  upon  it,  and  it  is 
ieft  for  two  or  three  days  in  this  ftate ; it  is 
then  mixed  with  a quantity  of  fine  fat  earth, 
and  fet  afide  in  a hot  chamber,  till  the  feeds 
begin  to  put  out  Phoots.  They  are  then  town 
in  a hot-bed.  When  the  young  plants  have 
grown  to  a finger’s  length,  they  are  taken  up 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fecond  of 
May,  and  planted  in  ground  that  has  been 
previoufly  well  manured  with  the  dung  of 
doves  or  fwine.  They  are  placed  at  fquare 
diftances  of  one  and  a half  foot  from  one  ano- 
ther. In  dry  weather,  they  are  now  to  be 
watered  with  lukewarm  water  foftly  fhowered 
upon  them,  between  funfet  and  twilight. 

“ When 
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<(  When  thefe  plants  are  full  two  feet  high, 
the  tops  of  the  ftems  are  broken  off,  to  make 
the  leaves  grow  thicker  and  broader.  Here 
and  there  are  left  a few  plants,  without  having 
their  tops  broken  off,  in  order  that  they  may 
afford  feeds  for  another  year.  Throughout 
the  fumm'er  the  other  plants  are,  from  time  to 
time,  pruned  at  the  top ; and  the  whole  field 
is  carefully  weeded,  to  make  the  growth  of  the 

leaf  fo  much  the  more  vigorous. 

« In  the  month  of  September,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fixteenth  day,  and  between  the 
hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  belt  leaves  are  to  be  taken  off. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  pluck  the  leaves 
when  they  are  dry  than  when  they  are  moift. 
When  plucked  they  are  to  be  immediately 
brought  home,  and  hung  upon  cords  within 
the  houfe,  to  dry,  in  as  full  expofure  as  is  pof- 
fible,  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air ; but 
fo  as  to  receive  no  rain.  In  this  expofure  they 
remain  till  the  months  of  March  and  April 
following ; when  they  are  to  be  put  up  in 
bundles,  and  conveyed  to  the  ftore-houfe,  in 
which  they  may  be  kept,  that  they  may  be 
there  flill  more  perfe&ly  dried  by  a moderate 
heat. 

“ Within  eight  days  they  muff  be  removed 

to 
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to  a different  place,  where  they  are  to  be  fpa- 
ringly  fprinkled  with  fait  wrater,  and  left  till 
the  leaves  fhall  be  no  longer  warm  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  hand.  A barrel  of  water  with  fix 
handfuls  of  fait  are  the  proportions.  After  all 
this  the  tobacco  leaves  may  be  laid  afide  for 
commercial  exportation.  They  will  remain 
frefh  for  three  years.” 

So  far  for  thte  method  related  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Holland.  I find  fome  farther  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  early  methods'  of  culti- 
vating and  managing  this  plant,  related  in  the 
Very  fcarce  and  interefting  voyages  of  Peerc 
Le  Bat,  written  in  the  French  language,  wdiich 
I have  caufed  to  be  tranflated  ; but  as  it  would 
mutilate  his  account  of  the  fubjedl,  if  I were 
to  feparate  the  particulars  of  the  culture  from 
the  reft,  I prefer  to  give  a fuller  ftatement  in  a 
feparate  part  of  this  work,  to  which  I muft 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  ; and  I have  hopes 
that,  the  obftinacy  of  habitual  practice,  and 
the  trodden  paths  of  our  anceftors,  will  prove 
no  obftacle  to  thofe  experiments,  and  compare 
fons,  which  may  be  helpful  to  agricultural 
knowledge,  efpecially  in  V lrginia,  where  na- 
ture has  afforded  a w'ide  and  bountiful  field,  it 
men  would  but  truft  themfelves  a little  way 

beyond  the  leading-firings  of  their  forefathers. 

I fhall 
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I lhall  add  to  this  a few  particulars  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  culture,  and  of  curing  to- 
bacco in  Maryland,  arid  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia. 

, - » * ^ » 

• *•  ; 

Method  of  Raifng  and  Curing  Tobacco  in  Mary- 
land, as  communicated  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  Bofton,  1 786.  See  American 
Mufeurn,  p.  135,  i1 7 8 7 . 

“ Tobacco  is  faifed  and  cured,  in  this  {late, 
hearly  according  to  the  following  procefs. 

“ In  March,  a bed  is  prepared  in  fome  rich 
ipot  on  the  plantation,  by  burning  a large 
quantity  of  bfufh-wood  * upon  it,  and  raking 
the  furface  fine.  About  the  firft  of  May  the 

feeds  are  fown  in  it  broad  call,  and  generally 

; } ’ « v 

mixed  with  allies,  in  order  to  difperfe  them 
more  equally.  The  young  plants  are  clearifed 
of  weeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  feedling  on'fOris 
or  cabbage  plants;  arid,  like  the  latter,  are 
fit  to  be  tranfplantcd  when  about  tytfo’  inches 
high. 

The  ground  to  receive  them,  when  let  out 
or  tranfplanted,  is  prepared  with  a narrow  hoe, 
by  digging  holes  of  about  a foot  fquarc,  and  as 


* BruJb-vjood , fignifies  the  loppings  of  trees,  fuch  as  in 
fcme  places  in  the  north  of  England  are  called  cheats. 

I deep. 
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deep,  three  feet  apart  every  way,  in  rows. 
This  is  termed  holing : the  earth  about  the 
hole,  and  that  which  came  out  of  it,  is 
next  formed  into  a hill,  over  the  hole,  like 
cabbage  hills,  only  larger:  this  is  termed 
/craping. 

“ The  hills  being  thus  prepared,  the  firft 
fucceeding  rain  which  wets  the  ground  fuffh 
ciently,  the  plants  are  drawn  from  the  beds,  and 
planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  cabbages,  and 
are  filled  up  in  the  fame  manner  by  replanting 
thofe  hills  where  any  fail. 

“ When  the  plants  arc  wrell  fixed,  and 
gin  to  grow,  they  muft  be  kept  very  clean 
from  weeds  with  broad  hoes,  which  reduce 
the  hills  quite  down.  The  next  hoeing  is  to 
bring  up  the  hills  again,  round  the  ftalk ; and 
this  weeding  and  hilling  fuccced  each  other 
during  the  whole  growth.  The  plant  muft 
be  topped  when  the  flower  ftalks  begin  to  ap- 
pear ; and  this  is  performed  by  breaking  off  the 
top  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  leaving  from 
hx  to  ten  leaves,  according  to  the  apparent 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  tne  plants. 

“ Every  week  or  ten  days  during  this 
■ growth,  it  puts  out  fuckers  between  the  ftalk 
and  every  leaf.  Thefe  muft  be  conftantly  bro- 
ken off  with  the  fingers  as  they  appear.  About 

the 
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the  firft  of  September,  and  from  that  till  froft 
comes,  tlie  tobacco  ripens,  and  muft  be  cut. 
There  is  fomc  difficulty  in  deferibing  it  in  this 
ftate,  fo  as  to.  be  .certainly  known  : however 
in  general  it  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  leaf 
putting  forth  yellowifh  fpots,  pretty  thick  over 
it ; and  having  attained  a conlidcrable  fubftance 
and  richnefs.  It  is  then  cut  down,  near  the 
ground,  and  let  lie  till  the  fun  has  foftened  it 
from  its  brittle  ffiate,  and  it  may  be  houfed 
without  the  leaves  fnapping  off.  It  is  then 
pegged,  and  hung  up  in  a houfe  in  the  man- 
ner that  bacon  generally  is,  only  fo  thick  that 
the  plants  generally  touch  each  other,  and 
in  tiers  one  above  another,  from  within  a yard 
of' the  ground  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  houfe  ; 
the  peg  is  drove  through  the  ftalk,  and  the 
hanging  is  oh  flicks  about  four  feet  long,  laid 
from  beam  to  beam.  It  hangs  in  the  houfe 
about  fix  or  eight  weeks,  to  dry  ; and  in  damp 
weather  a gentle  fire  is'  made  under  it  to  pre- 
vent its  moulding. 

“ Many  of  the  planters  give  the  fine  kite  foot 
a colour,  by  curing  it  altogether  with  hickory 
fires  under  it  conftantly,  until  it  is  dry.  When 
cured,  as  they  term  it  (or  dry),  it. can  only  be 
handled  in  damp  weather,  called  fcafons . In 
fuch  weather  it  is  taken  down  and  ftripped ; 

I 2,  .this 
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this  is  performed  by  holding  the' butt-end  of 
the  plant  in  yo\ir  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  cutting  off  the  fir  ft  leaves  (leaving  the 
fmallcr,  or  thofe  of  a different  quality,  which 
arc  Cofnmonly  on  the  fame  plant),  until  you 
hate  enrtu'gh  gathered  to  form  a hand  of  tobacco 
(of  bundle)  ; then  you  lap  one  leaf  round  the 
ends  of  the  ftalks,  gathered  neatly  together  in 
the  hand,  by  beginning  at  the  extremity  with 
the  little  end  of  the  leaf,  and  turning  it  round 
and  round,  forming  a head  of  about  two 
inches  and  a half  long  ; then  the  end  of  the  leaf, 
with  which  you  have  moulded  the  head,  is 
tucked  into  the  bundle  ; and  the  tobacco  being 
ftripped  and  forted  into  different  qualities,  is 
packed  up  in  bulks,  as  the  planters  term  them, 
which  is  only  laying  the  hands  even  upon  one 
another  (as  bricks  are  piled)  to  any  convenient 
height ; from  whence  at  any  .other  feafon  (or 
darrip  weather)  it  is  taken  and  packed  in  hogf- 
Jieads.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : the  packer  gets  into  a hogllicad, 
placed  under  a prize,  fixed  in  a poll  like  a ci- 
der prize,  and  a perfon  outfide  hands  him  the 
tobaCto,  which  he  begins  to  pack  aWay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calk,  w ith  the  heads  next  the 
ftaves  all  round,  and  then  acrofs  the  cafk, 

until  the  cafk  is  about  one-fourth  filled,  with 

the 
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the  weight  of  the  packer  fitting  on  it.  Boards, 
or  falfe  heading,  arc  then  laid  evenly  on  it,  and 
blocks,  one  upon  another,  up  to  the  prize. 
This  quantity  will  profs  down  to  about  three 
inches  thick  in  the  bottom,  becoming  a firm 
and  folid  cake. 

« The  prizes  remain  on  it,  until  it  is  firm, 
which  will  take  feveral  hours ; during  which 
time  the  planter  packs  other  cafks,  or  goes 
about  other  bufinefs. 

“ Thefe  packings  and  prizings  are  thus  re- 
peated until  the  hogfhcad  is  filled  up  to  the 
top,  quite  folid.  The  weight  of  a hogfhcad  is 
from  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nett  in 
Maryland  : in  Virginia  much  heavier.” 

I have  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  work 
fome  of  the  fpecies  of  injuries  which  arife  from 
over-prizing.  It  is  a great  injury  to  the 
James’s  river  trade  that  the  planters  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  to  excel  each  other  in  this  particular.  I 
remember  to  have  purchafed  a ,crop  at  South 
Quay  in  1778,  which  was  made  at  Moore’s  Or- 
dinary in  Prince  Edward’s  county,  Virginia, 
which  (if  my  memory  is  right)  weighed  from 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  to  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  pounds  per  hogfhead,  of  the 
cuftomary  fize.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 

I 3 ginia 
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ginia  they  appear  to  approximate  the  Maryland 
method  of  culture  and  treatment,  as  will  be 
fecn  by  Judge  Parker’s  following  paper. 

The  Method  of  Cultivating  and  Curing  Tobacco 
in  that  part  of  Virginia  which  borders  upon 
Maryland,  as  pradiifed  by  Judge  Parker,  and 
communicated  to  the  American  Mufeum  in 
1789. 

A man  who  wifhes  to  make  fine  tobacco, 
fhould  be  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his 
feed  ; 1 mean  as  to  the  kind.  I do  not  know 
a greater  variety  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  than 
of  tobacco  ; from  the  fweet-feented,  the  beft 
fort,  to  the  thick -jointed,  a coarle  kind  of  to- 
bacco ; but  of  which  I think  the  mod:  can  be 
made.  I would  recommend  to  a gentleman 
who  would,  wifli  for  the  reputation  of  a good 
planter,  to  cultivate  the  true  fweet-feented. 

When'  he  has  chofen  his  feed,  let  him  pre- 
pare the  beds,  in  which  he  intends  to  fow  it, 
very  fine  ; when  thus  prepared,  they  muft  be 
burned  with  corn-ftalks,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  feeds  of  weeds  and  grafs,  which,-  even 
when  he  has  done  the  beft  with  his  beds,  he 
will  find  very  troublefomej  and  difficult  to  ex- 
tirpate. The  beft  time  for  fowing  the  feed  is 

as 
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as  early  after  Chriftmas  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  When  fown  in  beds,  prepared  as 
above  directed,  which  fhould  be  done  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  they  are  burned,  inftcad  of 
raking-in  the  feed,  the  beds  fhould  either  be 
patted  with  boards  or  gently  trodden  with 
naked  feet.  This  being  done,  the  next  care 
is  the  covering  them  warmly  with  cedar  or 
pine  brufli,  to  defend  the  young  plants  horn 

the  froft. 

After  all  his  trouble  and  care,  the  planter  s 
hopes  are  often  blafted  by  a little  fly,  which 
frequently  deftroys  the  plants  when  they  firft 
come  up,  and  very  often  when  they  are  grown 
to  a moderate  fize ; no  certain  remedy  againft 
them  has  as  yet  been  difeovered.  I have  heard, 
indeed,  that  fulphur  will  deftroy  them  ; and  I 
believe  it  will ; but  it  mult  be  often  repeated, 
and  will  be  too  expensive.  I have  thought* 
although  I never  have  tried  it,  that  a pretty 
ftrong  infufion  of  faflafras,  root  -or  bark, 
fprinkled  frequently  oyer  the  beds,  would  de- 
flroy  thofe  infedls ; and  I judge  fo,  becaufe  I 
have  experienced  its  effects  upon  the  lice,  a kind 
•of  fly,  that  infefts  cabbages.  Drought  will 
alfo  deftroy  your  plants,  even  where  they  are 
large  in  the  beds  ; the  planter  fhould,  there- 
fore, before  the  drought  has  continued  too 

I 4 long, 
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long,  water  his  plants  night  and  morning,  un- 
til he  has  a good  rain.  You  wiff  fee  then, 
from  thefe  enemies  to  plants,  the  neceffity  of 
having  feveral  beds  differently  fituated,  fome 
convenient  to  watcr-fwamp^,  and  fome  on 
high  ground,  well  expofed. 

Thefe  plants,  at  a proper  fize,  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  are  to  be  tranfplantcd  into  hills  at 
three  feet  diftance. 

Here  it  may  be  ncceffary  to  give  fome  di- 
rections as  to  preparing  the  ground  to  receive 
the  plants,  and  to  inform  you  what  kind  of 
foil  is  beft  adapted  to  tobacco.  The  fame  kind 
of  land,  1 think,  that  is  proper  for  wheat,  is 
fo  for  tobacco,  neither  of  them  delighting  in 
fandy  foil.  I do  not  think  a clayey  ftiff  foil 
will  fuit  tobacco  ; however,  let  the  foil  be  ftiff* 

r i 1 * • # 

or  light,  it  ought  to  be  made  very  rich,  by 
cow-penning  it  on  the  fward,  or  by  fpreading 
your  farm-yard  manure  over  it.  I would  re- 
commend that  the  hills  fhould  be  made  in  the 
autumn,  and  at  about  the  diftance  of  three 

• * \ i r / • _ i 

feet,  or  three  feet  and  a half  in  the  row  and 
ftep ; by  this  means  it  has  a larger  furface  ex- 
pofed  to  the  froft,  which  will  affift  in  the  pul- 
verizing and  fertilizing  it.  A good  hand  may 
very  well  tend  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand 
hills  of  frefh  light  land ; or  from  fix  to  ten 
‘ " ' thoufand 
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jthoufand  of  {tiff  land  ; and  I believe  where  the 
planter  depends  upon  manuring  his  land  for  a 
crop,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  even  five 
thoufand  hills  properly  manured. 

If  the  .planter  has  time  to  turn  over,  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  hills  which  were  made 
in  the  fall,  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  it ; 
but  I fcarce  believe  that  time  will  be  found. 

If  the  tobacco  feed  has  been  fotvn  early  ix> 
good  beds,  and  thofc  beds  properly  attended 
£o,  you  may  exped  tp  plant  your  hijls  front 
them  in  May. 

The  earlier  your  tobacco  is  planted,  the 
better,  as  it  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  in  lefs  than 
three  months  ; by  planting  early,  your  tobacco 
jvill  be  houfed  in  Auguft,  a month  by  far  the 
beft  in  the  whole  year  to  cut  it,  as  it  then 
cures  of  a fine  bright  nutmeg  colour,  and  will 
have  a much  better  feent  than  later  tobacco. 

When  you  perceiye  your  plants  large  enough 
to  fet  out,  you  muff  prepare  your  tobacco  hills 
by  re-working  them,  breaking  the  clods  very 
fine,  and  then  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  hill, 
fo  as  to  have  it  broad  and  low  ; you  then  clap 
your  hoe  upon  the  top  of  it,  which  breaks  the 
fimall  clods. 

Having  turned  as  many  hills  as  you  think 
you  can  plant  with  convenience  at  one  time, 

yow 
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you  arc  to  wait  until  a rain  comes,  ever  fo  little 
^ . ' 
of  which,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  will  be 

fufhcient,  provided  you  can  draw  your  plants 
from  the  beds,  without  breaking.  The  plants 
will  more  readily  extend  their  roots  if  fet  out 
after  a moderate  rain,  than  if  planted  in  a very 
wet  feafon.  Remember  that  you  never  pre- 
pare more  hills  than  you  can  plant  the  next 
feafon  ; as  frefh  turned  hills  arc  beft  for  the 
plants.  In  this  manner  you  are  to  proceed 
until  the  whole  of  your  crop  is  planted.  You 
may  continue  to  plant  Qvery  feafon,  until  the 
laft  of  June  but  I think  you  have  very  little 
chance  of  making  good  tobacco  if  you  have 
not  your  whole  quantity  planted  by  that  time. 
After  your  crop  is  pitched,  or  planted,  in  the 
manner  directed,  it  will  require  your  clofeft 
attention.  Your  tobacco  has  at  this  period  a 
very  dangerous  enemy  in  a fmall  worm,  called 
the  ground-worm,  which  rifes  from  the 
ground,  and  makes  great  havoc  among  the 
young  and  tender  plants,  by  cutting  off  and 
eating  the  leaves  quite  into  the  hill.  It  fome- 
times  happens  that  you  will  have  your  crop  to 
replant  five  or  fix  times  before  you  can  get  it 
to  ftand  w'ell.  You  are  then  to  watch  the 
firfl  rifing  of  the  worm ; and  every  morning 
your  whole  force  is  to  be  employed  in  fearch- 
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ing  round  each  plant,  and  deftroying  this 
worm.  When  your  tobacco  begins  to  grow 
you  muft  carefully  cut  down  the  hills  Ihclving 
from  the  plants  *,  and  take  every  weed  and 
fpire  of  grafs  from  around  the  plants,  without 
difturbing  the  roots.  They  will,  alter  this 
weeding,  if  the  weather  be  feafonable,  grow 
rapidly.  When  they  have  fpread  over  the  hills 
pretty  well,  and  a little  bclore  they  aic  fit  to 
top,  about  four  of  the  under  leaves  arc  to  be 
taken  oft'.;  this  we  call  priming-,  and  then  the 

tobacco  muft:  have  a hill  given  to  it. 

As  loon  as  it  can  be  topped  to  ten  leaves,  it 
muft:  be  done,  and  this  by  a careful  hand,  well 
ufed  to  the  bufinefs.  He  is  to  fuller  his  thumb 
nails  to  grow  to  a confidcrable  length,  that  he 
may  take  out  the  fmall  bud  from  the  top,  with- 
out bruifing,  leaving  ten  leaves  behind  in  the 
fir  ft:  and  fecond  topping,  or  until  it  grows  too 
late  for  the  plant  to  fupport  fo  many  leaves ; 
then  to  fall  to  eight,  and  even  to  fix ; but  this 
the  fkilful  topper  will  be  the  belt  judge  of,  as 
it  can  be  only  known  from  experience.  You 
are  now  to  be  attacked  by  another  enemy,  as 
dangerous  and  as  deftrudtive  as  any ; it  is  the 
horn-worm,  of  a green  colour,  which  grows  to 
a large  ftze,  and  it  differed  to  ftay  on_the  plant 
will  deftroy  the  whole.  The  firft:  glut  of 

them, 
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them,  as  the  planters  call  it,  will  be  when  the 
tobacco  is  in  the  ftate  above  mentioned ; and 
your  hands  mull  be  almoft  conftantly  employed 
in  pulling  them  off,  and  preventing  their  in- 
creafe ; but  if  you  have  a {lock  of  young  tur- 
keys to  turn  into  the  field  they  will  effe&ually 
deftroy  thefe  worms.  You  are  again  to  hill 
up  your  tobacco,  and  lighten  the  ground  be- 
tween the  hills,  that  the  roots  of  the  tobacco 
may  extend  themfelvcs  with  cafe.  Immedi- 
ately after  topping,  your  tobacco  begins  to 
throw  out  fuckers  between  the  leaves,  where 
they  join  the  flalks : thefe  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  off,  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow',  they 
greatly  exhauft  the  plant.  Not  long  after  the 
firfi:  glut  of  worms,  comes  a fecond,  in  greater 
quantities  than  the  former*  and  they  mult  be 

treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

/ 

Tobacco,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  ripen 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  when  it  is  to  be  cut, 
as  it  ripens,  in  order  to  be  houfed  : but  you 
fhould  have  a very  fkilful  fet  of  cutters,  w'ho 
know  wxll  when  tobacco  is  ripe ; for  if  it  be 
cut  before  it  is  full  ripe,  it  wrill  neyer  cure  of 
a good  colour,  and  will  rot  in  the  hogfhead 
after  it  is  prized.  The  tobacco,  when  ripe, 
changes  its  colour,  and  looks  greyifh ; the  leaf 
feels  thick,  and  if  prefled  between  the  finger 

and 
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and  thumb  will  eafily  crack  : but  experience 
alone  can  enable  a perfon  to  judge  when  to- 
bacco is  fully  ripe. 

I think  the  bell  time  to  cut  tobacco  is  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  has  not  power 
to  burn  it,  but  only  caufes  the  leaves  to  be 
fupple,  that  they  may  be  handled  without 
breaking.  It  fhould  then  remain  on  the 
ground  all  night : the  next  morning  after  the 
dew  is  off,  and  before  the  fun  has  powxr  to 
burn  it,  it  mull  be  picked  up ; but  there 
fhould  be  no  appearance  of  rain  the  preceding 
night ; for  Ihould  a heavy  rain  fall  upon  the 
tobacco,  when  lying  on  the  ground,  it  will  in- 
jure it  greatly,  by  filling  it  with  grit,  and, 
perhaps,  bruifmg  it.  Tobacco  is,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally cut  in  the  morning,  but  in  this  cafe  it 
mull  be  watched  very  narrowly,  and  picked 
up,  and  put  in  fmall  heaps  on  the  ground,  be- 
fore it  begins  to  burn  ; for  if  it  be  fcorched  by 
the  fun  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

There  arc  different  methods  taken  in  the 
management  of  tobacco,  immediately  after 
being  cut,  and  fufficiently  killed  by  the  fun 
for  handling.  Some  hang  it  upon  fences  until 
it  is  nearly  half  cured  before  they  carry  it  to 
hang  up  in  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe  ; but 
this  mode  I do  not  approve  of,  as  the  leaves 

are 
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are  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  are  apt 
to  be  injured.  A much  better  method  is,  to 
haVe  fcaffolds  made  clofe  to  the  houfe  you  in- 
tend to  cure  your  tobacco  in ; and  having  a 
fufficient  number  of  tobacco  (ticks  of  about 
four  feet  and  a half  long,  and  an  inch  thick, 
you  bring  in  your  tobacco  from  the  field,  and 
putting  from  ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  plants 
upon  a flick,  you  fix  the  flicks  upon  this  fcaf- 
fold,  about  nine  inches  the  one  from  the  other; 
there  the  tobacco  remains  until  the  leaves  turn 
yellow.  By  this  method  you  prevent  the  fun 
from  coming  to  the  leaves,  and  the  rays  only 
fall  on  the  flalks.  After  remaining  a fufficient 
time,  you  remove  the  flicks,  with  the  tobacco 
on  them,  into  the  houfe,  and  fix  them  where 
they  are  to  remain,  until  the  tobacco  be  fully 
cured. 

The  houfes  built  for  the  tobacco  are  from 
thirty  to  fixty  feet  long,  and  about  twenty  feet 

wide  : the  roof  has  wind  beams  about  four 

\ 

feet  diflance,  to  fix  the  flicks  on,  and  contrived 
at  proper  fpaces  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
tobacco,  until  the  houfe  is  full,  fo  that  there 
be  a fpace  of  fix  inches  between  the  tails  of  the 
upper  plants  and  heads  of  the  lower,  for  the 
air  to  pafs  through. 

If  a perfon  has  houfe-room  enough  I would 

advife 
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advife'that  the  tobacco  fhould  have  no  fun, 
but  be  carried  into  the  houfe  immediately  after 
it  is  killed,  and  there  hung  upon,  the  flicks. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  the  plants  fhould  be  very  few 
on  the  flicks,  and  the  flicks  at  greater  diflances 
from  each  other  ; for  tobacco  is  very  apt  to  be 
injured  in  the  houfe,  if  hung  too  clofe  in  a 
green  flate.  If  a crop  could  be  cured  in  this 
way,  without  fun,  its  colour  would  be  more 
bright,  and  the  flavour  finer ; the  whole  juices 
being  preferved  unexhaled  by  the  fun. 

When  your  tobacco  is  fully  cured  iri  the 
houfe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  drynefs  of  the  flem,  it  may 
be  then  ftripped  from  the  flalks,  when  it  is  in 
a proper  flate  ; that  is,  in  feafon,  which  moift- 
ens  it  fo  as  it  can  be  handled.  As  foon  as  the 
tobacco  is  fo  pliant  that  it  can  be  handled 
without  breaking  the  leaves,  it  is  to  be  flruck 
from  the  flicks,  put  in  a bulk  until  it  is  flrip- 
ped from  the  flalks,  which,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  fhould  be  immediately  done,  left 
the  flalks,  which  are  green,  fhould  injure  the 
leaf.  If  the  tobacco  is  too  high  in  cafe  when  it 
is  flruck,  it  will  be  apt  to  rot  when  it  gets  into 
a fweat.  One  thing  fhould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  and  that  is,  it  fhould  be  flruck  as  it 

firft 
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firft  comes  into  cafe ; for  if  it  hangs  until  it  i?” 
too  high,  or  moift,  and  you  fhould  wait  until 
the  moifture  dries  away  to  the  flate  I advife  it 
to  be  in  when  you  ftrike  ,it,  it  will  moll  cer- 
tainly, when  irt  bulk,  return  to  its  full  {late  of 
moillure  ; and,  therefore,  it  fhould  hang  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry  “ and  you  are  to  wait  tilF 
another  feafon  arrives  to  put  it  in  proper  cafe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  alter  the  to- 
bacco is  ftruck,  as  I hate  faid,  is  to  {trip  it/ 
and  here  you  are  to  be  particularly  attentive/ 
All  the  indifferent  leaves  are  firft  to  be  pulled 
from  the  {talks,  by  forters  well  acquainted 
with  the  bufinefs,  and  tied  by  themfelves  to 
be  afterwards  {letnmed.  The  plant,  with 
the  leaves,  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  {trippers : 
they  are  to  {trip  off  the  leaves*  and  tie  up  five 
leaves  in  a bundle  with  one  of  equal  goodnefs.- 
When  you  have  got  enough  for  a hogfhead, 
which  I*  advife  not  to  be  more  than  a thoufand 
weight,  it  fhould  be  immediately  packed  up 
with  very  great  care,  and  prized.  Your  hogf- 
heads  fhould  be  made  of  ftaves  not  exceeding 
forty-eight  inches  long;  and  the  head  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  No  directions  can  be 
given  here  for  the  packing,  it  can  only  be 

learned 
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learned  from  practice.  If  more  tobacco  than 
I here  recommend  be  prized  into  a hogfhead 
it  will  be  apt  to  be  bruifed  : a circumftance 
which  lhould  be  carefully  avoided. 
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PART  IV. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CULTURE  AND  COM- 
MERCE OF  TOBACCO. 

♦ * . 

Of  the firjl  Knowledge  of  the  Tobacco  Plant . 

*-  i . ' i t * 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  the  tobacco 
plant  of  Virginia  is  a native  produ&ion  of  that 
country ; but  whether  it  was  found  in  a ftate 
of  natural  growth,  there,  or  a plant  cultivated 
by  the  Indian  natives  (whofe  very  origin  is  yet 
doubtful,  and  is  daily  becoming  a matter  of 
learned  inquiry),  is  a point  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  nor  which  ever  can  be  farther  eluci- 
dated than  by  the  corroboration  of  hiftorical 
fafts  and  conje&ures  *.  \ 

I have  been  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  my  time  during  that  period,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  interior  parts  of 
America ; and  have  been  much  in  the  unfettled 
parts  of  the  country,  among  thofe  kinds  of  foil 


t on  tlic  fubjedt,  tranflated 
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which 
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which  are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  ; 
but  I do  not  recoiled  one  fingle  inftance  where 
I have  met  with  tobacco  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  although  I have  often  found  a few 
fpontaneous  plants  about  the  arable  and  trod- 
den grounds  of  deferted  habitations. 

This  circumftance,  as  well  as  that  of  its  be- 
ing now,  and  having  been,  cultivated  by  the 
natives  at  the  period  of  European  difeoveries, 
inclines  towards  a fuppofition  that  this  plant 
is  not  a native  of  North  America,  but  may  pof- 
fibly  have  found  its  way  thither  with  the  ear- 
liefl  migrations  from  fome  diftant  land.  This 
might,  indeed,  have  eafily  been  the  cafe  from 
South  America,  by  way  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Pa- 
nama*; and  the  foundation  of  the  Chadtaw 

and 

- * - ' ' 


* Lionel  Wafer,  who  publifhed  his  travels  upon  the  Ifth- 
mus of  Darien  in  r699,  fays,  in  page  102  “ 1 hefe  Indians 
have  tobacco  amongft  them.  It  grows  as  the  tobacco  .n  Vir- 
ginia, but  is  not  fo  ftrong,  perhaps  for  want  of  transplanting 
and  manuring,  which  the  Indians  do  not  well  underftand , 
for  they  only  raife  it  from  the  feed  m the.r  P^t.ons. 
When  ft  is  dried  and  cured  they  ftrip  it  from  the  ftalks  and 
laving  two  or  three  leaves  upon  one  another  they  roll  up 
all  together  ftdeways  into  a long  roll,  yet  leaving  a 
hollow.  Round  this  they  roll  other  leaves  one  * ter  ano- 
thei*,  in  the  fame  manner,  but  clofe  and  hard,  till  the 
be  as  big  as  one’s  wrift,  and  two  or  three  fee;  in  length 
Their  way  of  fmoking  when  they  are  in  company  og 
Jis  Ls  boy  lights  o„0  e*l  of  a roll  a„d  burns  ,t  » a 
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and  Chtckafaw  nations  (who  we  have  reafons 
to  confider  as  descendants  from  the  Tlafcalians, 
and  to  have  migrated  to  the  eaftward  ot  the 
river  Mifiiflippi,  about  the  time  of  the  Spanifli 
conqueft  of  Mexico  by  Cortez J feems  to  have 
.afforded  one  fair  opportunity  for  its  diffemina- 
tion. 

The  firfl:  knowledge  which  the  Englifh  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  of  this  plant,  feems  to  be 
dcducible  from  the  report  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins in  July  1565*,  who  fays,  that  “The 
Floridians,  when  they  travel,  have  a kind  of 
herb  dried,  which,  with  a cane  and  an  earthem 
cup  in  the  end,  with  fire  and  the  dried  herbs 
put  together,  do  fucke  thorow  the  cane  the 
fmoke  thereof,  which  fmoke  fatisfieth  their 
hunger,  and  therewith  they  live  foure  or  five 


coal,  wetting  the  part  next  it  to  keep  it  from  wafting  too 
faft.  The  end  fo  lighted  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  and  blows 
the  fmoke  through  the  whole  length  of  the  roll  into  the  face 
of  every  one  of  the  company  or  council,  though  there  be 
two  or  three  hundred  of  them.  Then  they,  litting  in  their 
ufual  pofture  upon  forms,  make  with  their  hands  held  toge- 
ther a kind  of  funnel  round  their  mouths  and  nofes.  Into 
this  they  receive  the  fmoke  as  it  is  blown  upon  them,  fnuf- 
fing  it  up  greedily  and  ftrongly  as  long  as  ever  they  are  able 
to  hold  their  breath,  and  feeming  to  blefs  themfelves,  as  it 
were,  with  the  refrefhment  it  gives  them. 

* Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  p.  541. 
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dayes  without  meat  or  drinke,  and  this  all  the 
Frenchmen  ufed  for  this  purpofe  : yet  do  they 
holde  opinion  withall,  that  it  caufeth  water 
and  fleame  to  void  from  their  ftomaeks.”  It 
is  not  clear  to  me,  however,  that  this  fumid 
preparation  was  tobacco,  as  Mr.  Hakluyt  has 
let  it  down  ; for  the  Indians  fmoke  much  of  a 
bark  which  they  ferape  from  the  killiconick,  an 
aromatic  Ihrub,  fomewhat  refembling  the  wil- 
low ; and  have  alfo  a preparation  made  with 
this  and  funiach  leaves,  or  lometimes  with  the 
latter  mixed  w ith  tobacco. 

There  is,  however,  a very  particular  ac- 
count given  of  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot,  who  made  a voyage  thi- 
ther in  1586,  and  reported  as  follows: 

“ There  is  an  herbe  which  is  fowed  apart  by 
itfelfe,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  uppoivoc  : 
in  the  Weft  Indies  it  hath  divers  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcveral  countries  and  places 
where  it  groweth,  and  is  ufed  : the  Spanyards 
generally  call  it  tobacco.  ' The  leaves  thereof 
being  dried  and  brought  into  powder  they  ufe 
to  take  the  fume  or  fmoke  thereof,  by  fucking 
it  through  pipes  made  of  clay,  into  theyr  fto- 
mack  and  head  : from  whence  it  purgeth  fu- 
perfluous  fleame  and  other  grofle  humours,  and 
openeth  all  the  pores  and  palfagefs  of  the  body  : 
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by  which  means  the  ufe  thereof  not  only  Pre~ 
ferveth  the  body  from  obftru&ions,  but  alfo  (if 
any  be,  fo  that  they  have  not  beene  of  too 
long  continuance)  in  fhort  time  bteaketh 
them  : whereby  theyr  bodyes  are  notably  pre- 
ferred in  health,  and  know  not  many  grevious 
difeafes,  wherewithall  we  in  England  are  of- 
tentimes afflicted. 

“ This  uppowoc  is  of  fo  precious  eftimation 
amongft  them,  that  they  thinke  theyr  gods  are 
mdrveloufly  delighted  therewith : whereupon 
fometime  they  make  hallowed  fires,  and  call; 
fome  of  the  powder-  therein  for  a facnfice  : be- 
ing in  a ftormt  upon  the  waters,  to  pac^fie 
theyr  gods,  they  call  fome  by  into  the  ayre 
and  into  the  water  : fo  a weare  for  fifli  being 
newly  fet  up,  they  call;  fome  therein  and  into 
the  ayre : alfo  after  an  efcape  of  danger,  they 
call:  fome  into  the  ayre  likewife : but  all  done 
with  ftrange  gellures,  ftamping,  fometimes 
dancing,  clapping  of  hands,  holding  up  of 
hands,  and  {faring  up  into  the  heavens,  utter- 
ing therewithal,  and  chattering  ftrange  words 
and  noifes. 

“ We  ourfelves  during  the  time  we  were 
there,  ufed  to  fuck  it  after  theyr  manner,  as 
alfo  fince  our  returne,  and  have  found  many 
rare  and  wonderfull  experiments  of  the  vertues 

K 4 thereof : 
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thereof : of  which  the  relation  would  require 
a volume  by  itfelfe : the  ufe  of  it  by  fo  many 
of  late,  men  and  women  of  great  calling  as  elfe, 
and  fome  learned  phyficians  alfo,  is  fufhcient 
witnefte 

The  editors  of  Hall’s  Encyclopaedia,  pub- 
lifhcd  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  1789,  have  given  the 
following  account  of  tobacco  under  the  head  of 
Nicotiana. 

“ There  are  firven  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod 
remarkable  is  the  tubacutn , or  common  tobacco 
plant.  This  wTas  firft  difeovered  in  America 
by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1560,  an(^  by 
them  imported  into  Europe.  It  had  been  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  America  long  before,  and 
was  called  by  thofe  of  the  lflands,  yoli,  and  ptc- 
tun , by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  It 
was  fentinto  Spain  from  Tobaco,  a province  of 
Yucatan,  where  it  was  firft  difeot  crcd,  and 
from  whence  it  takes  its  common  name.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  firft  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1585,  and  was  the  firft 
who  taught  them  how  to  fmoke  it.  Tobacco 
is  commonly  ufed  among  the  oriental  nations, 
though  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced among  them.  Confiderable  quantities 

* Harriot’s  Voyage  to  Virginia,  1586.  Hakluyt,  p.  75. 

f of 
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of  it  arc  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  on  the  coafts 
of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in  Ital} , and 
the  ifland  of  Malta. 

“ Among  all  the  productions  ot  foreign 
climes  introduced  into  thefe  kingdoms,  fcarce 
any  has  been  held  in  higher  eftimation  than  to- 
bacco. In  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a native 
it  is  eonfidered  by  the  Indians  as  the  molt  va- 
luable offering  that  can  be  made  to  the  beings 

they  worfhip. 

“ They  ufe  it  in  all  their  civil  and  religious 
ceremonies.  When  once  the  fpiral  w reaths  oi 
its  fmoke  afcend  from  the  feathered  pipe  of 
peace,  the  compaft  that  has  been  juft  made  is 
eonfidered  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Likewife 
when  they  addrefs  their  Great-  Father,  or  his 
guardian  fpirits  *,  refiding  as  they  believe  in 
every  extraordinary  production  ol  nature,  they 
make  liberal  offerings  to  them  ot  this  valuable 
plant,  not  doubting  but  they  are  fecured  of 
protection.” 

So  far  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  a plant 
which  has  given  fuch  wonderful  employment 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  during  thefe 

* I have  more  generally  underflood  thefe  offerings  to  be  to 
th & devil:  the  Indians  always  fay  (I  think)  that  their  God  is 
a good  being,  who  will  do  them  no  harm  ; but  that  they 
think  it  neceffary  to  appeafe  an  evil  and  mifehievous  fpirit.. 

. v two 
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two  laft  centuries  (of  which  one  is  juft  ex- 
piring) : an  employment  which  occupies  an 
immenfe  capital  in  trade ; and  from  which 
many  affluent  fortunes  have  arifen.  It  will 
afford  a curious,  and  perhaps  fatisfaftory  en- 
tertainment, to  reiterate  the  progrefs  of  this 
commerce,  and  the  improvements  which  have 
been  fucceflively  made  in  it  from  the  earlieft 
periods  of  untutored  nature  to  the  prefent  per- 
fection of  fcientific  manufactures. 

* 1 , f 

• ip  i • . rj»  . • v,«., i. 

Of  the  primitive  Commerce  in  Tobacco. 

*j  * 1 w*  jt  Oi-i  • t -•  i i 

According  to  the  foregoing  accounts  we 
may  conclude  the  firft  commerce  in  tobacco  to 
have  commenced  in  1585  or  1586;  Mr.  Har- 
riot’s account  is  dated  in  1586;  and  he  was 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  party. 

The  firft  thirty  years  which  fucceeded  ‘ this 
period  of  difeovery  were  greatly  interrupted  by 
quarrels  among  the  Indian  natives,  as  we  learn 
from  the  hiftories  which  remain ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  fome  of  the  earlieft  writ- 
ten accounts  of  this  commerce  have  perifhed 
with  the  parties  who  were  maffacred. 

The  earlieft  official  accounts  which  I have 
been  able  to  find,  are  contained  in  the  public 
records  of  Virginia,  which  I have  been  per- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  tranfcribe,  and  from  which  I have 
extracted  much  certain  and  interclling  matter 
by  means  of  an  amanuenfis : the  earlieft  ot 
this  goes  back  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one,  which 
is  thirty-five  years  later  than  the  firfl  certain 
knowledge  of  the  plant  by  the  Englifh  nation. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1631,  the 
London  Company,  filled,  The  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  others  the 
Lords  with  the  reft  of  the  worthy  Adventurers  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  wrote  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  flate  refiding  in  Virginia  in  the 

following  words  : “ With  great  difficulty  / 

we  have  eredted  a private  magazine,  men  being 
mofl  unwilling  to  be  drawn  to  fubfeription  to 
be  paid  in  f noke.  If  therefore  you  expedt  for 
the  future'  any  fuch  place,  it  mufl  be  your 
principal  care  that  the  Cape  merchant  be  not 
conftrained  to  vend  his  commodities  at  any  fet 
price  ; and  in  particular  not  to  be  enforced  to 
take  tobacco  at  any  certain  rate,  and  that  you 
be  aiding  as  well  to  this  as  to  the  former  maga- 
zine for  the  return  of  debts.  We  require  that 
the  market  be  open  for  all  men,  that  the  cha- 
ritable intention  of  the  adventurers  be  not 
abufed  and  turned  into  private  gain.  There- 
fore we  defire  you  to  have  principally  in  your 


care 
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care  that  a ftricffc  proclamation  be  fet  out  to 
prohibit  fuch  engrofling  of  commodities,  and 
foreftalling  the  market,  thereby  to  vend  to 
poor  people  at  exccflive  rates.  Such  oppreflion 
and  grinding  of  the  poor  we  in  our  hearts  ab- 
hor, and  require  you  fevcrcly  to  punifli : af- 
furing  you  nothing  can  be  more  pleating  to  us 
than  the  punifhment  of  fuch  montiers  as  de- 
vour their  brethren  by  this  wticked  and  barba- 
rous practice ; efpecially  if  fuch  wickednefs 

fliould  be  cxcrcifcd  by  men  in  place  of  autho- 

• / " 

• . yy 

. nty. 

Thefe  inftrudtions  wrere  tigned  by  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  Mr.  Deputy  Farrer,  Sir  Ed- 
win Sandys,  Dodtor  Anthony,  Dodtor  Gul- 
tion,  Dodfor  Wintion,  Mr.  Nicholas  Farrer, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Wrote,  and  Mr.  Wroth.  And 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  next  month,  Auguft, 
they  again  wrote  as  follows. 

“ We  cannot  but  condemn  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  our  boats,  that  are  only  employed  in 
trading  in  the  bay  for  corn.  Almoti  every 
letter  tells  of  that  trade,  which  we  only 
approve  in  cafe  of  neceftity  ;*  for  we  conceive 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  plantation, 
and  more  honour  for  you  and  our  nation,  that 
the  naturals  fliould  come  for  their  proviflon  to 
you,  than  you  to  beg  your  bread  of  them. 

We 


/ 
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We  fhall  with  a great  deal  more  content  hear 
of  ftorehoufes  full  of  corn  of  your  own  growth, 
than  of  a fhall  op  laden  with  corn  from  the  bay. 
We  pray  you  therefore  that  a larger  proportion 
of  ground  be  affigncd  to  every  man  than  for- 
merly hath  been  ; and  that  the  fe\  ereft  punifh- 
ment  be  inflicted  upon  fuch  as  dare  to  break 
your  confutations  herein ; and  that  officers  be 
not  fparcd,  nor  their  tenants  nor  fervants  dif- 
pcnfed  with.  Our  magazine  is  fuddenly  to 
follow  this  fhip,  wherein  there  are  much 
greater  proportion  of  things  fent  than  were 
in  the  laft  : and  though  our  fadtor  of  the  laft 
magazine  was  either  by  importuning  perfuaded, 
or  by  conftraint  inforced  to  part  with  his  goods 
at  under  rates,  to  he  paid  in  tobacco  at  three 
{hillings  per  pound  (which  here,  charges  de- 
duced, was  fold  for  lefs  than  twenty  pence 
per  pound),  yet  will  not  the  adventurers  be  fo 
in  this  refpeft,  for  they  are  determined  to  ac- 
cept of  tobacco  at  no  certain  price,  nor  will 
fell  their  commodities  upon  truft  till  that  wick- 
ed plirafe  and  council  be  rooted  out  of  the 
mouths  and  hearts  of  the  planters,  that  any 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  merchants.  How 
worthy  we  are  of  this  attempt  we  appeal  to 
yourfelves ; yet  hath  it  not  been  refented  by 

you,  nor. the  infolence  punifhed.  But  feeing 

our 
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our  care  and  charge  is  repaid  with  fuch  mon- 
ftrous  ingratitude,  we  defire  you  to  give  notice 
to  the  colony,  that  after  this  year  they  expedl 
no  farther  fupply  of  any  neceffaries  to  be  ex- 
changed with  them  for  their  darling  tobacco. 
We  have  given  them  a years  notice  before 
hand,  that  they  may  fall  upon  fome  other 
courfe  ; and  being  fcnfiblc  of  the  great  lofs  the 
adventurers  thill  fuftain  by  your  roll  tobacco, 
made  up  with  fillers  (as  they  term  it),  it  is  by 
us  and  the  adventurers  ordered,  that  the  Cape 
merchant  accept  of  none  but  leaf  tobacco.  We 
pray  you  to  publifh  this  our  order  throughout 
the  colony,  that  they  may  be  provided  to  ex- 
change w ith  our  Cape  merchant  none  but  leaf; 
and  fuch  as  willingly  tranfgrefs,  thus  having 
notice,  if  they  fuffer  for  it,  it  fliall  be  no  part 
of  our  care” 

From  the  confiderations  contained  in  tliefe 
two  laft  recited  official  inflruftions,  it  appears 
extremely  clear,  that  fuch  was  then  the  pre- 
valent fafhion  of  fcfing  tobacco  in  England,  and 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  (probably  coun- 
tenanced to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  adventure 
wdiich  had  befpread  the  atlantic  ocean  in  the 
foregoing  century),  that  the  colonifls  were  al- 
lured by  the  extraordinary  price  of  three  ffiil- 
lings  per  pound,  to  abandon  the  chief  objects 
7 ' of 
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of  their  migration  into  thofe  fruitful  regions, 
for  the  profpedt  of  exorbitant  lucre  which 
this  commodity  held  out ; and  that  on  this  ac- 
count they  fo  difgracefully  fubmitted  to  an 
impolitic  dependence  upon  the  natives  for 
bread,  as  to  put  the  adventurers  to  their  Units 
to  fupport  the  neceffary  independence  of  colo- 
nization ; and,'  very  juftly,  to  merit  their  fe- 
vere  reprehenfion. 

We  learn,  however,  that  it  was  deemed  ne- 
ceffary to  follow  up  thefe  remonftrances  very 
ftrenuoufly ; and  to  check  this  monftrous  pro- 
penfity  to  a miftaken  policy  in  the  extenfion 
of  this  culture,  by  requefting  the  interventions 
of  jurifprudence  for  fome  degree  of  legal  re- 
straint, as  we  find  the  company  of  adventurers 
again  writing  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  next 
month  (September),  as  follows  : “ We  de- 

fire you  by  whofe  wifdom  and  integrity  we  ex- 
pect a general  redrefs,  to  be  by  all  lawful  means 
and  juft  favours,  aiding  and  aflifting  to  the 

bufinefs  itfelf,  and  to  our  fadlor  Mr.  Blaney, 
that  both  his  perfon  and  the  goods  may  be 
fafely  and  conveniently  provided  for,  and  ac- 
commodated ; and  that  the  felling  and  barter- 
ing of  them  be  left-  free  to  his  difcretion,  and 
according  to  the  prices  and  inftrutftions  he 
hath  here  given  unto  him  by  the  adventurers ; 

whofe 
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who'fe  unanimous  resolution,  and  charge  is, 
not  to  accept  of  tobacco  at  three  Jhillings  the 
pound,  finding,  befides  all  former  Ioffes,  that 
near  forty  thoufand  weight  Sent  home  laft  year 
for  the  general  company  and  magazine,  the 
better  half  hath  not  yielded  eighteen  pence  per 
pound  ; and  the  reft  not  above  two  fh.il lings  : 
to  which  prices  there  is  no  poflibility  that  they 
fhould  arrive  this  next  year.  So  that  there 
muft  be  an  abatement  of  the  price  of  tobacco  ; 
neither  can  we  yield  (which  is  by  fome  perfons 
pronounced),  but  by  the  whole  company  (not 
merely  the  adventurers  of  the  magazine)  it  is 
denied,  to  continue  the  old  rate  of  three  {hil- 
lings per  pound,  and  to  overvalue  as  much  in 
the  goods  fent  hence,  as  the  tobacco  is  efteem- 
ed  lefs  worfe  than  that  rate.  For  although 
for  matters  of  profit  it  might  go  current  much 
alike,  yet  thereby  we  fhould  maintain  the  co- 
lony in  their  oiQrweening  efteem  of  their  dar- 
ling tobacco,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  other 
ftaple  commodities ; and  likewife  continue 
the  evil  will  they  have  conceived  there,  and 
the  Scandalous  rnoorts  here  Spread  of  oppreflion, 
and  exactions  from  the  company’s  felling  all 
their  commodities  for  three  times  the  value  of 
what  they  coft.  Upon  which  fond  apd  unjuft 
fprmifes,  they  think  it  lawful  to  ufe  all  man- 
ner 
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ner  of  deceit  and  falfehood  in  their  tobacco 
that  they  part  with  to  the  magazine.  This  is 
the  next  thing  wherein  we  defire  your  care 
and  favour,  being  affured  from  our  taftoi  in 
London,  that,  except  the  tobacco  that  fliall 
next  come  thence,  prove  to  be  of  more  per- 
fection and  goodnefs  than  that  was  which 
•came  home  laft,  there  is  no  hope  that  it  will 
vend  at  all : For  albeit  it  be  paffed  once,  yet 
the  wary  buyer  will  not  be  again  taken.  So 
•we  heartily  wifli  that  you  would  make  fome 
provi/ion  for  the  burning  of  all  bafe  and  rotten 
fluff,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  but  very  good  to  be 
cured,  at  leafl  to  be  fent  home ; whereby,  cer- 
tainly, there  would  be  more  advance  in  the 
price  than  lofs  in  the  quantity.” 

To  thefe  inftruCtions  and  remonftrances  the 
governor  and  council  returned  the  following 

anfwer : “ It  is  a thing  very  well  liked  of 

that  you  have  left  the  price  of  tobacco  at  liberty, 
fince  that  it  is  a commodity  of  fuch  uncertain 
value  by  reafon  of  the  great  difference  thereof 
in  goodnefs ; and  howfoever  much  of  the  to- 
bacco of  the  laft  crop  hath  not  proved  very 
good  by  reafon  of  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the 
year,  and  of  the  want  of  time  for  the  curing 
of  it,  yet  we  defire  that  no  precedent  may  be 
made  thereof;  efpecially  of  that  brought  home 

L by 
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by  the  marines,  whofe  bringing  of  bad  as  well 
as  good  we  could  not  at  this  time  remedy  ; but 
have  taken  order,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to 
prevent  it  for  the  time  to  come.  For  the 
drawing  off  the  people  from  the  exceffive 
planting  of  tobacco,  we  have  by  the  confcnt  of 
the  general  afTcmbly  retrained  them  to  one 
hundred  plants  the  head-,  upon  each  of  •which’ 
plants  there  are  to  he  left  hut  only  nine  leaves, 
which  proportion,  as  near  as  could  be  guefTed, 
was  generally  conceived  would  be  agreeable 
with  the  hundred  weight  which  you  have  al- 
lowed. By  which  means,  as  alfo  by  the  courfe 
which  we  have  taken,  for  the  keeping  of  every 
man  to  his  trade,  we  doubt  not  but  very  much 
to  prevent  the  immoderate  planting  of  tobacco. 
But  nothing  can  more  effectually  encourage  all 
men  to  the  planting  of  corn  in  abundance, 
and  fo  divert  them  from  plantng  of  tobacco, 
than,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  fince  it  is 
your  defire  that  great  quantities'  of  com  be 
planted  here,  as  well  for  fuch  multitudes  of 
people  as  you  hope  yearly  to  fend  over,  as  tor 
our  own  ulc,  to  allow  us  a merchantable  rate. 

About  this  period  we  find  the  intervention 
of  war  with  the  Indians,  and  the  cares  of  the 
colonial  government  as  wTell  as  that  of  the  com- 
pany of  adventurers,  fo  much  occupied  with 
t the 
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the  means  of  defence  againSt  the  enraged  na- 
tives, whofe  horrid  maSfacres  threatened  to 
depopulate  the  European  fettlements,  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  countries  is 
moSlly  filled  up  with  accounts  of  the  military 
tranfadtions  of  the  times ; and  the  Staple  of 
tobacco  was  left  more  to  the  courfe  which 
chance  might  dictate.  We  learn  fomething, 
however,  of  the  State  of  that  culture  from  a 
letter  from  the  governor  and  council  of  Virgi- 
nia, dated  at  James’s  city,  January  20,  1622, 
wherein  it  is  related  to  the  adventurers,  that 
there  had  been  as  many  private  adventurers 
recommended  to  them  that  year  as  it  wTould 
require  five  times  the  crop  of  that  year  to  fa- 
tisfy ; “ there  being  not  made  above  three  fcore 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco  in  the  whole  colony." 

Notwithstanding  this  contrail  between  the 
Supply  and  demand,  we  find  frequent  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  colony,  of  want  of 
Strength,  and  danger  of  famine.  Yet  fo  great 
was  the  inducement  of  three  Jhillings  per  pound, 
given  about  this  period  for  tobacco  in  England, 
and  fo  much  greater  mull  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  mercantile  adventurers  than  that  of  ac- 
tual fettlers,  that  the  latter  were  Stimulated 
by  the  profpecJ:  of  gain  to  hazard  every  thing 
in.  favour  of  this  lucrative  plant : infomuch 

L 2 indeed. 
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indeed,  that  the  company  of  adventurers  found 
it  nccedary  to  redrain  the  plantations  to  fixty 
pounds  weight  per  head  of  their  population ; 
and  the  impofition  of  his  majedy’s  puftoms  (as 
dated  in  the  adventurers’  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  dated  at  London,  the  2nd 
of  May,  1623,)  was  dill  continued  at  the 
(then  reduced)  rate  of  nine  pence  per  pound. 

Such,  however  is  the  unaccountable  difpofi- 
tion  of  infatuated  man,  that  neither  thefe  pre- 
cautions, nor  the  after  endeavours  of  the  ad- 
venturers, aided  by  the  vigdance  of  the  public 
councils,  could  redrain  this  ill-judged  and  in- 
ordinate third  for  a very  precarious  traffic  ; 
although’  the  pitch  to  which  it  had  arrived  en- 
dangered the  very  exidence  of  thofe  concerned 
in  it,  and  at  that  time  bid  fair  to  annihilate  an 
enterprife  which  has  opened  to  the  world  an 
. inexhaujltble  fource  of  commercial  riches. 

Of  the  firjl  Legiflative  Interpojtt'ton  in  Regulating 
the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Tobacco. 

We  find  it  recorded,  that  after  the  hurry  of 
war  was  a little  over,  and  the  advancing  pro- 
grefs  of  population  led  to  an  organization  of 
the  colonial  government,  and  convened  a le- 
illative  authority  at  James  s town,  that  one 
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of  their  very  firft  a&s  went  to  a more  ferious 
regulation  of  this  growing  abufe  than  the  com- 
pany had  been  hitherto  able  to  effedt.  I can- 
not give  a better  picture  of  the  times  than  the 
following,  which  I have  been  permitted  to 
copy  from  their  original  record. 

“ At  a Grand  Affembly  furnmny^fiie  Jtxth 
of  January,  1639*. 

Prefent, 

Sir  Francis  Wiatt,  Knight,  Governor,  &c. 

Mr.  Argoll  Yeardley 
Mr.  George  Menifc 
Capt.  Th.  Willoughby 
Captain  Henry  Browrn 
Capt.  William  Brocas 
Mr.  Ambrofe  Harmer 
Mr.  Richard  Bennett 

f(  The  names  of  the  burgeffes  for  the  feveral 
plantations  returned  by  the  fheriffs  being  as 
folio weth,  viz. 

* A ftranger  will  not,  perhaps,  perceive  the  immediate 
relation  of  names  to  the  hijlory  of  tobacco ; but  as  many  of 
thefe  were  founders  of  families  occupying  the  fame  premifes 
at  this  time,  it  affords  a confulerablc  hiftoric  light. 

L 3 


Captain  John  Welt 
Sir  John  Harvey,  Knt. 
Capt.  Sam.  Mathews 
Captain  Peirce 
Mr.  Rich.  Kemp,  Sec. 
Mr.  Roger  Wingate, 
T rrafurer 


For 
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/ 

' Capt.  Tho.  Harris 

For  the  Country  of  Henrico  Mr.  Chrift.  Branch 

-Mr.  Edvvd.  Tunftall 
f Capt.  Francis  Epps 
For  tfid  County  of  CharleJ  j Capt.  Tho.  Pawlctt 
City  | Mr.  Edward  Hill 

1-Mr.  Jofeph  Johnfon 

For  the  County  of  James's 
City  ; 

Chicohominy  Parifh 

The  upper  Chippokes  f 
and  Smith’s  Fort  C 

The  lower  Chippokes,  1 
Hogg  Ifland,  and,  > 

Lawn’s  Creek  j 


! 
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Cw 

H 
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Martin’s  Hundred.  to 
Reeth’s  Creek 


1 


Farloe’s  Neck  to  Wa 
rone’s  Ponds 

Johnfon’s  Neck,  Ar- 
cher’s Hope,  and  the 
Neck  of  Land 

For  the  County  of  War 
wick  River 
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For  the  County 
River 


of  Charles's 


1 ' Mr.  Williams 
■ Mr.  Hugh  Gvvyn 
.Mr.  Peregrine  Bland 


f Mr.  Randolph  Crew 

For  upper  Norfolk  County  j Mr.  John  Gookins 

l Mr.  Triftram  Norris 


For  the  County  of  Lower  C Capt.  John  Sibfey 
Norfolk  (Mr.  John  Hill 

pCapt.  John  Upton 

For  the  IJle  of  Wight  \ Mr.  Anthony  Jones 
County  I Mr.  John  Moone 

l Mr.  James  Tuke 


For  the  County  of  Eliza-  j Mr.  Thomas  Oldis 
beth  City  \Mr.  Peter  ;Stafferton 

For  the  County  of  Ackow-  j Mr.  Obed.  Robins 
mack  \Mr.  John  Neale 


“ Whereas  the  exceffive  quantity  of  tobacco 
of  late  years  planted  in  the  colony,  and  the 
evil  condition  and  quality  thereof  being  princi- 
pally occafioned  thereby,  have  debafed  the 
commodity  to  fo  vile  efteem  and  rate ; unlefs 
fome  fpeedy  courfe  be  eftablifhed  therein  it  will 
be  altogether  impoffible  for  the  planters  to  re- 
ceive any  reliefe  or  fubfiftance  thereby,  or  be 
enabled  to  the  raifing  of  more  ftaple  commo- 
dities, or  to  difmgage  themfelves  of  fuch  debts 
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as  they  are  already  plunged  into.  For  the  more 
timely  redrefs  whereof,  as  alfo  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  price  of  tobacco,  the  principal 
merchants  and  raoft  confiderable  number  of 
adventurers  to  the  colony  have  made  tender  of 
thefe  propofitions  following,  and  ftgnifying 
their  contents  under  their  hands  to  the  condi- 
tions therein  exprefted,  viz.  That  in  cafe  all 
the  tobacco  planted  this  prefent  year  1639  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia  be  abfolutely  deftroyed 
and  burned,  excepting  and  referving  fo  much 
in  equal  proportion  for  each  planter  as  fhall 
make  in  the  whole  the  juft  quantity  of  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  abfo- 
lute  beft  of  the  faid  tobacco  and  no  more,  fo 
as  the  faid  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  the  faid  beft  tobacco  have  all  the  ftalks  ftrip- 
ped  and  fmoothed;  in  confideration  whereof 
they  the  faid  fubferibers  are  content  to  accept 
and  receive  forty  pounds  of  the  faid  beft  to- 
bacco fo  ft  ripped,  imoothed,  and  ferved ; in 
full  fatisfa&ion  of  every  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  now  due  to  them  or  any  of  them  for 
any  goods  fold  untill  or  before  publication  hereof 
in  Virginia.  Provided  the  faid  forty  pounds 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  be  paid 
unto  them  and  every  of  them,  their  and  every 
of  their  affigns  at  fuch  feveral  times  as  the  faid 

tobacco 
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tobacco  {hall  grow  due  unto  them  and  every 
of  them. 

“ Provided  alfo  thatin  two  years  next  enfuing, 
viz.  in  the  year  1640  and  1641,  fuch  reflraint 
be  had  in  planting  as  that  there  be  planted  and 
made  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ol  the 
like  abfolute  tobacco,  and  no  more;  and  if 
in  cafe  there  be  any  tobacco  over  and  befide 
the  faid  quantity  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
. pounds,  that  it  {hall  yearly,  be  abfolutely  de- 
stroyed, for  and  in  confi  deration  of  the  abate- 
ment aforefaid,  which  laid  fubfcribers  are  like- 
wife  confenting  and  agreeing  as  appeareth  by 
a teftimomal  under  the  hands  ol  the  governor, 
and  divers  of  the  council,  and  others,  that  if 
it  fhould  happen  through  the  late  arrival  of 
their  faid  proportions  the  faid  {tripping  and 
fmoothing  which  is  principally  defired  cannot 
this  year  be  effedted,  then,  if  the  tobacco  of 
this  year,  1639,  be  reduced  to  the  quantity  of 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  without  {trip- 
ping and  fmoothing,  they  would  be  willing  to 
receive  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  one  hundred 
pounds  debt,  provided  that  the  colony  be  re- 
gulated for  thefe  two  enfuing  years  to  the 
quantity  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum  {tripped  and  fmoothed  as  aforefaid. 
<e  Now  the  governor  and  council  together 

with 
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with  the  burgeffes  of  this  grand  affembly 
having  weighed  the  aferefaid  proportion,  and 
taken  into  confideration  the  vaft  quantity  of 
tobacco  both  in  England  and  all  other  places 
where  the  commodity  hath  been  formerly 
vended,  to  which,  if  all  the  tobacco  of  this 
year’s  growth  fhould  be  added  and  no  reftraint 
of  planting  to  be  made  for  the  future  (whereas 
it  is  now  moft  defpicable)  it  muft  (then)  bring 
allured  lofs  to  all  who  fhall  be  dealers  therein ; 
both  to  the  planters  of  their  labours,  and  to  the 
merchants  of  their  adventures ; have  therefocp 
thought  fit  upon  mature  advice  to  comply  with 
the  faid  merchants’  and  adventurers’  requeft; 
and,  to  condcfcend  upon  the  aforefaid  condi- 
tions and  confiderations,  to  deftroy  the  tobacco 
of  this  year,  to  proportion  and  to  reftrain  and 
ftint  the  planting  of  tobacco  for  thefe  two  years 
next  enfuing,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  in 
this  aft  is  hereafter  expreffed. 

“ Firft,  That  all  tobacco  of  this  year’s  growth 
fhould  be  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  without  {trip- 
ping and  fmoothing,  which  in  fo  unfeafonable 
a time  of  the  year  could  not  be  effected  : It  is 
thought  fit,  and  eftablifhed,  that  in  and  for  the 
feveral  limits  and  precin&s  hereunder  men- 
tioned, there  be  yearly  chofen  and  appointed 

men 
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men  of  experience  and  integrity  for  the  care- 
full  viewing  ot  each  man  s crop  of  tobacco. 
The  viewers  of  this  year  (being  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  affembly)  are  as  followeth, 
viz. 

« The  viewers  of  this  prefent  year  arenas 
hereunder,  named  commiffioners ; being  joined 
to  fee  the  due  execution. 


For  Henrico  County. 


I 


From  the  World’s 
End  to  Henrico 


l 


Mr.  Chrift.  Branch 
Roger  Chapman 
Tho.  Ofborn 


2.  For  Henrico,  Coxon  ("Mr.  John  Cookeney 
Dale,  Varina,  and  Four<|  John  Baker 
Mile  Creek  ^ Samuel  Almond 


. f Mr.  Richard  Cock 
3.  For  Curies,  Brome,  I Bryan  gmIth 

and  Turkey  Ifland  Ambrofe  Cobb 


4- 


For  the  North  Side  of 
Appomattor  River 


fMr.  Wm.  Hatcher 
' Thomas  Shippy 
Richard  Johnfon 


5.  For  Conicoke 


[Mr.  John  Baugh 
\ Jofeph  Bourne 


Charles's 
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Charles  s City  County. 


'Mr.  Edward  Hill 

1.  From  the  City  to  I James  Warredine 
Bicker  s Creek  1 j0^n  "Woodward 


2,.  From  the  north  fide 
of  Appomatter  River 


Mr.  Cheney  Boice 
Anthony  Wiatt 
Nath.  Tatham 


rMr.  Rice  Hoe 

3.  For  Merchant’s  Hope  -j  Richard  Tifdall 

Richard  Craven 


4.  For  Weftover,  Buck- 
land,  and  up  to  Tur-< 
key  111  and 


'Mr.  Walter  Alton 
Edward  Sparlhot 
Roger  Davis 


3.  From  Wianoak 
David  Jones’s 


to 


1 


John  Gibbs 
Wm.  Lawrence 


6.  From  Maycox  dowrr- f Mr;  John  fhdd 

wards  to  Mr.  Claye's  \ J°hn  G1‘PPS 

George  Place 


7.  From  John  Walls  his-|  ‘ T 1 r 

' r . n\  Mr.  Jofeph  Johnfon 

home  to  the  utmolt 


extent  of  Wianoke  Pa-  f 


William  Murrell 


rilh  downwards 


j 


John  Wall 


TMr.  Hen.  Canterell 


James's 
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James's  City  County. 

From  the  eafterly  fide  [Mr.  Ben.  Harrifon 
of  Chippoke’sCreek  to<  William  Gapin 
Mr.  Fludd’s  [ -Edward  Minter 

2.  From  Mr.  Fludd’s  fCapt.  Hen.  Browne 

Plantation  to  Mr.  J John  Garey 
Gray’s  [Henry  Carman 

TMr.  Thomas  Swann 

3.  From  Smith’s  Forte_j  John  B;ihop 

to  Gnndon’s  Hill  w;lliam  Mills 

4.  From  Grindon’s  Hill  fMr.  Tho.  Stampe 
and  both  fides  of  Low-<  Stephen  Webb 
er  Chippoke’s  Creek  [ Erafmus  Carter 


TMr.  William  Spence 
For  Lawn's  Creek^  Robcrt  Latchett 

and  Hogg  Ifland  John  Dunfton 


6.  For  Sandy  Point  and 
Chicohomincy  Parilh 

7.  For  Thomas  Harves, 
PafbyHaies,  the  Maine, 
and  Jqimcs’s  City 


f Mr. Bridges  F reeman 
<|  William  Frye 
[ William  Morgan 
fMr.  Rt.  Hutchinfon 
<|  Edward  Oliver 
Chrift.  Lawfon 


8.  For  the  Neck  of  Land 


'Mr.  David  Manfell 
<;  George  Malen 
Edward  Wigg 

9.  For 
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Mr.  Ro.  Brewfter 
John  Davis 
John  Thompfon 

TO.  For  the  eafterly  fide*j  Cap.  Hm.Higginfon 
of  Archer’s  Hope  Creek  )>  NicholasCummins 
to  Warome’s  Ponds  J Thomas  Browne 

II.  From  Warome’s"!  Mr.  Fer.  Franklin 
Ponds  to  Peter  Rid-  )>  Reynold  Jones 
ley’s  J Ralph  Looney 

Mr.  Thomas  Caufey 
William  Shute 
John  Hayward 


12.  For  the  weft  fide  of 
Keith’s  Creek 


5.  For  the  Gleab  Land,' 
Archer’s  Hope,  Jockie3 
Neck,  and  the  Rich 
Neck 


Warwick  River  County. 


1.  For  the  upper  part  of 
Warwick  River  fo  far 
as  the  Parifli  of  Denby 
cxtendeth,  and  down  >■ 
to  the  upper  fide  of  Ba- 
chelor’s Hope  Creek, 
and  Standley  Hundred, 
3.  From  the  lower  fide- 
of  Batchelor’s  Hope 
Creek  down  to  the  > 
upper  fide  of  Water 


Capt.  Wm.  Peirce 
Francis  James 
Ro.  Symonds 


Mr.  Tho.  Barnard 
Tho.  Rainfhawe 
Francis  Rice 


Creek 


3.  For 
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3.  For  the  Parilh  of  fMr.  Tho.  Harwood 

Mulberry  Ifland  and.'  Ro.  Burtt 
Keith’s  Greek  [ Wm.  Whittaker 

4.  From  the  lower  fide 

of  Water’s  Creek  to  ( Mr‘  ZacharJ  CnPPs 

George  Stratton 

Thomas  Moore 


the  lower  part  of  the 
County 


Ifle  of  Wight  County . 


I, 


From  Lawne’s  Creek 
to  Caftlc  Creek 


Mr.  Wm.  Barnett 
Rd.  Jackfon 
Wm.  Lawfon 


o 
+«  • 


From  Caftlc  Creek  to 
the  Alps. 


f Mr.  Juftice  Coop 
*<  Henry  King 
William  Ellis 


cr 


3.  From  the  Alps  to  fMr.  Peter  Hull 
BafTes  Choice  and  the  \ Lawrence  Ward 
Indian  Field  j_  John  Sparkman  . 


4.  From  the  Indian  Field  fMr.  Arthur  Smith 

to  the  Level  and  fo  on^  Jofeph  Cobh 
both  fides  the  Creek  Robert  Boyde 

5.  From  the  Road  Point  fMr.  Jof.  Salmon 
' to  the  Head  of  Pagan <j  John  Mills 

Point  Creek  George  Rawles 

6.  From 
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6.  From  Hampfteadl  Mr.  John  Lewin 
Point  to  Mr.  Robert  )>  William  Crannage 
Pitts  j William  Lewis 


A 

- 


Upper  Norfolk  County. 


i.  From  Mr.  Bullock's*!  Mr.  Tho.  Burbage 
Houfe  to  Newman  s y James  Knott 
p0int  J John  Parrott 


4r  From  Newmans  ■,  ^ ^ Drewe 


Point  to  the  head  of  ^ 
the  River  and  Tuck-  j 


er  s 


Neck 


William  Parker 
William  Tucker 


3.  From  Mr.  Gookins-i  John  H;u 
to  the  wefternmoftl  John  Bent0„ 
branch  of  Matraversf  , 


River 


fMr.  Olive  Spry 

4.  From  Samuel  Grif-  I Tho  Emmerfon 
fin’s  to  Mr.  Raye  s 1 Peter  Johnfon 


5.  For  the  weftern  fide-j  ^ William  Eyers 
of  Chuck-a-tuck  from  ^ Rd  preft 

the  Ragged  Ifiands  to  1 EpaphroditusLa* 
the  head  of  the  Creek  J 

t » 


Lower 
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Lower  Norfolk  County. 


1.  From  Capt.  Wil-  fCapt.T.  Willoughby 

loughbys  to  Daniel ^ William  Ship 
Tanner’s  Creek  Robert  Jones 

2.  From  the  Weftern  fLieut.  Fran.  Macon 

Branch  to  Elizabeth  t Henry  Cattelyne 
River  [ Thomas  Wright 

3.  For  Danl.  Tanner’s  f Mr.  William  Julian 
Creek  and  the  eaftern  ' John  Gatcr 
branch  on  both  tides  George  FaWden 


For  the  fouthernj 
branch  on  both  Tides 


f Capt.  John  Sibfcy 


L 


Thomas  Meercs 
Robert  Martin 


For  the  Little  Creek  I 
and  Eaftern  Shore 


f Mr.  Henry  Sewell 
Robert  Hayes 
Chrs.  Burrowes 


6.  For  the  fouth  fide  of  I 
the  River 


fMr.  Ed w.  Windham 
John  Stratton 


Thomas  Keeling 


Ackowniack  County. 


1.  From  Hungars 


fCapt.  Wm.  Stone 
<(  Armeftrong  Fofter 
John  Mayor 

M 2.  From 
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{Mr.  Wm.  Andrews 
John  Wcbfler 
Jas.  Barnaby 


3- 


From  the  Kings 
Creek  to  the  Old 
Plantation  Creek  on 
that  fide 


1 Capt.  Wm.  Roper 
l,  Elias  Hartree 
Jonathan  Gibbs 

j 


4.  .From  Mr.  Neal’s  (“Mr.  Nath.  Littleton 

upwards  to  Mr.  Lit-<  Luke  Stubbins 
tleton’s  (_  Henry  Wade 

[Mr.  Wm.  Burdett 

5.  From 'Mr.  Littleton  si  Henry  Bagwell 
and  all  on  that  fide  | \ym.  Berryman 


, , t ' 

Elizabeth  City  County. 

1.  From  Harris’s  Creek  f Mr.  Leonard  Yeo 

to  Far  Hill,  and  to<  John  Branch 
Hampton  River  [ Sam.  Parry 

TMr.  John  Arundall 

2.  For  the  fouth  fide  of  I j0}m  Robinfon 

the  Back  River  j Nicholas  Brown 


For  theOldPoquofon  -1  ^ ^ Stafferton 
from  the  beginning  of  I perk;ns 

theDamms  to  Mrs.  ( G HuU 
Purefies  3 


a.  From 
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Mr.  SymonPurefie 


4.  From  Mrs.  Purefies’s 
to  Mr.  Eaton’s 


Wra.  Armftead 
Thomas  Burges 

5.  From  William  Parry’s  f Mr.  Thomas  Culey 
houfc  to  the  utter-  J Samuel  Jackfon 
moil  end  of  the  County  Dank  Tanner 

Charles's  River  County . 

1.  From  Back  Creek  for  ("Mr.  John  Chew 
the  fouth  fide  of  CaptJ  John  Lilley 
Wormeley’s  Creek  ^ Abraham  Englifh 

2.  From  the  weft  fide-] 

of  Capt.  Wormcle/s  I CaPt'  Rd.Townfcnd 

Creek  upwards  as  far  f Nath'  Wam:n 
as  the  Parifh  extends  J Wm-  Nottingham 


For  the  weftern  fide 
of  Queen's  Creek 


M.  Hugh  Gwyn 
Anth.  Parkhurft 
Jof.  Crofhaw 

From  the  lower  fide")  ^ • 

of  the  Parifh  to  the  i CaP‘- Nich.JVTartin 

eaftern  fide  of  CaptJ  ' ' ™.‘  a^er 
Utye’s  Creek  J Nlch'  St,llwe11 

From  the  weftern  fide' 
of  Cap.  Utye’s  Creek  Mr.  William  Pryor 
and  eaftern  fide  of)*  Rd.  Davis 
Queen’s  Creek  ai)d  the  John  Harwell 
Middle  Plantation 

M 2 


6.  For 


r 
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6.  For  the  north  fide  of 
the  new  Poquofon  Ri- 
ver 


7.  For  the  fouth  fide  of 
new  Poquofon  River 


Capt.  Jn.  Chcefman 
John  Jackfon 
Arthur  Make-worth 

fMr.  Tho.  Curtis 

I 

<(  George  Saphur 
Robert  Lucas 


1 


The  Oath  of  the  viewers  to  be  as  followeth  : 

“ You  Jluil l fwear  diligently  to  view,  and  fait  h- 
fnlly,  without  favour,  malice,  partiality,  or  affec- 
tion, to  burn  all  rotten  and  unmerchantable  tobacco 
according  to  your  befl  judgment,  which  /hall  be 
) hewn  to  you  within  your  limits-,  as  alfo  you Jhall 
/wear  faithfully  and  ducly  to  obferve  and  keep  the 
aft  of  afjembly  concerning  burning  of  half  the  good 
tobacco  which  Jhall  be,  dr  be  known  to  be,  within 
your  limits. 

“Which  faid  viewers  being  fworn  according 
to  the  abovefaid  oath,  upon  viewing  of  any 
man's  crop  of  tobacco,  what  they  fhall  find 
ground  leaves,  rotten,  or  any  otherwife  unmer- 
chantable, arc  to  fee  it  burned  ; and  what  they 
fhall  find  good  and  merchantable  they  the  faid 
viewers  fhall  feal  with  the  leal  appointed  for 
meafuring  of  barrells,  and  inferted  in  the  mar- 
gin. And  to  avoid  all  connivance  that  may 
be  ufed  by  one  viewer  towards  another,  it  is 
thought  fit  that  the  commander  of  every  county 

fhall 
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fhall  make  choice  of  fome  able  pcrfons  to  be  alfo 
fworn  by  the  commander,  who  upon  viewing 
of  the  tobacco  belonging  to  the  viewers  arc  to 
do  and  execute  as  aforefaid.  It  is  further 
enabled  that  if  any  viewers  which  now  are,  or 
which  hereafter,  lhall  be  appointed,  fhall  be 
neglecftfull,  remits,  or  fhall  ufc  delay  in  the 
executing  of  their  office,  that  each  viewer  in 
cafe  of  fuch  neglect,  remiffion,  or  delay,  fhall 
forfeit  five  pounds  flerling  per  day  : the  one 
moiety  whereof  fhall  be  and  come  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  publick  ufe.  Provided  al- 
ways, that  it  lhall  be  free  and  lawfull  for  the 
faid  viewers  or  any  of  them  to  follow  their 
own  occafions,  and  refpite  the  execution  of 
their  office  two  days  in  every  week,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary. 
Provided  alfo  that  the  planters  lhall  have  fe- 
ver'al  days  refpite  after  publication  hereof,  to 
fort  their  tobacco  : in  which  time  the  viewers 
are  to  provide  themfelves  with  feals.  And  it 
is  ordered,  and  enjoined,  that  if  any  planter 
or  perfon  whatfoever,  fhall  pay,  receive*  or  put 
on  board  any  fhip  or  Ihips,  any  tobaccos  before 
the  fame  have  been  viewed  and  allowed  bv  the 
viewers  to  be  good  and  merchantable,  and  feal- 
ed  with  the  aforefaid  feal : he  or  they  fo  of- 
fending fhall  forfeit  double  the  quantity  fo 

M 3 fhipped 
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fhipped  and  delivered  ; the  one  moiety  whereof 
fhall  be  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the  viewer 
of  that  precindl  from  whence  the  tobacco  was 
fir  ft  paid,  and  to  the  informer.  And  to  pre- 
vent all  negle&s  of  this  fervice,  >vhich  may  be 
occafioned  either  through  ficknefs  or  death  of 
any  of  the  viewers,  the  commander  of  the 
county  fhall  have  power,  and  is  hereby  autho-_ 
rifed  to  appoint,  and  to  give  oath  to  fome  able 
perfon  or  perfons.  And  becaufe  by  fuch  burn- 
ings only  of  the  bad  tobacco  as  aforefaid,  it 
cannot  be  prefumed  that  the  tobacco  will  be 
reduced  to  the  dcfircd  quantity  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  in  the  whole  of  this 
year’s  growth  : It  is  further  enabled  by  this 
general  aftembly  that  all  the  tobacco  be  forth- 
with viewed  and  fealed  as  aforefaid ; and  it 
fhall  not  be  law  full  for  any  perfon  whatfoever 
to  export  or  lade  on  board  any  fhip  or  fhips 
any  quantity  of  tobacco  either  in  leaf  or  rolls, 
before  the  viewers  from  whence  the  tobacco 
is  to  be  fhipped  be  acquainted  therewith  ; who 
are  to  adminifter  an  oath  to  the  owners  or 
agent  of  or  for  the  tobacco  to  be  fo  fhipped, 
viz.  fuch  of  the  faid  viewers  as  are  qualified 
thereto  by  the  place  of  comiftioner,  that  he 
fhall  account  to  them  for  the  full  and  entire 
quantity  of  his  tobacco  within  the  faid  limitt , 
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and  if  any  perfon  or  pcrfons  whatfoever  fliall 
conceal  any  part  or  parcell  of  tobacco  fo  in- 
tended, or  which  fliall  be  fliipped,'  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  viewers,  and  of  fuch  conceal- 
ment fliall  be  lawfully  convicted,  he  or  they 
for  fuch  offence  fliall  forfeit  double  the  quan- 
tity thereof,  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  halt 
to  the  viewers  of  that  limitt  from  whence  the 
tobacco  is  fhipped,  and  to  the  informer ; and 
befides  fliall  fufFer  the  punifliment  due  for  per- 
jury according  to  the  laws  of  England.  And 
the  faid  viewers-  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  fee  and  caufe  to  be  burned  in  their 
prefence  half  the  tobacco  which  fliall  be  fliewii 
to  them  upon  oath  as  aforefaid,  either  belong- 
ing to  any  perfon  or  perfons  in  England,  or 
within  the  colony,  or  elfewhere,  provided  al- 
ways that  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon 
having  fundry  parcells  of  tobacco  ill  one  and 
the  fame  county,  to  burn  a number  of  hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco  remaining  in  one  place  ; and 
having  a certificate  from  the  viewers  of  the 
limitt  that  he  hath  clearly'  burned  fo  many 
hogfheads  of  tobacco,  viz.  without  any  allow- 
ance of  a half  not  to  be  burned,  in  fuch  cafe 
it  fliall  be  lawfull  for  the  viewers  of  another 
limitt  within  the  fame  county,  to  fpare  him 
the  like  number  of  hogfheads  without  burning 

M 4 half 
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half  of  them,  fo  as  the  parcell  which  it  is  dc- 
iired  to  be  fpared  from  burning  exceed  not  in 
weight  the  parcell  entirely  burned  in  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  which  mult  be  cleared  and 
known  by  fuch  certificates  as  aforefiiid.  And 
to  the  intent  to  remove  all  obilaclcs  and  dif- 
couragements  which  may  llacken  the  endea- 
vour and  care  of  the  viewers  in  the  execution 
of  their  office,  viz.  as  well  in  burning  all  the 
bad  and  ill  conditioned  tobacco  as  half  the  good 
and  merchantable ; all  commanders,  and  all 
other  officers,  and  all  his  majcfly’s  fubjefts,  arc 
required  to  be  aiding  and  affilting  to  them 
therein,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  contrary..  And 
in  cafe  any  perfon  {hall  refufe  to  fhew  his  to- 
bacco to  the  intent  the  fame  may  not  be  viewed 
and  the  bad  tobacco  burned,  as  alfo  half  the 
good  deftroyed  and  burned,  by  locking  it  up  : 
in  fuch  cafe  where  no  other  means  w ill  prevail 
(pcrfuafion  being  firlt  ufed  and  the  perfon  Hill 
perfifting  refractory),  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
viewers  to  break  open  the  doors  of  any  houfc 
wherein  in  likelihood  the  tobacco  of  fuch  per- 
fons  may  be  concealed,  to  be  for  the  better 
execution  of  their  offices  therein,  to  w'hich 
this  aft  doth  authorize  them  without  further 
warrant  on  that  behalf.  And  whereas  the 
fubferibers  do  further  propound  that  for  thefe 

two 
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two  enfuing  years  the  colony  may  be  regulated 
to  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  annum,  and  no  more ; and  that  likewife 
to  be  {tripped  and  fmoothed,  in  conh deration 
whereof  they  arc  content  to  accept  of  torty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  one  hundred  due  to 
them  for  goods  fold,  untill  or  befoie  publica- 
tion : which  is  conceived  by  the  aftembly  to 
be  intended  before  publication  of  the  a<ft ; pro- 
vided the  faid  forty  pounds  ot  tobacco  for  every 
hundred  be  paid  unto  them,  or  every  ot  them, 
or  their,  or  every  of  their  afligns,  at  Inch  feve- 
ral  times  as  the  faid  tobacco  fhall  grow  due 
unto  them.  Notwithftanding  which  faid  pro- 
yifo  which  doth  ftrcightly  engage  the  debtor  to 
pay  his  debt  at  the  date  of  his  fpecialty,  upon 
forfeiture  in  cafe  of  failing  of  the  forefaid  abate- 
ment of  fixty  pounds  in  the  hundred ; it  ap- 
pearreth  by  teftimonial  under  the  hand  of  the 
governor  and  divers  of  the  councill  and  others, 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  fubferibers, 
neither  is  it  conceived  that  the  faid  abatement 
ftiould  be  forfeited,  in  cafe  payment  be  made 
of  two  thirds  of  the  proportion  to  which  they 
arc  reft  rained  within  the  time  of  two  years 
next  enfuing : which  is  intended  to  be  for 
two  crops  after  this  prefent  crop  of  tobacco. 
It  is  therefore  enabled  as  near  as  may  be  to  cor- 
3 refpond 
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refpond  with  the  propofitions  of  the  faid  fub- 
fcribers,  that  no  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoeverr 
within  the  colony,  for  thefe  two  enfuing  years, 
ihall  make  above  the  proportion  or  quantity  of 
one  hundred  and  feventy  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  poll.  Which  faid  proportion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll, 
doth  amount  (by  computation  according  to 
the  lift)  to  the  quantity  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco  ; in  the  whole 
thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco ; 
which  faid  overplus  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  tobacco  the  aftembly  doth  think  fitt 
to  add  to  the  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  to  defray  all  public  charges  and  im- 
pofitions,  being  after  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
per  poll  : in  refpeft  they  conceive  it  a burden 
no  way  tolerable  for  the  inhabitants  to  dis- 
charge all  tolls  and  impofitions  neceflitated  up- 
on them,  fuch  as  falaries  for  publick  offices, 
and  fupport  of  public  buildings,  to  which  his 
majefty’s  inftruftions  enjoin  them  out  of  the 
faid  quantity  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  being  but  after  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  poll.  Nei- 
ther doth  the  aftembly  conceive  that  they  fhall 
exceed  the  rate  propounded  by  the  fubferibers, 

by  fuch  overplus,  in  refpeft  of  the  great  lois  of 
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weight  and  flirinkage  known  to  happen  to  to- 
bacco in  palling  fo  long  a voyage  by  lea.  Pro- 
vided always,  notwithftanding  any  thing  in 
this  act  to  the  contrary,  that*  if  any  monopoly , 
or  contract  be  impofed  upon  the  commodity 
that  this  aft  is  to  be  void  and  of  none  efleft. 

“ Whereas  fundry  perfons  upon  knowledge 
had  of  the  great  quantity  of  tobacco  planted 
this  year  within  the  colony  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  covenanted  and  agreed  with  merchants 
and  others  dealing  in  fhipping  to  lade  certain 
tons  of  tobacco  aboard  their  lhips  at  a rate  con- 
ditioned by  them,  or  to  pay  dead  freight  or 
fome  other  forfeit  in  cafe  of  their  non  perform- 
ance : whereto  by  this  courfe  of  burning  and 
deftroying  the  tobacco  they  may  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  their  great  damage  and  prejudice,  be 
difabled.  Be  it  therefore  enafted  for  the  better 
relief  of  all  fuch  perfons,  who  by  juft  proof 
fh.all  make  it  appear  that  they  are  materially 
difabled  by  this  aft  of  burning  the  tobacco,  to 
perform  their  conditions,  and  not  from  any 
other  caufe  or  ground,  viz.  that  they  had  pro- 
vided ready  in  cafk,  the  proportion  of  tons 
agreed  upon,  one  half  whereof  was  deftroyed 
according  to  order,  that  in  fuch  cafe  fuch  per- 
fons lhall  not  be  obliged  to  perform  above  half 

the 
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the  tenor  of  his  condition,  and  fo  proportion- 
able  in  the  like  cafes. 

Whereas  divers  perfons  by  reafon  of  the  late 
proclamation  prohibiting  (untill  further  orders 
from  this  affembly)  all  trade  and  commerce  for 
tobacco,  have  been  enforced  to  fupply  the  ne- 
ccflity  thcmfelvcs,  and  their  fervants,  to  en- 
gage themfelves  for  the  payment  of  money  for 
commodities  taken  up  by  them  which  they  are 
not  to  perform.  Be  it  therefore  enabled,  that 
in  fuch  cafe  the  merchants  fhall  rate  commo- 
dities as  low  as  they  coll  them  the  firll  pur- 
chafe  in  England  with  petty  charges ; and  the 
debtor  fhall  lade  in  the  name  of  the  creditor, 
on  board  fuch  fhip  as  he  fhall  like  and  approve 
on,  fo  much  tobacco  as  fhall  be  fatisfadtory 
for  his  debt  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
pound,  as  alio  fo  much  tobacco  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  per  pound  as  fhall  fatisfy  the  mer- 
chant or  creditor  for  his  adventure  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  pounds  per  ct. ; and  if  it  fhall  happen 
that  the  tobacco  fhipped  as  aforefaid  fhall  pro- 
duce any  overplus  to  the  principal  debt  as  afore- 
faid, the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  per  ct.  being 
likewife  fatisfied,  that  then  the  creditor  fhall 
be  accomptablc  for  the  fame  to  the  debtor. 
Bert  in  cafe  the  tobacco  fhipped  as  aforefaid 
fhall  not  produce  the  fum  fatisfadlory  as  afore- 
faid. 
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faid,  that  then  the  debtor  fhall  fatisfic  the 
fame  the  enfueing  year,  with  an  allowance 
after  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  ct.  tor  for- 
bearance. Provided  that  this  aft  fhall  not  ex- 
tend to  any  other  debt  made  and  due  in  mo- 
ney, but  to  fuch  ones  as  have  arifen  and  be- 
come due  fined  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  for  tobacco 
as  aforefaid.  Provided  alfo,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  any  thing  in  this  aft  to  the  contrary,  it 
fhall  be  lawful!  for  any  debtor  to  pay  and  fa- 
tisfie  the  creditor,  or  to  compound  his  debt 
by  any  other  way  and  means  than  by  fuch 
courfe  fet  and  exprelled  in  this  faid  aft.  Pro- 
vided alfo,  that  it  fhall  be  lawfull  for  the  debtor 
to  confign  his  tobacco  to  any  friend  in  England, 
who  upon  payment  of  the  debt  and  charges 
within  twenty  day's  after  the  unlading  of  the 
fhip  at  the  port  of  London,  is  to  receive  the 
fame.  Whereas  alfo  fmee  the  publilhing  of 
the  aforefaid  proclamation  prohibiting  trade 
and  commerce  for  tobacco  during  a time  there- 
in limitted,  divers  perfons  have  bargained  lor 
commodities  upon  condition  to  pay  for  the 
fame  in  tobacco  as  it  fhall  be  rated  by  this 
affembly:  it  is  thought  fit  that  in  fuch  cafes 
tobacco  fhall  pafs  at  the  rate  of  three  pence 
per  pound,  and  likewife  the  remainder  that 

fhall 
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fhall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  planters  after  their 
debts  are  fatisfied  fhall  not  be  difpofed  of  under 
three  pence  per  pound  at  the  firft  penny. 

“To  prevent  the  exccffive  rates  of  freight 
and  tonnage  for  goods  exported  from  the  co- 
lony, it  is  enacted,  that  no  perfons  whatfoever, 
after  publication  of  this  aft,  fhall  give  above 
the  rate  of  fix  pounds  for  freight  per  ton,  the 
ton  to  confift  of  four  Virginia  hogfheads  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  ; neither  fhall  any  merchant, 
matter  of  a fhip,  or  any  other  perfon  dealing 
for  fhipping  exaft  above  the  rate  of  fix  pounds 
per  ton,  upon  fuch  penalty  and  cenfure  as 
fli all  be  thought  fit  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil ; provided  that  this  aft  or  the  penalty  there- 
of fhall  not  extend  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons 
who  before  the  publication  of  this  faid  aft  had 
bargained  and  agreed  for  a greater  price  per 
ton.  • dj 

“ Be  it  alio  enacted,  that  if  an)'  perfon  hav- 
ing debts  due  unto  him  in  tobacco  lliall  not 
demand  the  fame  before  the  tenth  of  May  next 
enfuing,  after  which  date,  if  the  creditor  fhall 
lawfully  tender  the  fame  before  witnefs,  and 
the  debtor  fhall  notwithftanding  rctufe  to  re- 
ceive it,  that  in  fuch  cafe  it  fhall  be  lawfull  for 
the  debtor  to  call  the  viewers  for  the  laid  plan- 
tation or  limitt,  upon  whofe  certificate  to  any 

court 
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court  or  courts,  within  the  colony,  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  faid  tobacco,  and  of  tae  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  debt  in  queftion,  the  debtor 
fhall  be  difeharged  of  the  faid  debt,  provided 
he  do  not  convert  the  faid  tobacco  to  any  other 
ufe,  and  that  he  be  carefull  to  preferve  the  fame 
from  damage  or  fpoilmg  : neither  is  it  intended 
that  the  faid  debtor  fhall  {land  to  all  hazards 
of  fire,  or  other  accidents  for  the  fame. 

“ Whereas  it  is  thought  fit  as  aforefaid,  that 
the  quantity  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  tobacco  overplus,  befides  the  twelve  hun- 
dred thoufand  propounded  by  the  fubferibers, 
be  planted  per  annum  for  three  enfuing  years, 
being  after  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per  poll ; 
by  which  addition  the  proportion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  poll,  amounting  by 
computation  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  is  augmented  and  enlarged 
to  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  feventy 
pounds  per  poll;  which  faid  twenty  pounds 
per  poll  is  for  the  defraying  as  aforefaid  of  all 
public  charges  and  impofitions. 

“ It  is  now  thought  fit  by  the  affembly  to 
order  and  difpofe  of  the  faid  twenty  pounds 
per  poll  to  the'ufes  hereunder  mentioned,  viz. 

c<  To  the  minifters  for  their  duties  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  for  every  tithcablc 

perfon. 
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perfon,  out  of  which  proportion  the  minifters 
to  maintain  their  clerks  and  fextons. 

“ The  miifter  matter  general  three  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll  for  every  tithablc  perfon  ; to 
be  Collected  and  paid  by  the  feveral  iheriffs. 

“ To  the  captain  of  the  forte,  for  his  enter- 
tainment and  maintenance,  and  fbr  the  pro- 
curing and  maintaining  of  ten  guarded  for  the 
forte,  three  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  for 
every  tithable  perfon;  to  be  cohered  and  paid 
by  the  feveral  iheriffs  as  aforefaid. 

“ And  whereas  upon  confederation  of  the 
repairing  of  the  forte,  it  was  conceived  by  the 
affembly  to  be  a vain  and  fruitlefs  endeavour 
in  regard  of  the  apparent  decay  of  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  therefore  thought  fit  that  there  be 
levied  the  next  year  by  the  iheriffs  two  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll  for  every  tithable  perfon, 
toward  the  making  and  erecting  of  a platt- 
forme  at  Point  Comforte,  whereon  to  mount 
the  ordnance,  and  alfo  for  the  building  of  a 
convenient  houie  for  the  laid  captain,  which 
laid  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  iheriffs  to  fuch  furv-cyor  or  officer 
as  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council  to  overfee  the  work : That  there  be 
alfo  levied 'the  next  year  by  the  ihcrifts  as 
aforefaid  two  pounds  of  tobacco  tor  every  tith- 
ablc 
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able  perfbn  throughout  the  colony,  for  and  to- 
wards the,  building  of  a ftate  houfe,  which  is 
alfo  to  be  paid  by  the  feveral  fheriffs  to  fuch 
furveyor  or  officer  as  ffiall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  to  overfee  the  work  ; 
Which  faid  feveral.  levies,  or  any  other, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  being  paid,  it  is 
thought  fit  that  the  remainder  be  deemed  an 
overplus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
poll,  which  raifeth  the  quantity  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thoufand  weight  to  be  deftroyed  and 
burned  (drinking  tobacco  excepted). 

11  Whereas  through  the  great  debts  and  deep 
engagements  of  divers  of  the  inhabitants  it 
may  be  prefumed  they  cannot  pay  and  fatisfie 
the  fame  this  prefent  year,  and  will  alfo  be 
difabled  to  difcharge  them  thefe  two  enfuing 
years,  as  the  regulation  of  tobacco  to  fo  fmall 
a proportion  muft  of  confequence  bring  a great 
calamity  and  diftrefs  upon  divers  poor  men, 
even  to  the  lofs  and  hazards  of  liberty  and  live- 
lyhood  unlefs  fome  courfe  be  taken  for  redrefs 
therein. 

“ Be  it  therefore  ena&ed,  for  their  relief  in 
the  premifes,  that  all  fuch  perfons  being  at  the 
publication  hereof  engaged  to  pay  debts  be- 
yond their  abilities  to  fatisfie  their  creditors 

N this 
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this  prefent'  year,  fhall  not  be  compelled  ter 
pay  or  fatisfy  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
debts  for  this  prefent  year,  and  fos the  two  en- 
fuing  years  ; nor  any  farther  than  two  thirds 
of  their  crop  of  tobacco ; but  that  it  fhall  be- 
lavvfull  for  them  to  referve  the  other  third  for 
and  towards  their  necefTary  fubfiftance,  with- 
out any  moleftation  by  or  from  their  creditors  ; 
to  which  end  and  purpofe  it  is  farther  efta- 
blifhed  that  no  execution  fhall  pafs  againft  the 
bodies  or  eftates  of  any  debtors  as  aforefaid,  for 
or  concerning  the  faid  third  during  the  time 

of  the  two  enfuing  years. 

« Be  it  alfo  enabled  for  the  better  advance- 
ment of  the  price  of  tobacco,  that  no  perfon  or 
perfons  whatfoever  fhall  barter,  fell,  or  put 
away  any  of  the  tobacco  of  the  growth  of  the 
enfuing  year  within  the  colony  under  the  full 
value  and  rate  of  twelve  pence  per  pound,  upon 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  his  or  their  whole 
crop  or  crops  of  tobacco  ; the  one  half  whereof 
fhall  be  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the 
public  ufe.  And  that  no  perfon  fhall  barter, 
fell,  or  put  away  any  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
growth  of  the  following  year,  viz.  anno  1641, 
under  the  full  value  and  rate  of  two  {hillings, 
per  pound  ; and  under  fuch  penalties  as  afore- 

' Hence 
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Hence  we  learn  the  rude  and  imperfedl  Hate 
of  thofe  infpedtion  laws  which  the  progrefs  of 
time  and  experience  has  fo  amply  improved 
and,  concentrated ; and  it  appears  to  be  about 
this  period  that  tobacco  was  introduced  in  lieu 
of  fpecic,  as  a kind  of  circulating  medium,  and 
as  the  meafure  of  price  and  value  in  Virginia 
negociations : a local  practice  of  that  country 
where  a man  is  as  well  underftood  when  he 
fays  I will  give  you  ten  hogfheads  of  tobacco  for 
your  horfe>  as  it  he  offered  you  one  hundred 
guineas  or  pounds. 

We  perceive  in  this  law,  that  the  cuftom  of 
palling  tobacco  current  in  payments  had  fo 
far  obtained  ground,  that  the  parfon  made  no 
fcruple  of  receiving  this  luxurious  article  for 
preaching ; or  the  clerk  for  bawling  out  amen  ! 
And  that  the  military  officer  thought  it  no  way 
difhonourable  to  his  profeffion  to  draw  his  pay 
in  this  fpecific  article  of  traffic.  At  the  gene- 
ral affembly  of  the  fucceeding  year  we  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  following  fpecimen  on  a larger 
fcale  of  public  payments ; and  we  may  here 
alio  dilcover  one  of  thole  early  mllances  of 
right  honourable  reconciliation  to  private  in- 
terelt  which  palliated  this  traffic  in  the  hands 
of  a colonial  governor,  and  ultimately  involved 
the  fupreme  executive,  and  the  whole  legion 
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of  taxes  in  the  commerce  of  Virginia,  until  a 
very  recent  period. 

Even  the  tavern  keepers  were  compelled  to 
exchange  a dinner  for  a few  pounds  of  tobacco  : 
for  their  rates  were  fixed  in  this  fpecific  com- 
modity at  this  fubfequent  afiembly.  But  a 
-{till  more  {hiking  evidence  of  its  general  cur- 
rency will  be  found  in  the  following  aft. 

“ Whereas  it  appeareth  to  the  afiembly  that 
the  colony  llandeth  engaged  for  arrears  due  to 
feveral  perfons  the  quantity  of  thirty-nine  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  twenty-three  pounds  of  to- 
bacco ; whereas  alfo  many  important  occafions 
nearly  concerning  the  public  weal  of  the  colo- 
ny, do  neceflarily  require  the  agency  of  fome 
perfons  of  quality  and  experience  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  which,  befidcs  the  care  and 
pains  of  the  faid  agents,  muft,  of  confequence, 
be  accompanied  with  great  and  extraordinary 
expence  and  charge : the  perfons  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  in- 
llruftions  given  by  them.  It  is  therefore 
thought  fit,  that  for  a reward  and  rccompence 
to  fuch  perfons  for  their  care  and  pains,  and 
for  the  defraying  of  the  charges  there  fhall  be 
levied  this  year  four  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll 

for  every  tithable  perfon  throughout  the  co- 
lony ; 
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lony  ; amounting  in  the  whole  to  eighteen 
thoufand  five  hundred  eighty  four  pounds  ot 
tobacco.  Whereas  likewife  it  is  thought  fit 
that  there  be  levied  four  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
poll  for  every  tithablc  perfon  throughout  the 
colony,  for  the  ufe  of  the  governor,  as  a free 
and  voluntary  gift  from  the  colony,  amounting 
as  aforefaid  to  eighteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
eighty-four  pounds  of  tobacco. 

“ It  is  therefore  enacted  that  there  be  levied 
this  year  by  the  fheriff  for  the  difeharging  of  the 
aforefaid  payment,  feventeen  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  poll  for  every  tithable  perfon  throughout 
the  colony,  which  faid  payments  arc  to.  be 
made  by  the  feveral  fheriffs  to  the  perfons,  and 
Tor  the  ufe  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. 

Pounds  of 
Tobacco 

“ That  the  fheriff  of  Warwick  Coun- 
ty fhall  pay  unto  Captain  Samuel  Ma- 
thews   .5219 

“ The  fheriff  of  LowerNorfolk  County 
unto  the  faid  Captain  Mathews  . . .561a 

“ The  fheriff  of  Elizabeth  County 
unto  the  faid  Captain  Mathews  . . .5541 

, “ The  fheriff  of  the  Idle  of  Wight 
County  unto  the  faid  Captain  Mathews  4752 

, 

“ Which  faid  feveral  fums,  amount- 

N 3'  ing 
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Pounds  of 
Tobacco 

* • 

ing  in  the  whole  to  twenty-one  thoufand 
twenty-three  pounds  of  tobacco,  arc 
arrearages  due  to  the  faid  Captain  Ma- 
thews   21023. 

“ That  the  fherifF  of  Upper  Norfolk 
fhall  pay  unto  Captain  William  Peirce 
and  George  Menifie,  Efq 8000 

“ Which  faid  eight  thoufand  pounds  ol  to- 
bacco is  due  to  them  the  faid  Captain  Peirce 
and  Mr.  George  Mcnefie  for  demurrage  of  the 
Chip  Revenge,  anno  1635,  formerly  difcharged 

aud  fatisfied  by  them. 

“ That  the  fherifF  of  Elizabeth  City 
fhall  pay  unto  Captain  Robert  Falgate 
five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  his 
charges  m his  employment  as  mufter 
mailer  • 5°° 

“ That  the  fherifF  ©f  Charles’s  City 
fhall  pay  unto  hdr.  John  Neale  . . • 8p^(5 

“ That  the  fherifF  of  the  Upper  Nor- 
folk fhall  pay  unto  the  faid  Mr.  Neale  224 

» 1 ■ — ^ 

Which  fums  in  the  whole  amount 
to  the  quantity  of  nine  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  is  for 
fo  much  difburfed  by  him,  and  was  for- 

g merly 
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V 

Pounds  of 
Tobacco 

merly  to  be  paid  out  of  the  levy  of 
twenty-fix  pounds  per  poll 9200 

“ That  the  fheriff  of  Aclcowmack 
fhall  pay  unto  Richard  Smith  for  two 
drums  for  the  publick  fervice  ....  500 

" That  the  Iheriff  of  Charles’s  River 
fliall  pay  unto  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council  for 
the  ufe  of  the  agents 13073 

“ The  fheriff of  Henrico 38/6 

1 * - 

“ Which  faid  feveral  fums  make  in 
the  whole  feventeen  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  pounds  of  tobacco, 
being  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  to- 
' bacco  per  poll  as  aforefaid  _ ....  17449 

“ That  the  Iheriff  of  James’s  City  fhall 

I . " * J 

pay  unto  the  governor 13787 

“ That  the  fheriff  of  Ackowmack 
County  fhall  pay  unto  the  governor  . . 4/97 

v \ 

“ In  the  wdiole  eighteen  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  eighty- four  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, as  a voluntary  and  free  gift  from 
the  colony  as  aforefaid  . ....  .18584 

N 4 
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Tobacco 

tl  That  the  fheriff  of  Charles’s  County 
fhall  pay  unto  Mr.  John  Corker,  clerk 
-of the  affembly,  one  thoufand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  lafl 
levy  ............  1 000 

(Signed)  . 

Vera  copia, 

RICH.  KEMP,  Secretary." 

This  law  for  the  regulation  of  payments  in 
this  fpecific  ftaple  is  the  firft  of  the  kind  which 
I have  been  able  to  find  recorded.  It  bears 
date  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  cotemporary  with 
, a proclamation  of  the  governor  and  council, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  afl:  of  the  colonial 
le^iflature,  palled  at  James’s  Town  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1639,  concerning  the  rcflraint 
and  burning  of  tobacco,  which  its  purport  is  to 
carry  into  execution.  We  learn  from  thefe 
laws  how  much  the  fubjed:  of  this  ftaple  was 
. interwoven  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times  ; and  how 
nearly  the  hiftory  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  allied 
to  the  chronology  of  an  exteniive  and  ffoui idl- 
ing country,  whole  meafures  contribute  great- 
ly, even  at  this  day,  to  give  a tone  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  American  union. 
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Shortly  after  this  period  we  find  the  records 
of  that  country  fo  copioufly  filled  with  military 
tranfa&ions,  that  there  fee  ms  to  be  little  other 
notice  taken  of  tobacco  than  what  refpe&s  the 
payment  of  guards  and  engineers,  and  the 
builders  of  batteries  and  fortifications.  Proba- 
bly the  revolutionary  fpirit  of  the  approaching 
times  occupied  more  of  their  attention,  for  we 
find  them  recorded  to  have  held  oat  loyally,, 
and  to  have  furrendered  honourably. 

Neither  the  articles  of  their  capitulation  with 
the  Englifh  republic,  nor  the  adt  of  indemnity 
which  accompanies  it,  throw  any  particular 
light  upon  this  fpecific  hiftoiy,  except  what  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  conciliatory  tenor  of 
thefe  inftruments ; but  as  they  are  the  moft 
concife  flatement  of  the  times  which  can  be 
given,  and  may  be  new  to  fome  perfons ; and, 
more  particularly,  as  they  exhibit  the  picture 
of  times  in  which  the  Solomons  of  the  age 
were  wont  to  run  mad  after  a tobacco  plant, 
I fhall  be  pardoned  for  inferting  a tranfeript  of 
this  agreement  from  the  archives  of  the  pre- 
fent  Virginia  government, 

Articles  agreed  on  and  concluded  at  James's 
Cittie  in  Virginia , for  furrendering  and  fettling 
of  that  plantation  under  the  obedience  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  by  the 

Comnilfioners 
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Comnnfjioners  of  the  Council  of  Slate,  by  autho- 
ritie  of  the  PdrliamenJ  of  England  and  by  the 
Grand  Affembly  of  the  Qovernour,  Council  and 
Burgeffes  of  that  Country. 

“ i.  It  is  agreed  and  confented  that  the 
plantation  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  fhall  be  and  remain  in  due  obedience 
and  fubjcdtion  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  laws  there  eflablifhed, 
and  that  this  fubmiffion  and  fubfcription  be 
acknowledged  a voluntary  adl,  not  forced  nor 
conftrained  by  a conqueft  upon  the  countrey, 
and  that  they  fhall  have  and  enjoy  fuch  free- 
domes  and  prevelidges  as  belong  to  the  free 
borne  people  of  England,  and  that  the  former 
government  by  the  commiffions  and  inftruc- 
tions  be  void  and  null. 

“2.  That  the  grand  affembly,  as  formerly, 
fhall  convene  and  tranfaT  the  affairs  of  Virgi- 
nia, wherein  nothing  is  to  be  a&ed  or  done 
■contraric  to  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  the  lawes  there  efta- 
hlifhed. 

“ 3.  That  there  fhall  be  a full  and  totall  re- 
miffion  and  indempnitie  of  all  a£ts,  words,  or 
writeings,  done  or  fpokin  againfl  the  parlia- 
ment oi  England  in  relation  to  the  fame. 

“ 4.  That  Virginia  fhall  have  and  enjoy  ye 

antient 
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antient  bounds  and  lymitts  granted  by  the  char- 
tirs  of  the  former  kings,  and  that  we  ihall  feek 
a new  chartir  from  the  parliament  to  that  pur- 
pofe  againft  any  that  have  intrencht  upon  ye 
rights  thereof. 

“ 5.  That  all  the  pattents  of  land  granted  un- 
der the  colony  feale  by  any  of  the  precedent 
governours,  Ihall  be  and  remaine  in  their  full 
force  and  itrength. 

“ 6.  That  the  privileges  of  haveing  ffiftie 
acres  of  land  for  every  perfon  tranfported  into 
that  colony  Ihall  continue  as  formerly  granted. 

« 7.  That  ye  people  of  Virginia  have  free 
trade  as  ye  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all 
places  and  with  all  nations,  according  to  ye 
lawes  of  that  commonwealth,  and  that  Virgi- 
nia Ihall  enjoy  all  privilidges  equall  with  any 
Englifh  plantation  in  America. 

“8.  That  Virginia  fhall  be  free  from  all 
taxes,  cuffcoms,  and  impolitions,  whatever,  and 
none  to  be  impofed  on  them  without  confent 
of  the  grand  affembly;  and  foe  that  neither 
ffortes  nor  caftles  bee  eredled,  or  garrifons  main- 
tained without  their  confent. 

“ 9.  That  noe  charge  fhall  be  required  from 
this  country  in  refpedl  of  this  prefent  ffleet. 

“ 10.  That  for  the  future  fettlement  of  th« 
countrey  in  their  due  obedience,  the  engage- 
ment 
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ment  fhall  be  tendred  to  all  ye  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  a£t  of  parliament  made  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  all  perfons  who  fhall  refufe  to  fub- 
fcribe  the  faid  engagement,  fhall  have  a yeare’s 
time,  if  they  pleafe,  to  remove  themfelves 
and  their  eflates  out  of  Virginia,  and  in  the 
mean  time  dureing  the  faid  year  to  have  equall 
juftice  as  formerly. 

“ ii.  That  ye  ufe  of  the  booke  of  common 
prayer  {hall  be  permitted  for  one  yearc  enfueing 
with  referrence  to  the  confent  of  ye  major  part 
of  the  parifhes,  provided  that  thofe  things 
which  relate  to  kingfhipp  or  that  government, 
be  not  ufed  publiquely,  and  the  continuance  of 
miniftirs  in  their  places,  they  not  mifdemean- 
ing  themfelves,  and  the  payment  of  their  ac- 
cuftomed  dues  and  agreements  made  with  them 
refpe&ively,  fhall  be  left  as  they  now  fland 
dureing  this  enfueing  yeare. 

« 12,.  That  no  man’s  cattle  fhall  be  quef- 
tioncd  as  ye  companies,  unlefs  fuch  as  have 
been  entrufled  with  them,  or  have  difpofed  of 
them  without  order. 

“ 13.  That  all  ammunition,  powder,  and 
armes,  other  than  for  private  ufe,  fhall  be  de- 
livered up,  fecuritie  being  given  to  make  fatis- 
fa&ion  for  it. 

14.  That  all  goods  allreadie  brought  hi- 
ther 
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ther  by  ye  Dutch  or  others,  which  are  now 
on  fhoar,  fliall  be  free  from  furprizall. 

(<  That  the  quittrents  granted  unto  us 

by  the  late  kings  for  feven  yeares  be  confirmed. 

« j6.  That  ye  commiffioners  for  the  par- 
liament fubfcribing  thefe  articles,  engage 
themfelves  and  the  honour  of  the  parliament 
for  the  full  performance  thereof : and  that  the 
prefent  governour,  and  ye  councill,  and  the 
burgeffes,  do  likewife  fubferibe  and  engage  the 
whole  collony  on  their  parts. 

RICHARD  BENNETT.  Seale. 
WM.  CLAIBORNE.  Seale. 

EDMUND  CUSTIS.”  Seale. 

Thefe  articles  were  figned  and  fealed  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  councill  of  Rate  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1651. 

An  Aft  of  Indemnitie  made  at  the  furrender  of 
the  Countrey . 

“ Whereas  by  the  authoritie  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  we  the  commiffioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  councill  of  Rate  authorized  thereto 
having  brought  a fleete  and  force  before  James’s 
cittie  in  Virginia  to  reduce  that  colonie  under 

obedience 
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obedience  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
and  findeing  force  raifed  by  the  governour  and 
countrey  to  make  oppofition  againft  the  faid 
ffteete,  whereby  affured  danger  appearinge  of 
the  ruin  and  deftrudion  of  ye  plantation,  for 
prevention  whereof  the  burgeffes  of  all  the  fe- 
verall  plantations  being  called  to  advife  and  af- 
fift  therein,  upon  long  and  ferious  debate,  and 
in  fad  contemplation  of  the  gteate  mifleries 
and  certaine  diftrudion  which  were  foe  neerely 
hovering  over  the  whole  countrey;  We  the 
faid  commiffioners  have  thought  fitt  and^con- 
defeended  and  granted  to  figne  and  confirme 
under  our  hands,  feales,  and  by  our  oath,  ar- 
tides  bearinge  date  with  theife  prefents,  and 
further  declare  that  by  ye  autlioritie  of  the 
parliament  and  commonwealth  of  England  de- 
rived unto  us  theire  commiffioners,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  in  general  wee  have 
granted  an  ad  of  indempnitie  and  oblivion  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  coloney  from  all 
words,  adions,  or  writings,  that  have  been 
fpoken,  aded,  or  written,  againft  the  parlia- 
ment or  commonwealth  of  England,  or  any 
other  perfon  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  daye.  And  this  wee  have  done  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonie  may  live  quietly 

and  fecurely  under  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. 
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land..  And  we  do  promife  that  the  parliament 
and  commonwealth  of  England  fhall  confirme 
and  make  good  all  thofe  tranfadfcions  of  ours. 
Witnefs  our  hands  and  feales  this  12th  day  of 
March,  1 65  r . 

RICHARD  BENNETT.  Seale. 
WM.  CLAIBORNE.  Seale. 
EDM.  CUST1S.”  Seale. 

Of  the  more  modern  State  of  the  Tobacco  Trade. 

Thus  far  we  have  reviewed  the  culture  and 
commerce  of  tobacco  from  the  earliefl  know- 


pelled  to  leave  a kind  of  chafm  in  my  defign  to 
have  given  a regular  and  uninterrupted  detail  of 
this  trade  from  the  period  at  which  we  are 
here  arrefted  in  our  progrefs  for  want  of  docu- 
ment ; for  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  Virginia  laws  in  London,  and  feel 
the  deficiency  of  many  other  intcrefting  papers 
which  are  requifite  to  render  the  hillory  com- 
plete up  to  the  prefent  time ; but  which  can 
only  be  procured  on  the  other  fide  the  ocean. 
We  may  difeover,  however,  from  the  nature 
of  the  foregoing  articles  of  capitulation  and  in- 
demnity, that  this  commerce  muft  have  been 
greatly  difordeted  by  the  intervention  of  civil 
wars ; and  thofe  which  immediately  followed 

with 
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with  the  French  and  with  the  Dutch,  cannot, 
I think,  have  proved  a much  lighter  interrup- 
tion to  the  markets  of  this  early  traffic. 

I find  amongft  the  colonial  tecords  about 
this  period,  various  provincial  ails  for  mak- 
ing tobacco  a legal  tender  from  individual 
to  individual,  as  well  as  in  difeharge  of  public 
obligations:  fuch  indeed  was  the  fmoking  fpi- 
rit  of  the  times,  that  he  who  kept  a public 
houfe  was  compelled  to  fell  a dinner  or  R 
draught  of  beer  for  an  equivalent  in  tobacco 
leaves ; and  his  tavern  rates  were  regulated  by 
the  courts  of  jurtice  in  pounds  of  tobacco,  a bill 
of  which  was  publicly  expofed  in  his  hou-fe  for 
the  information  of  his  guefts.  It  is  eafy  to 
trace,  from  this  foundation,  the  primitive 
caufe  for  rendering  tobacco  the  medium  of 
value  in  the  payment  of  coils  of  fuit,  parifh 
and  county  dues,  and  many  other  public  de- 
mands of  a like  nature,  which  continued  to  be 
appendages  of  the  regal  jurifdidlion  until  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution. 

With  refpetrt  to  the  foundation  of  imports, 
cuftoms,  excife,  and  fuch  like  duties  upon  to- 
bacco, Mr.  Jefferfon  recites  the  title  of  an  aert 
parted  the  20th  of  June,  1644*,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  H,  charging  all  tobacco  brought 

‘ f ? 9 

'*  Tefferfon’s  Notes,  p.  3°^- 
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from  New  England  with  cufloms  and  excife ; 
and  in  the  records  of  Virginia  I find  the  follow- 
ing claufe,  entered  at  a general  court  held  at 
James’s  City  the  28th  of  March,  1766. 

“ Whereas  his  moft  facred  majefty  was  gra- 
cioufiy  pleafed  by  his  royal  inftructions,  dated 
1 2th  of  September,  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  fixty  and  two,  to  confirm  to 
this  his  majefty’ s colony  of  Virginia  an  hnpoji- 
t\on  of  two  Jhillings  per  hogfiead  upon  all  tobacco 
exported , with  command  that  the  moneys  raifed 
by  the  faid  impofts  fhould  be  imployed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  government  there,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  manufacture  and  diverfe  other 
good  defigns  for  the  advantage  of  this  his  ma- 
jefty’s colony;  and,  whereas,  this  laft  year, 
feveral  fliips,  together  with  their  loading,  have 
been  taken  on  their  return  home  from  hence 
by  the  Dutch  men  of  war,  though  none  went 
but  in  fleets  according  to  the  command  of  his 
majefly  and  the  lords  of  his  moft  honourable 
privy  council,  except  fome  few  who  went  con- 
trary to  exprefs  command  : one  of  which,  viz. 
the  Ruflel,  of  Topham,  was  taken  ; and  where- 
as many  of  the  merchants  upon  the  faid  Ihip, 
taken  as  aforefaid  have  defired  a reimburfc- 
ment  of  the  faid  import  paid  for  their  goods  fo 

O loft. 
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loft,  with  fuch  limitations  as  are  exprefled  in  an 
ad  of  parliament,  intituled,  “ An  Ad  for 
Tunnage  and  Poundage,”  the  governour  and 
council  taking  the  premifes  into  their  molt  fe- 
rious  conftderation,  and  withal  confidering  the 
prefent  great  expcnce  of  this  colony,  occafioned 
by  building  a fort  for  the  neceflary  defence  of 
fhipping,  and  providing  themfelves  againft  any 
attempt  reafonable  to  be  expeded  from  a fo- 
reign enemy,  and  fuch  as  are  at  prefent  threa- 
tened from  our  bordering  Indians  confederated 
with  remoter  nations ; and  having  little  elfe, 
by  reafon  of  the  prefent  extreme  low  value  of 
tobacco,  either  to  compafs  thofe  good  ends,  or 
defray  the  charges  aforefaid,  beftdes  the  very 
fmall  revenue  raifed  of  the  faid  impoft  of  two 
Shillings  per  hogfhead,  have  thought  fit  to  or- 
der and  it  is  hereby  accordingly  ordered,  that, 
all  fuch  repayments  to  be  made  upon  goods  loft 
as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  fufpended  until  it  fhall 
be  declared  by  his  majefty  and  the  lords  of  his 
moft  honourable  privy  council,  whether  the 
faid  impoft  being  fo  fmall,  and  defigned  and 
imployed  for  fo  many  important  ends,  dot 
fall  within  the  compafs  and  equity  of  the  fai 
a£  for  tunnage  and  poundage,  or  not ; and  i 
it  fhall  be  judged  in  the  affirmative,  that  then 

' i — . f-c  nr'* 
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cording  to  the  faid  rules  in  the  faid  aft  pre- 
feribed ; or,  whether  confidering  our  prefent 
great  and  preffing  necefiities,  we  fhall  have  a 
longer  time  given  us  for  the  fame  ; to  all  or 
any  of  which  decifions  we  fhall  rnoft  humbly 
pay  ready  obedience,  and  to  all  other  corn- 
commands  of  that  moft  honourable  board.” 

Mr.  Jefferfon  fays  *,  that  Virginia  exported, 
communibus  cimm,  antecedent  to  the  American 
war,  about  fifty-five  thoufand  hogfheads  of  to- 
bacco, of  one  thoufand  pounds  weight  each 
hogfhead,  and  that  in  the  year  1758,  they  ex- 
ported feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  ; which  was 
the  greatefi:  quantity  of  tobacco  ever  produced 
in  that  country  in  one  year. 

Mr.  John  Henry  (author  of  a map  of  Vir- 
ginia) tells  us  in  a note  affixed  to  that  map, 
about  the  year  1769,  or  1770,  that  the  flapte 
trade  of  Virginia  is  tobacco ; but  that  it  does 
not  yield  much  to  the  planter,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  above  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  hogfheads 
are  exported,  comntutiihis  annis,  to  Great  Britain. 

Yet,  adds  he,  <f  as  feventeen  thoufand  tons 
of  Britifh  fliipping  are  employed,  and  many 
thoufand  Britifh  inhabitants  are  fupported 
thereby,  it  is  very  valuable  to  the  fubjefts ; and 

* JefFerfon’s  Notes,  p.  276. 
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may  be  alfo  faid  to  be  a jewel  to  the  crown, 
as  fo  large  a fum  arifes  out  of  the  duties." 

The  country,  indeed,  is  very  capable  of  im- 
provement in  every  part  of  it ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  much  more  tobacco  might  be  made 
if  the  inhabitants  were  difpofed  to  extend  their 
powers  to  this  object ; but  it  remains  with  time 
to  decide,  how  far  the  Virginians  will  extend 
the  policy  of  this  ftaple  : within  my  day  I have 
no  dotibt  of  its  comparative  decline  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  agriculture ; and  where- 
ever  this  change  for  a different  fpecies  of  cul- 
ture fubftitutes  the  features  of  content  and 
plenty  in  the  room  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
nefs,  it  is  certainly  a change  that  lliould  glad- 
den the  heart  of  man. 

Previous  to  the  American  war,  fome  ac- 
counts have  flated  the  exports  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  at  eighty  thoufand  liogjheads  communi- 
hns  annis  : the  freight  of  this  tobacco  in  Britifh 
bottoms,  at  thirty  fhillings  per  hogfhead, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling,  per  annum,  in  favour  of 
Britilh  navigation. 

Between  the  years  1786  and  1789,  the 
amount  of  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia,  as 
Hated  in  the  official  returns  to  the  Solicitor  s 

office,  were  as  follows  : 


From 
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t Hogfheadt. 

From  October,  1786,  to  O&ober,  1787,  . : • 60,041 

From  Odtober,  1 ^87,  to  O&ober,  1788,  . . . 5^’54S 

From  O&ober,  1788,  to  O&ober,  1789,  . . • 58>673 

According  to  the  Level  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, p.  97,  98,  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
from  Virginia*  was  confiderable  from  175 2 to 
1755.  From  1763  to  1770,  it  diminished  in 
Such  a manner  that  in  the  interval  of  thofe  two 
periods  it  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  67,780 
hogfheads  each  year : this,  fays  the  Level,  has 
been  aferibed  by  fome  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fame  production  in  Holland,  Alface,  Palatine, 
and  Rulfia  ; which  mud,  as  it  increafed,  have 
leffened  the  demand  upon  America. 

In  the  article  of  tobacco  during  the  fore- 
going periods,  the  confumption  in  England  is 
faid  to  have  advanced  to  41,170  hogfheads. 
According  to  the  account  and  the  balance 
of  imports  and  exports  beween  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  Colonies,  laid  before  parlia- 
ment for  eleven  years  preceding  1774,  the  ad- 
vantage annually  advanced  to  about  1,500,000 
pounds  Sterling!  The  yearly  amount  of  the 
payment  into  the  exchequer,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  duties  upon  tobacco,  from 

* Perhaps  Maryland  was  included  in  this  calculation. 
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1770  to  1774,  was  219,117  pounds  fterling. 
One  half  of  this  tobacco  was  imported  into  „ 
Scotland,  and  four* fifths  of  that  half  was  ex-, 
ported  to  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
other  countries. 

* In  1775,  the  duties  on  tobacco  arofe  to 
£298,002  fterling.  The  duties  upon  this  to- 
bacco were  fo  exceftively  high,  that  in  the 
fame  year  1 3 1 hogfheads  of  tobacco,  exported  - 
on  account  of  a merchant  in  Charlefton,  for 
Briftol  in  England,  produced  to  the  proprietor 
but  £1307.  4.  1 4 fterling.  The  excife  with 
the  nett  proceeds  amounted  to  £4912.  8.  o-^ 
As  a better  elucidation  of  this  faft  the  account 
of  fales  is  hereunto  annexed. 

Sales  of  131  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  fhipped 
in  Charlefton,  South  Carolina,  on  the  fhip 
Lively,  Captain  G.  Carter,  for  Briftol,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  L.  F.  1 775. 

Freight  at  £32.  6.  per 

Ton . . . • .212  7 6 

Premium  . . . • 10  12  9 

Average  . . • • 9 0 

332  6 9 

Duties  of  entry  on  109,280  lb. 

old  and  new  tax,  at  34  per  lb.  341  10  o 

Additional  duty  on  the  new  tax 

4,  tax  47,59,  and  impoft  at 

f Lesel  of  Europe. 

the 
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the  rate  of  74,  deducing  15 


percent,  ; 3838  4 9 

Gifts,  landing,  and  carriage  5 17  o 

Cooperage,  is.  6d.  per  ton  1 ^ ^ 

Addition,  7d.  / 

Cellarage,  1,  weighing,  4 ds.  8 14  8 


Premium  of  infurance  on  £800 

at  40,  Policy  13  ...  . 16  13  o 

Commiffion  and  bad  debts  at  3 

per  cent *4 7 7 ^ 

Nett  proceeds 1913  10  84 

Total  >£4913  10  9*- 


Sold  and  delivered  at  different 
times  to  fundry  perfons  from 
the  15th  of  November,  1775, 
to  the  1 6th  of  January,  1776, 
at  8i,  10',  according  to  the 

quality 4762  9 3 

For  9 months!  odifcount  on 
£3834.  4.  9.  at  7 per  cent. 

per  annum 149  2 2 

Bounty  on  573  lb.  at  4 per  lb. 

for  average 1 1 54 

_ 

• * i ■ — 


£4912  10  94 

O 4 


According 
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According  to  this  ftatement,  the  carrefpon- 
dent  has  but  3 per  cent,  commirtion,  that  is 
to  fay,  £147.  7.  6.  fterling;  but  the  charges, 
taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  additional  burdens, 
deftroy  more  than  3-4ths  of  the  value  of  the 
tobacco,  as  there  remains  to  the  proprietor  out 
of, £4912.  10.  84,  but  £1913.  10.  8^,  and 
thus  the  duties  have  fwallowed  up  /’344s 
rterling.  ' .... 

Mr.  Morfe  tells  us  (in  page  300  of  Stock- 
dale’s  4to.  edition  of  his  Geography),  that  in 
the  year  fucceeding  October,  1790,  Virginia 
exported  only  about  40,000  hogfheads  of  to- 
bacco : the  following  abftraCt  from  the  official 
accounts  of  the  treafury,  are,  perhaps,  the  bejl 
kind  of  authority. 

Amount  of  Tobacco  exported  from  the  United 
Stales  of  America  for  the  years  following , viz. 

Hogfheads 

From  Aug.  1789,  to  Sep.  1790,  the  total  exports  118,460 
From  061.  1,  1790,  to  Sep.  30,  1791  ...  ioi^72 

Whereof,  from  New  Hampfliire  7 

Maflachufetts  1 1 90 

Rhode  I Hand  743 

Connecticut  499 

New  York  1290 


New 
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Hogflieads 


New  Jerfey 

7 

Pennfylvania 

1958 

Maryland 

25019 

Virginia 

56588 

N.  Carolina 

4 772 

S.  Carolina 

3708 

Georgia 

Total  Hogfheads- 

585! 

101575 


From  October  1,  1791,  to  September  30,  1792. 


New  jFfampfliire 
MalTachufetts 
Rhode  Illand  . 
Connecticut 
New  York  . 
New  Jerfey 
Pennfylvania  . 
Delaware  . 
Maryland  . 
Virginia  . . 

North  Carolina 


Manufactured  lbs.  Hogffiead* 

3 

. . 1 10555  and  1551 

*  1459 

• . • • • • io5 

. . 1 600  and  1955 

5 

. . 5140  and  3503 

......  8 

. . 780  and  58995 

. . 5055  — 61503 

3546 


South  Carolina 
Georgia  . . 


654  and  5590 
180  — 5471 


Total  117874  115458 

From  October  I,  1792,  to  September  30,  1793. 

Total  137784  59947 


From 
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From  October  i,  1793,  to  September  30,  1 794- 

Manufiftured  lbs.  Hogfheads. 

Total  193/0  7295& 

OO, .'V.  .•  •' 

From  O&ober  r,  1794,  to  September  30,  1795. 

Total  20263  61050 

From  O £lober  I,  1795*  to  September  30,  1796. 

Total  29181  69018 

. 1 -t  “ i ?/  • T;  '!  1 . " 1 tJ.;  ' - ' r i 

From  O (Sober  I,  1796,  to  September  30,  1797. 

Total  12805  58167 

■ — - — ~ 

JFpom  OtSobex  1,  1797’  t0  September  30,  1798. 

-o:  . Total  142268  68567 

, - • T ~~  . ' •.‘T" 

A Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Drawbacks 
paid  on  dutiable  Tobacco  exported  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  Years  1793 , i?94>  and 

r . • t ■ • D/: 


1 • 

1793- 

1794. 

1795- 

Duties 

Drawback 

Duties 

Drawback 

Duties 

Drawback 

D ills.  Cents 

’898  26 

Dolls.  Cents 

444  49 

Dolls.  Cents 

189O  16 

Dolls.  Cents 

272  59 

Dolls.  Cents 

4255  °4 

Dolls.  Cents 

18  59 

From  thefe  different  ftatements,  a tolerable 
approximate  information  may  be  obtained 
touching  the  progrefs  of  the  tobacco  trade, 
o from 
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from  the  earliefl  introduction  of  this  ftaple 
into  Europe.  If  it  had  been  poffible  to  have 
procured  the  neceffary  materials  from  America, 
without  delaying  the  prefs,  I fhould  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  made  this  account  more  fa- 

t 

tisfa&ory ; and  I will  not  negleCt  to  do  it  in 
an  appendix,  if  I fhould  be  able  to  find  any 
thing  ufeful.  As  this  may,  however,  be  a doubt- 
ful point,  which  may  leave  the  fubjedl  open 
to  others,  I beg  leave  to  add,  for  their  affifl- 
ance,  a fchedule  of  laws  and  flatc  papers,  with 
which  Mr.  Jeffcrfon’s  notes  have  furnifhed 
me. 


A Schedule  of  Proclamations,  Laws,  and  State 
Papers,  touching  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of 
the  Plant  Nicotian  a,  extracted  from  Jejferfori  s 
Notes  on  Virginia . 

Commiffio  fpecialis  concernens  le  garbling 
herbae  Nicotians.  1620,  April  7.  18  Jac.  I. 

— 17  Rym.  190. 

A Proclamation  for  the  Reflraint  of  the  dif- 
ordered  Trading  of  Tobacco.  June  29.  18 

Jac.  I. — 1 7 Rym.  233. 

A Proclamation  concerning  Tobacco.  1624, 
September  29.  22  Jac.  I. — 17  Rym.  621. 

A Proclamation  for  the  utter  prohibiting  the 

Importation 
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Importation  and  Ufe  of  all  Tobacco  which  is 
not  of  the  proper  Growth  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  and  the  Somer  Iflands,  or  one  of 
them.  1625,  Mar.  2.  22  Jac.  I. — 17  Rym. 

668. 

Proclamatio  de  herba  Nicotiana.  1625, 
April  9.  1 Car.  I. — 18  Rym.  19. 

A Proclamation  touching  Tobacco.  1626, 
Feb.  17.  2 Car.  I. — Rym.  848. 

De  Proclamatione  de  Signatione  de  Tobacco. 
1627,  Mar.  30.  3 Car.  I. — 18  Rym.  886. 

De  Proclamatione  pro  Ordinatione  de  To- 
bacco. 1627,  Auguft  9.  3 Car.  I. — 18  Rym. 

920. 

A Proclamation  concerning  Tobacco.  1 630, 
Jan.  6.  5* Car.  I.— 19  Rym.  235. 

A Proclamation  to  prevent  Abufes  growing 
by  the  unordcred  retailing  of  Tobacco.  1633, 
Aug.  13.  9 Car.  I. — Mentioned  3 Rufh  worth, 

191. 

A Proclamation  for  preventing  Abufes  grow- 
ing by  the  unordered  retailing  of  Tobacco. 
1633,  October  13.  9 Car.  I. — 19  Rym.  474. 

A Proclamation  reftraining  the  abufive  vend- 
ing of  Tobacco.  1633,  Mar.  13.  Car.  I. — 19 
Rym.  522. 

A Proclamation  concerning  the  landing  of 
Tobacco,  and  alfo  forbidding  the  planting 
a thereof 
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thereof  in  the  King’s  Dominions.  1634,  May 
19.  10.  Car.  I.— 19  Rym.  553. 

A Commiffion  concerning  Tobacco,  MS. 
1634,  June  19.  10  Car.  I. 

A Proclamation  concerrjing  Tobacco.  1636, 
Mar.  14.  Car.  I. — Title  in  Rufh.  617. 

De  Commiffione  fpeciali  Georgio  domino 
Goring-  et  aliis  Conceffa  concernente  vendi- 
tionem  de  Tobacco  abfque  licentia  regia. — 20 
Rym.  1 16. 

A Proclamation  concerning  Tobacco.  1639. 
Mar.  25.  , Car.  I. — Title,  4 Poifh.  1060. 

* A Proclamation  declaring  his  Majefty’s  plea- 
fure  to  continue  his  Commiffion  and  his  Letters 
Patent  for  licenfing  Retailers  of  Tobacco.  1 639, 
Auguft  19.  15  Car.  I. — 20  Rym.  348. 

A Proclamation  concerning  Retailers  of  To- 
bacco. 1639.  Car.  I. — 4 Rufh.  966. 

An  Aft  for  charging  of  Tobacco  brought 
from  New  England  with  Cuftom  and  Excife. 
1644,  June  20.  Car.  II. — Title -in  American 
Library,  99,  8. 

An  Aft  for  advancing  and  regulating  the 
Trade  of  Virginia.  1644,  Aug.  1.  Car.  II. 
Title  in  American  Library,  99,  9. 

An  Aft  for  prohibiting  Trade  with  Barba- 
does,  Virginia,  Bermudas,  and  Antego.  1650, 
Oftcber  3.  Car.  II. — Scobell’s  Afts,  1027. 

An 
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An  Ad  for  increafe  of  Shipping,  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  Navigation  of  America.  1651, 
Od.  9.  3 Car.  II. — Scobell’s  Ads,  1449. 

Treaty  of  Weftminfter  between  France  and 
England.  1655,  Nov.  3. — 5 Mem.  Am.  10. 
6 Corps.  Diplom.  Part  II.  p.  131. 

A Paper  concerning  the  Advancement  of 
Trade.  1656.  Car.  II. — 5 Thurl.  80. 

The  Affembly  of  Virginia  to  Secretary  Thur- 
low.  1 636,  Od.  15.  8 Car.  II. — 5 Thurl. 

4 97- 

The  firfl  Charter  granted  to  the  Proprietors 
of  Carolina.  1662-3,  Mar.  24.  April  4^ 
— 1 5 Car.  II.  4 Mem.  Am.  554. — Second 
Charter,  1665,  June  13,  24.  17  Car.  II. — • 

4 Mem.  Am.  586. 

* 

The  following  Documents  are  to  he  found  in  Vol.  I. 
of  Hazard's  State  Papers. 

Commiffio  pro  Tobacco.  1604.  p.  49. 
Commiffio  fpecialis  concernens  le  garbling 
herbee  Nicotiana.  1620.  p.  89. 

Commiffion  to  Sir  William  Ruffiel,  Knt.  and 
others.  1634.  P..373. 


Proclamatmis 
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Proclamations  concerning  ditto. 

* 0 * 

For  Reft  rain  t of  dilorderly  Tracing.  ifoo* 
P-  93* 

Concerning  Tobacco.  1624.  p.  193. 

De  Conccflione  demi:T.  Edwardo  Dichfcild 

and  Aliis.  1624.  p.  198. 

Proclamatio  de  herbae  Nicotiamc.  1625. 

p.  202. 

A Proclamation  lor  the  utter  prohibiting 
the  Importation  and  Ufe  of  all  Tobacco  which 
h rv ft  of  the  proper  growth  of  the  Collonyes 
of  Virginia  and  the  Sommer  Iflandi,  or  one  of 
them.  1625.  p.  224. 

Act  of  Parliament  impoling  Duties  of  Cuf- 
toms  and  Excife  laid  upon  Tobacco,  the 
Growth  of  New  England.  June  20,  1650. 
p.  636. 
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PART  V. 

OF  TIIE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN-. 

Of  Lighterage  by  means  of  River  Craft , and  of 
Taking-in,  in  Virginia. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  we  have 
(fo  far  as  circumftances  and  materials  permit  at 
prefent)  taken  a view  of  the  culture  and  com- 
merce of  tobacco  from  the  origin  of  the  plant  to 
the  a6l  of  taking  away  by  the  agents  of  the 
merchant  for  the  purpofe  of  exportation.  In 
Part  III.  we  have  alfo  noticed  one  of  the  water 
means  of  delivery  by  a fmaller  fpecies  of  light- 
ers, or  fcows ; but  this  only  refpe&s  an  occa- 
, fional  method  of  taking-off  from  the  fhore, 
where  fhoals  intervene  between  the  landing- 
place  and  fuch  veffels  as  are  compelled  to  ride 
in  the  ftream  on  account  of  their  draught  of 
water. 

This  is  an  intermediate  operation,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  at  the  falls  of  the  principal  ri- 
vers, which,  by  their  fudden  torrents  in  time 
» P of 
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of  the  land  floods,  produces  a tendency  to  Ul- 
lage and  repeated  changes  of  the  channel. 

This  is  particularly  the  cafe  at  the  falls  of 
James’s  river  in  Virginia,  where  Richmond, 
the  metropolis  ot  that  flate,  is  fltuated.  And 
on  this  account,  together  with  the  circuitous 
windings  of  the  river,  the  large  veflcls  from 
Europe  are  generally  moored  at  the  diftance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  the  town  by  land ; 
but  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  tar  by  the 
water  conveyance  upon  the  river. 

For  the  accommodation  ot  this  intervening 
fpace  river  craft  are  employed,  which  either 
take  in  their  freight  from  the  wdiarfs  by  the 
help  of  (kids,  or  from  the  fcows  by  the  help  of 
tackle ; in  the  fame  way  by  which  the  cargo  is 
a fecond  time  transferred  from  the  river  craft 
to  the  fhips  which  are  to  bring  it  to  Europe. 

Several  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  middle 

flates  are  fubjeef  to  fimilar  impediments  ; and 

fuch  increafe  very  much  in  the  rivers  fouth- 

wardly  from  the  Chefapeak  bay,  which  admit 

fea  veflfels  but  a very  little  way  up  them,  yet 

have  a furprifing  extent  of  interior  navigation. 

Thcfe  rivers  however  are  employed  very  littl#. 

for  the  conveyance  ot  tobacco,  their  llaple  cul, 
o ture. 


fh 
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ture,  admitting  a variety  of  produce  *\  Virgi- 
nia alone  is  the  Rate  which  furnifhcs  the  great- 
er proportion  of  this  article  ; and  the  ware- 
houfies  at  the  falls  of  James’s  river,  and  upon 
Appamatox  river  (which  is  an  arm  or  branch 
of  the  fame  water),  fhip  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Virginia  hogfheads  to  the  mar- 
kets in  Europe : it  is  on  this  account  that  I 
confine  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
mart  of  Richmond,  which  I would  always  be 
underRood  to  mean  when  I do  not  exprefs 
myfelf  to  the  contrary. 

The  river  craft,  which  were  employed  in  the 
tobacco  trade  antecedent  to  the  American  re- 
volution, were,  in  a great  degree,  the  property 
of  the  merchants,  or  of  their  factors.  They 
were  generally  flats  of  forty  hogfheads  burden, 
managed  by  negroes,  who  became  very  dex- 
trous in  their  profeflfion  as  frefh  water  failors  ; 
and  many  of  them  made  excellent  Jkippers  f, 
and  good  river  pilots.  Since  the  eRablifhment 
of  the  Rate  government  this  employment  has 
experienced  fome  changes  ; and  the  diRribu- 
tion  of  labour  feems  to  obtain  ground,  in  a 

* For  the  comparative  export  of  Maryland,  fee  Part  IV. 
page  201. 

f Captains  of  fmall  vefTels. 

P 2 more 
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more  general  introdu&ion  of  thofe  larger  floops 
and  fchooners  which  were  formerly  but  em- 
ployed occasionally. 

The  rates  of  this  craftage  antecedent  to  the. 
American  revolution  were. 

In  ftcrlinj 

For  a hogfhead  of  tobacco  from  Rich- 
mond, upon  James’s  river,  to  the  port 
of  Norfolk,  upon  Elizabeth  river,  or  to 
Hampton  road,  the  fum  of  five  fhillings 

Virginia  currency % 3 9 

For  ditto  from  ditto  to  City  point,  four 
fhillings  ...  ; . • • . V fay  3 ° 

Of  the  S'toruoer  and  his  AJJlftants,  and  of  forcing 

the  Cargo. 

The  extent  of  the  Virginia  rivers,  and  the 
great  fcope  of  country  through  which  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  ncceffarily  ex- 
tended, requires  fo  much  of  the  captain  s at- 
tention that  he  is  obliged  to  be  frequently  on 
fhore,  and  fometimes  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  his  fhip.  The  important  bufmefs  of 
flowing  the  cargo  advantageoufly,  as  well  as 
fafely,  for  the  voyage,  devolves  of  courfe  upon 
the  chief  mate ; as,  indeed,  does  every  other 

care  of  the  fhip,  infomuch  that  he  may  be  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  the  principal  executive  officer,  and  is 
.certainly  the  primary  refponfible  one  for  every 
neglect  concerning  the  ffiip  and  cargo. 

This  official  fituation  renders  it  therefore 
his  fludy  to  be  conflantly  prefent  during  this 
part  of  the  operation  ; and. (as  the  fafety  ot  the 
voyage,  as  well  as  the  confideration  of  freight, 
is  now  dependent  on  good  management)  I be- 
lieve there  are  few  inftances  where  the  chief, 
or  fecond  mate  as  his  reprefentative,  do  not 
fee  every  particular  hoglhead  dcpofited  in  its 
proper  birth. 

There  are,  moreover  than  thefe  fuperin- 
tendants  of  the  ffiip,  certain  profcffional  ne- 
groes, and  other  perfons  of  great  practice  and 
experience  in  this  art,  who  are  to  be  had  on 
hire  for  each  particular  occafion ; and  there  is 
certainly  a very  material  faring  to  the  mer- 
chant in  employing  them  ; for  although  the 
crew  of  the  ffiip  are  always  fufficiently  em- 
ployed, and  are  ufcful  in  taking  in  the  refpec- 
tive  hogffieads,  and  in  forwarding  them  to  the 
hands  of  the  flower,  there  is  a cleverncfs  and 
management  in  his  part  of  the  employment 
wdiich  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice ; and 
indeed  the  moft  expert  failors  will  find  diffi- 
culties vaniffi  before  the  flower  and  the  ne- 
gro labourers  who  affifl  him,  which  might 

P 3 ' other  wife 
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otherwife  have  impeded  very  troublcfome  ob- 
ftacles.  On  this  ground  it  is  found  advanta- 
geous to  temper  the  judgment  of  the  feaman 
with  the  advice  of  the  flower;  for  by  this 
condefcenfion  many  a lee-lurch  is  provided  for 
beforehand,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  fe- 
cure  a fhifting  cargo  in  the  time  of  abtual  dan- 
ger : a piece  of  neglect  that  perhaps  ought  to 
account  for  many  veffels  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  which,  we  have  to  lament,  have  never 

been  heard  of*. 

The  mechanical  powers  made  ufe  of  in 
{towing  tobacco,  are,  the  lever,  and  the  jack, 
an  implement  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
which  are  commonly  ufed  for  raffing  up  tra- 
velling waggons  for  the  purpofe  of  greafing 
their  wheels;  but  the  flowing  jack  is  fome- 
what  more  powerful,  although  both  are  fimi- 
larly  contrived  to  work  upon  the  rack  princi- 
ple f . By  thefe  means  whole  cafks  of  tobacco 
are  com  prefled  into  a much  fmaller  fpace  than 

* This  reflection  may  ferve  to  remind  thofe  who  havd 
fuffered  fhipwreck,  or  who  have  the  care  of  taking  in  lading, 
how  much  depends,  in  ordinary  cafes,  upon  duly  fecured. 
Jhiftuig  boards . 

-j.  The  barrel  ferew  is  an  implement  of  powerful  capacity, 
which,  I think,  flnps  fhould  not  be  without  : it  might  be 
■^pll  applied  in  many  q^fes  for  flowing  tobacco. 

they 
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they  feem  naturally  defigned  to  occupy,  and 
the  impreffion  that  is  made  upon  fo  bulky  an 
article  can  only  be  properly  conceived  by  thole 
who  have  remarked  the  powerful  impreffion  of 
mechanic  aid  upon  the  indented  fides  of  a flat- 
tened hogffiead.  How  far  this  mode  of  fqueez- 
ing  fuch  a fubftancc  for  fake  of  a few  pounds 
freight  may  ftrain  the  flrudlure  of  the  ffiip,  is 
an  inquiry  rolling,  perhaps,  in  experiment: 
I Ihould  in  any  cafe  conceive  the  end  had  been 
completely  obtained  when  a Cargo  was  render- 
ed fufficiently  compadt  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
its  fhifting  in  heavy  weather : but  when  we 
find  daily  inllances  in  the  king’s  warehoufes  of 
tobacco  which  had  been  fqueezed  to  death,  as  it 
were,  without  regard  to  the  proprietor’s  lofs, 
it  feems  to  be  a proof  that  there  are  men  who 
think  otherwife.  It  is  culfomary  to  fill  up  the 
interfaces  with  flaves,  or  lock  flocks ; and  in 
fome  cafes  with  loofe  bundles  of  tobacco. 

Of  the  Ship's  Officers,  and  their  Privileges. 

The  privileges  of  the  ffiip’s  officers  arc,  in 
fome  cafes,  incommoding  to  fuch  perfons  as 
may  happen  to  become  (paffengers  on  board 
homeward  bound  tobacco  ffiips  ; for  there  arc 
captains,  fometimes,  in  that  trade,  who  prefer 

P 4 a little 
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a little  clear  gain  to  their  own  perfonal  com- 
fort, and  are  (on  this  account)  in  the  habit  of 
flowing  their  cabins  with  hogfheads  of  tobacco, 
as  Well'  as  the  hold  and  fteerage.  How  far 
this  may  ftrain  a limp’s  upper  works,  accumu- 
late her  difburfements,  or  be  ftridtly  admiflible, 
is,  I fuppofe,  knowm  to  the  fhip  owners  where 
it  is  cuftomary,  and  is  none  of  my  bunnefs, 
further  than  a hint  may  prove  ufeful ; but  I 
confefs  if  I were  a fhip  owner  myfelf,  I'fhould 
be  difpofed  to  compenfate  for  the  furrender  of 
fuch  privileges  by  a pecuniary  confideration. 

I do  not  pretend  to  be  a profejjional  judge  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  but  fo  far  as  equilibri- 
um is  concerned  in  a rough  and  rolling  lea, , I 
think  this  feems  to  be  an  improper  part  of  the 
fhip  to  place  fo  powerful  a leverage  ; and  I am 
perfuaded  I have  more  than  once  feen  the 
gulf  ftream  in  a ftate  of  agitation  w hich  muft 
have  put  the  principle  of  preponderation  to  the 
teft  of  a dangerous  experiment. 

In  refpeCl  to  the  nature  of  theft  privileges, 
I apprehend  them  to  be  different ; nor  am  I 
certain  whether  they  do  not  vary  on  boaid  the 
particular  fhips  of  the  fame  port,  by  fpecific 
agreement,  as  they  certainly  do  between  one 
port  and  another.  I have  a faint  recollection 
of  a cuftomary  privilege  on  board  fome  of  the 

Liverpool 
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Liverpool  fliips,  before  the  American  war, 
amounting,  I think,  to  four  hogfheads  for  the 
captain,  two  for  the  chief  mate,  and  one  each 
for  the  fecond  mate  and  carpenter:  perhaps 
this  or  a fimiiar  cuftom  extended  to  fhips  m 
the  Briftol  trade. 

In  the  Glafgow  trade,  I believe,  the  officers 
enjoy  a privilege  with  regard  to  the  ftaves  and 
lockftocks  by  which  the  cargo  is  fecured  ; and 
.perhaps  in  fome  inftances  the  captains  have  a 
per  centage  allowed  upon  the  cargo,  and  in 
others  fhare  the  p adage  money.  The  objec- 
tionable point,  in  my  view  of  philofophical  gra- 
vitation, is  that  of  fixing  a heavy  weight  upon 
that  part  of  the  flup  w here  the  cabin  is  fitu- 
ated ; but,  1 believe,  this  is  a privilege  retting 
folely  with  the  captain,  who  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a profettional  judge  of  the  balance  between 

his  rifk  and  his  intereft. 

\ 

Of  Freight  and  Injur  once. 

Freight  and  infurance  are  operations  of  com- 
merce w7hich  ufually  preponderate  in  favour  of 
countries  which  either  have  arifen,  or  are  faft  - 
approaching,  to  their  zenith  of  population  and 
wealth. 

America,  being  yet  an  infant  in  the  catalogue 

of 
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of  commercial  nations,  perhaps  may  not  be 
fuppofed  to  claim  any  confiderable  portion  of 
thefe  advantageous  functions.  In  her  principal 
feaports  die  has,  neverthelefs,  her  affluent  fhip 
owners  and  underwriters,  and  has,  at  lead;,  as 
much  carrying  trade  as  comports  with  her  in- 
ter eft.  But,  I think,  thefe  are  rather  to  be 
adeemed  exotics,  or  feions  of  the  old  tree, 
tranfplanted  into  a luxuriant  foil,  than  natural 
productions,  which  deferve  an  eager  and  ex- 
tenrive  cultivation.  The  rates  of  infurance  and 
freight  mud:  for  a long  time  be  induenced  by 
the  fuperiority  of  European  navies,  as  well  as 
by  the  fluctuations  of  her  exchange  and  public 
fecurities ; and  that  trade  would  feem  mod 
likely  to  promote  a mutual  profit  and  good  un- 
derdanding,  which  bottoms  its  commercial 
faith  upon  the  forefight  of  a well  fydemized 
correfpondence,  tending  to  multiply  the  pow- 
ers of  production  in  America,  and  the  facilities 
of  univerfal  inter courfe  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  rife  and  fall  of  infurance 
mud  necedarily  vary  (and  particularly  in  fuch 
a war  as  the  prefent)  with  the  caprice  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  fkill  of  naval  taCtics  ; and  that  of 
freight  mud  experience  a fimilar  agitation.  The 
prefent  war  affords  an  extraordinary  indance 
of  variation  : previous  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion 
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tion  the  freight  of  one  ton,  containing  four  hogf- 
1 leads-  of  tobacco,  was  fix  pounds ; it  is  now 
(T799)  ^1X  guineas  Per  hogfhead. 

Of  the  American  Clearance. 

Since  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  prefent  fede- 
ral government  of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
partment of  the  cuftoms  is  become  a branch 
of  the  general  government  jurifdidtion  ; and  thG 
duties  which  arife  from  it  form  a part  of  the 
federal  revenue.  Its  branches  are  extended 
into  all  ports  of  that  extenfive  union,  where 
they  are  deemed  neceflary  ; and  their  appoint- 
ments are  chiefly  filled  with  officers  who 
evinced  particular  merits  in  the  contefts  of  the 
American  revolution. 

The  branches  of  this  department  are  ulti- 
mately refponfible  to  the  revenue  department 
of  the  treafury  ; which  is  ftationary  at  the  feat 
of  Congrefs,  and  mull,  this  next  year,  be  re^ 
moved  with  it  to  the  federal  city  of  Waffiing-* 
ton,  from  the  temporary  capital  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Each  of  thefe  branch  offices  are  affifted  by  a 
competent  number  of  revenue  cutters  and 
boats  ; and  the  bufmefs  of  the  cuftoms  is  chiefly 
lhaped  to  the  Britilh  pattern. 


In 
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In  the  James’s  river  (which  is  the  principal) 
tobacco  trade,  there  are  two  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  ; one  at  Norfolk,  and  the  other  at 
City  Point.  When  a veflel  has  received  her 
cargo  and  is  ready  for  fea,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  captain  to  have  feveral  general  manifefts  of 
the  cargo  made  out,  containing  a faithful  de- 
feription  of  all  the  tobacco  which  is  received  on 
board ; and  a copy  of  this  manifeft  being  de- 
livered at  the  office  and  fworn  to  by  the  cap- 
tain, before  the  collector  or  the  cuftoms,  toge- 
ther with  the  manifefts  of  the  infpedtions 
(which  operate  as  a check  upon  the  captain’s 
manifeft),  a clearance  will  be  granted  ; and  he 
will  be  forthwith  at  liberty  to  depart,  put  to 
fea,  and  purfue  his  deftined  voyage  with  the 
firft  favourable  wind  and  weather. 

\ •- 


ABSTRACT  OF  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TOBAC- 
CO IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Of  the  Duties  upon  Tobacco. 

S 

By  an  act  of  parliament  pafted  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  ot  his  prefent  majefty* 

George  the  third,  entitled,  “ An  Aft  for  re* 

pealing 
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pealing  the  Duties  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  and 
for  granting  new  Duties  in  lieu  thereof 
from  October  the  tenth,  1789,  the  duties  ini- _ 
pofed  on  tobacco  and  fnurf,  and  the  drawbacks 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  are  to 
ccafe  ; and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  duties 
of  cuftoms  and  excife  are  to  be  paid,  viz. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  Portuguefe  or 
Spanifh  tobacco  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
the  fum  of  one  fhilling  and  fix  pence  cuftoms, 
afid  two  fliillings  excife  duties. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  tobacco,  when 
delivered  from  the  warehoufe  for  export- 
ation, the  fum  of  one  penny  cuftoms,  and 
two  pence  excife  duties. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  Irifh  or  Ameri- 
can tobacco  imported,  fix  pence  cuftoms,  and 
nine  pence  excife  duties. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  fnuff  imported 
by  the  Eaft  India  company,  one  fhilling  and 
three  pence  cuftoms,  and  two  fliillings  excife 
duties. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  fnuff  which  fliall 
be  imported  from  Britifli  America,  or  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  fix  pence  cuftoms,  and 
one  fhilling  excife  duties. 

For  every  pound  weight  of  fnuff  which  fliall 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  any  other 

place. 
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place)  ten.  pence  cuftoms,  and  one  fhilling  and 
four  pence  cxcife  duties. 

. But  it  is  provided,  that  tobacco  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  or  of  their  plantations  and  do^  ' - 
minions,  which  is  imported  and  warchoufcd 
agreeably  to  the  directions  ot  this  aCt,  fhall  not 
pay  the  duties  impofed  until  it  fhall  be  deli- 
vered out  of  the  warehoufe  (in  which  it  fhall 
have  been  depofited  according  to  the  directions 
of  this  aCt),  either  for  home  trade,  confump- 
tion,  or  manufacture  ; or  for  exportation- 

The  duties  in  thefc  cafes  are  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms and  excifc  in  England  and  Scotland,  re- 
fpeCtively. 

m • i m 

JVhat  Tobacco  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

From  and  after  the  tenth  of  October,  1789* 
tio  tobacco  whatever  is  to  be  imported  or 
brought  into  Great  Britain,  other  than  from 
the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  or  from  the 
United  States  of  America;  except  Spanifh, 
Portuguefe,  and  Irifh,  tobacco,  under  the  pre- 
fent  regulations. 

From  the  firfl  of  Augnft,  1-790’  no  tobacco 
or  fnuff  is  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 

any  veffel  of  lefs  burden  than  one  hundred  and 

twenty 
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twenty  tons,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  veflel  and 
cargo. 

No  tobacco  ftalks,  tobacco  {talk  flour,  or 
fnufF  work,  is  to  be  imported,  on  pain  ot  for- 
feiture, together  with  veflel  and  cargo.  Nor 
{hall  any  tobacco  or  fnufF  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  cafks  lefs  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  nett  weight.  But  thefe  re- 
ftriCtions  do  not  extend  to  make  feizure  ot  loofe 
tobacco  {hipped  for  the  ufe  of  the  crew,  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  weight  per  man  : nor  {hall 
the  veflel  be  forfeited  if  proof  be  made,  from 
the  final  lnefs  of  the  quantity,  &c.  that  any  to- 
bacco or  fnufF  was  on  board  without  knowledge 
of  the  owner  or  mailer. 

Hovering  on  the  Coaft  with  Tobacco  forfeits  Ship 

and  Cargo. 

Veflels  with  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  and  fnufF,  or  any  tobacco  {talks, 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  tobacco 
{talk  flour,  or  fnufF  work,  are  forfeited  if  found 
at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  four  leagues  of 
the  coaft. 


How 
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How„  and  into  what  Ports,  Tobacco  may  hi 

imported. 

No  tobacco  of  the  growth  of  any  of  the  BrU 
tilh  colonies  in  America  can  be  otherwife  im- 
ported than  from  fome  of  the  faid  colonies ; 
nor  can  any  tobacco  of  the  growth  or  produc- 
tion bf  the  United  States  be  otherwife  import- 
ed than  directly  from  fome  port  of  the  United 
States  ; nor  lhall  any  fuch  tobacco  be  imported 
or  brought  into  Great  Britain  from  any  part  of 
the  faid  colonies,  plantations,  iflands,  or  ter- 
ritories, “ Unlefs  the  fhip  or  velfel  in  or  on, 
board  which  the  fame  lhall  be  fo  imported,  or 
brought,  lhall  be  Britilh  built,  regiftered  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  navigated  with  the  mailer 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  Britijh  ; nor 
lhall  any  fuch  tobacco  be  imported  or  brought 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  unlefs  the 
Ihip  or  velfel  in  which  the  fame  lliall  be  fo  im- 
ported, or  brought,  lliall  be  cither  Britijh 
built,  regiftered,  and  navigated,  as  aforefaid, 
or  lliall  be  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  ol  them, 
and  owned  by  the  fubjecls  ol  the  faid  United 
States,  or  any  of  them ; and  navigated  with  a 

mailer 
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matter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at 
leaft,  fubjedts  of  the  faid  United  States,  or  any 
of  them,”  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ttiip  and 
cargo. 

* Tobacco  and  fnuft'isalfo  forfeited  if  import- 
ed or  brought  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
except  the  ports  of  London , Brijtol , Liver  pool y 
Lancajler,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull, 

Port  Glafgow,  Greenock,  and  Leith : By  a<tt 
31  George  III.  c.  47.  the  port  of  Newcaftle  up- 
on Tyne  is  added.  aXga  fitly** 

American  tobacco  imported  into  the  Weft 
India  iflands  in  traffic,  may  be  from  thence 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  under  reftriftion 
to  Britijh  built  veffels,  the  names  whereof  are 
to  be  fpecified  in  the  manifeft  ; and  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  within  his  majefty’s  colonies  in 
America  are  to  deliver  to  the  matters  of  vettels, 
at  their  clearing,  a manifeft  which  ffiall  autho- 
rize the  importation  of  the  tobacco  into  Great 
Britain. 


Regulations  concerning  the  Manifeft. 


From  Ottober  10,  1790,  no  tobacco  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  ftates  fhall  be  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain  without  a manifeft 
fworn  to  by  the  matter  of  the  veffel  f and  maf- 
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ters  of  veflels  importing  tobacco  from  America 
-vvithout  manifefts  arc  to  forfeit  two  hundred 
pounds.  Matters  of  fuch  veflels  upon  arrival 
within  four  leagues  ot  the  coaft,  are  to  produce 
their  manifefts  to  the  proper  officers,  whenfo- 
ever  they  are  by  fuch  officers  demanded*. 
And  fuch  officers  fhall  certify  fuch  production 
upon  the  back  of  the  faid  manifeft  ; and  fuch 
captain  fhall  give  unto  fuch  officer,  and  to 
the  officer  of  the  excife,  a copy  of  fuch  mani-  / 
feft ; the -receipt  whereof  fhall  be  certified  by 
fuch  officer  upon  the  back  of  the  original, 
with  the  particular  day  and  time  when  fuch 
officers  fhall  have  received  the  fame  refpcc- 

tively. 


Of  fecnrlng  Ifatches  on  Arrival . 

The  officer  of  the  cuftoms  who  fhall  firft 
come  on  board  is  required  to  batten  down  the 
hatches ; in  which  operation  the  crew  ot  the 
fhip  are  to  give  the  neceflhry  affiftance  ; and  it 
the  matter  of  the  fhip  fhall  refufe  to  produce 
his  manifeft,  or  the  hatches  after  being  batten- 
ed down  fhall  be  improperly  opened,  he  is  to  _ j 
forfeit  the  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

* 29  George  III.  c.  68.  § 
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Of  breaking  Bulki 

It  bulk  lliall  be  broken  on  board  any  velfel 
having  tobacco  on  board,  within  four  leagues 
ot  the  coall,  or  in  any  harbour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  if  any  part  of  the  tobacco  lliall  be  un- 
laden before  the  proper  officers  fhail  have  duly 
authorized  the  fame,  fuch  velfel  and  cargo  be- 
come forfeited ; and  the  mailer  fhail  be  fined 
two  hundred  pounds  : cafes  of  dilirefs  and  ne- 
ceffity  are  excepted  on  due  proof. 

If  any  tobacco  or  fnuff  lliall  be  landed  with- 
out a lawful  warrant  from  the  proper  officer  of 
the  culloms,  the  fame  lliall  be  forfeited  ; and 
all  perfons  aiding  and  affifting,  knowingly,  in 
the  fame,  fliall  forfeit  three  times  the  value  of 
fuch  article. 

Of  the  Moorings. 

The  fnoorings  of  velfels  importing  tobacco 
are  to  be  appointed  and  regulated  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  culloms ; and  the  velfels  \Vheii  lo 
moored  are  to  continue  until  regularly  cleared 
by  the  proper  officer.  Mailers  difobeying  in 
this  refpcdl  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds. 
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Of  the  Entry  of  the  Ship. 

The  matter  of  every  fhip  cm  board  of  which 
any  tobacco  ttiall  be  imported  or  brought  into 
any  or  either  of  the  ports  appointed  in  Great 
Britain,  ttiall,  immediately  at  mooring  fuch 
vettel,  make  true  entry,  or  report,  upon  oath, 
before  the  colle&or  of  the  cuttoms,  of  the  ttnp 
and  cargo  under  his  command,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting one  hundred  pounds,  together  with  the 
tobacco  fo  imported ; and  it  fuch  matter 
ttiall  fail  or  refufe  to  deliver  a manifeft  or  paper 
of  contents  thereof  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
cuttoms,  he  ttiall  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Of  Entry  by  the  Importer . 

In  ten  days,  where  the  major  part  of  the  cargo 
Jhall  conjifl  of  tobacco  ; or  in  fifteen  days,  where 
the  major  part  of  the  cargo  fhall  conjifl  of  other 
goods,  after  the  captain  ttiall  have  either  re- 
ported his  fliip,  or  negledcd  to  have  done  fo, 
the  importer  of  tobacco  is  to  make  entry  with 
the  officers  of  the  cuttoms  and  excife,  of  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  by  him  imported;  and 

of  what  particular  country  the  fame  is  the 

growth 
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growth  or  production.  And  the  importers  of 
fnuff  fhail  make  a lifce  entry  ; and  if  fuch  entry 
be  not  made,  the  tobacco  or  fnuff  fo  negleCled 
is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king’s  warehoufe,  and 
there  depofited  at  the  rate  of  fix  pence  per 
week  ftoreage  for  each  hogfheud,  which  fhail 
be  paid  before  delivery  of  the  fame  to  the  im- 
porter ; the  fnuff  within  one  month  after  it  is 
fo  warehoufed,  and  the  tobacco  within  twenty- 
four  months.  But  tobacco  or  fnuff  brought 
to  any  one  of  the  ports  enumerated  in  this  aCt, 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  fame  veifel  to  another 
port,  if  it  be  fo  originally  reported. 

Of  touching  for  Orders. 

Veffels  laden  wholly  with  tobacco  may  come 
into  Cowes  and  Falmouth  to  wTait  for  orders;  pro- 
vided that  report  and  entry  is  duly  made  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  to  this  end. 

Of  the  Re-exportation  of  Snuff. 

No  fnuff  imported  lhall  be  entered  for  ex- 
portation, or  exported  in  the  fame  fhip. 

Of  the  Warehoufe  and  its  lawful  Officers. 

Commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  provide 

warehoufes  for  ftoring  tobacco  and  fnuff. 

Q 3 The 
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The  commiftioners  of  the  cuftoms  and  ex~ 
cife  for  England  and  Scotland,  refpe&ively, 
are  required  to  appoint  one  or  more  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  and  excife  for  each  refpedlive 
warehoufe,  one  or  more  of  whom  to  be  the 
beeper  or  keepers  thereof, 

Of  landing  the  Cargo. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  on  board  veflels  are 
to  mark  the  hogflieads  w'hich  are  to  be  landed, 
with  a proper  mark,  and  running  numbers ; 
and  fuch  hogfheads  are  to  be  landed  and  con- 
veyed in  their  prefence  to  the  warehoufes, 
wrhere  the  tobacco  is  to  be  taken  out,  feparated, 
and  weighed  in  the  proper  feales  of  the  ware- 
houfe, at  the  expence  of  the  importer  ; and  ft 
any  importer  fhall  refute  or  negleft  to  comply 
with  fuch  regulations,  fuch  .tobacco  fhall  be 
fubjeeft  to  the  rate  of  fix  pence  per  week  ware- 
houfe rent,  until  all  duties  fhall  be  paid,  and 
all  requisites  of  the  law  fhall  be  complied  with. 

Provided  that  the  ftalk  fhall  not  be  feparated 
from  the  leaf  of  damaged  tobacco,  which  muft 
be  burnt  if  the  payment  of  duties  for  it  is  re- 
fufed,  and  the  allies  difpofed  of  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  moft  money 
yvdiich  can  be  obtained, 


Of 
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Of  Samples  for  Sale. 

After  the  tobacco  ffiall  have  been  weighed 
in  the  public  warehoufe,  the  proprietors,  con- 
fignees,  or  other  importers,  are  permitted  to 
takeout  famples  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms ; but  thefe  famples  muft  not 
exceed  four  pounds  weight  for  each  hogfficad, 
which  muft  be  returned'  to  fuch  hogfhead  be- 
fore the  fame  fliall  be  re-weighed  for  exporta- 
tion, or  for  home  trade,  confumption,  or  ma- 
nufacture. Snuff  is  in  like  manner  to  be  taken 
to  the  public  warehoufes,  and  weighed ; alter 
which  famples  are,  in  a fimilar  way,  allowed, 
and  to  be  returned  before  the  calk  or  other 
package  is  difpofed  of. 

Of  the  "Exportation  of  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  lodged  in  the  public  warehoufes 
may  be  exported  from  thence  on  giving  twen- 
ty-four hours  notice,  and  complying  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  preferibed  by  law  ; but 
bond  and  fecurity  is  in  this  cafe  required  for 
the  aCtual  exportation  of  all  fuch  tobacco  taken 
out  of  the  warehoufe  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
exportation  ; the  penalty  of  fuch  bond,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  exceed  three  thoufarid  pounds, 

Q 4 or 
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or  to  be  charged  with  ftamp  duties  ; but  no 
warehoufed  tobaccp  can  be  delivered  for  expor- 
tation at  any  other  than  the  place  where  fuch 
tobacco  was  originally  imported  ; and  in  the 
original  hogfhead. 

After  reparation  of  the  damaged  tobacco,  if 
the  remainder  in  the  hogfhead  fhall  be  under 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  it  may  be 
repacked  in  the  prefence  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  and  excife,  for  exportation. 

Tobacco  entered  outwards  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  delivered  for  exportation,  upon 
producing  to  the  warehoufe-keeper  the  proper 
certificates  that  the  requifite  bonds  are  entered 
into.  But  if  tobacco  fo  delivered  be  concealed 
and  not  fhipped  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
fuch  delivery,  it  becomes  liable  to  feizure,  to- 
gether with  the  cafks  or  other  packages.  And 
if  tobacco  fo  fhipped  for  exportation  be  unfhip- 
ped  within  four  leagues  of  the  coaft,  or  reland- 
ed, if  becomes  forfeited,  together  with  the 
veffel  in  which  it  was  fo  fhipped.  No  tobacco 
however  is  to  be  exported  in  veffels  lefs  than 
feventy  tons,  except  for  Ireland  \ and  it  they 
arc  fufpe&ed  to  be  lefs,  they  may  be  detained 
until  they  are  properly  mcafured,  and  the 
captain  is  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  in  cafe 
pf  deficiency. 

g 1 Penalty 
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Penalty  for  erajing  Marks. 

Perfons  erafing  marks  or  brands  from  the 
tobacco  hogfheads  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred 

What  conjlitutes  a Difcharge  of  Exportation 

Bonds. 

Bonds  given  for  faithful  exportation  are  to 
be  difcharged  as  follows,  that  is  to  fay,  by  pro- 
ducing certificates  of  a bona  fide  landing  of 

fuch  tobacco  in  its  deftined  port if  fhip>- 

ped  to  Ireland,  Guemfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney, 
or  Sark,  upon  production  of  fuch  certificate  to 
the  collector  who  took  fuch  bond,  within  fix 
months;  if  entered  for  any  other  port  in 
Europe  (except  the  Ille  of  Man  and  Ifland  of 
Faro)  in  twelve  months  ; the  fame  to  any  port 
in  the  Mediterranean ; to  America  or  Africa 
within  eighteen  months ; and  to,  or  beyond, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  within  twenty-four 
• months  : fuch  certificates  to  be  figned  by  the 
conful,  or  other  proper  officer*. 

*■'  .r*.  • fj  /I- 

* In  foreign  parts  where  no  regular  officer  can  be  found, 
the  certificate  of  two  known  Englifh  merchants,  duly  au- 
thenticated by  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the  place,  will 
kc  the  next  degree  of  evidence. 


Bonds 
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Bonds  for  exporting  tobacco  to  Ireland  are 
not  to  be  deemed  forfeited  for  fo  fmall  a defi- 
ciency as  two  pounds  of  tobacco  in  each  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Prohibited  Ports. 


From  October  the  ioth,  1789,  no  tobacco 
is  to  be  exported  to  Jerfey,  Gnernfey,  Alderfey, 
or  Sark,  or  to  the  JJle  of  Man,  unlcfs  permitted 
by  licence  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  ; 
but  this  licence  has  a particular  limitation,  for 
each  place  rcfpe&ively. 


Rules  for  taking  Tobacco  from  the  Warehoufe. 


All  tobacco  depofited  in  the  king’s  ware- 
houfe, is  to  be  taken  away  in  twenty^fbur. 
months ; and  warehoufed  fnuff  in  one  month. 
And  the  duties  upon  each,  refpedfively,  arc  to 
be  paid  and  fatisfied  previous  to  delivery.  'Six 
pence  per  hogfhead  warehoufe  rent  per  week  is 
to  be  paid  after  expiration  of  eighteen  months  ; 
and  if  tobacco  be  not  taken  away  in  twenty 
four  months,  and  fnuff  in  one  month,  they 
may  be  fold  for  payment  ot  duties  and  {forage  ; 
and  if  no  more  than  the  amount  of  duties  is 
offered  for  fuch  tobacco,  it  may  be  burnt,  and 
the  afhe§  fold. 


if 


' 'v  ■/  ■ 
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If  tobacco  or  fnuff  be  not  taken  away  in 
fourteen  days  from  the  time  it  is  weighed  for 
exportation,  or  home  confumption,  it  {hall  be 
fubjeCt  to  fix  pence  per  week  {forage  in  like 
manner  as  aforefaid  *.  * • 

Who  are-  to  be  employed  in  the  King's  Warehoufe. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  employed  in  the  king’s 
warehoufe,  by  importers  of  tobacco,  but  fuch 
as  are  efpecially  licenfed  to  that  end. 

Of  zv recked  Tobacco  and 
* ' • 

All  tobacco  or  fnuff  which  may  be  faved 

from  any  wreck,  or  veffel  in  diftrefs,  {hall  be 
lodged  in  the  neareft  cuftom-houfe  warehoufe, 
and  treated  in  other  refpedls  as  tobacco  law- 
fully depofited,  as  herein  aforefaid. 

Thus  far  the  adt  of  parliament  begun  and 
holden  at  Weftminfter,  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  1784,  and  continued  by  feveral  proroga- 
tions and  adjournments  to  the  third  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1789,  fo  far  as  the  fame  concerns  the 
Engli/h  commerce  of  tobacco  ; and  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  abftradl  faithfully  as  an  outline 
of  ready  reference  for  thofe  whom  it  may  con* 
cern.  As  I do  not,  however,  rely  on  my 

t*  See  alfo  page  237. 


infallibility, 
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infallibility,  where  actual  contefls  may  fubfift 
(and  more  clpecially  as  legal  diflinftions  may  - 
arif&  in  a thoufand  collateral  points),  I beg 
leave  to  refer  thofe  who  may  have  property  at 
flake,  to  more  Ikilful  counfel.  I have  endeavour- 
ed to  fearch  the  laws  fcrupuloutty,  neverthelefs, 
for  fuch  alterations  or  amendments  as  may  have 
occurred  ttnee  the  palling  of  this  voluminous 
aft ; and  I think  it  proper  to  add  the  following 
abflrafts,  which  have  occurred  to  my  notice. 

At  a parliament  begun  and  holden  at  Wefl- 
minfter,  the  25th  of  November,  1790,  an  ait 
was  patted,  and  publilhed  in  1791,  intitled, 
“ An  Aft  to  prevent  other  fhips  than  thofe  la- 
den with  tobacco  from  mooring  and  difeharg- 
ing  their  lading  at  the  places  appointed  by  an 
Aft  made  in  the  29th  Year  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jclly,  intitled.  An  Adi  for  repealing  the  Duties 
on  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  and  for  granting  new 
Duties  in  lieu  thereof  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  damaged  or  mean  Tobacco;  and  for  per- 
mitting the  Importation  of  Tobacco  and  Srvutt: 
into  the  Port  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,” 

Limitation  of  Moorings. 

/ 

This  aft  recites  the  aft  29  George  III.  Chap. 
68.  and  enafts,  that,  none  but  tobacco  fhips 
fhall  be  moored,  &c.  within  the  limits  of  the 

places 


I 
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places  appointed  under  the  above  recited  ad, 
for  mooring  fuch  fhips,  on  penalty  ot  twenty 
pounds. 

Damaged  Tobacco  to  be  burnt,  cf ?c. 

That,  damaged  tobacco  fhall  be  burnt,  and 
no  allowance  fhall  be  made  to  the  importer  for 
the  fame. — And,  that,  tobacco  and  fnuff  may 
be  imported  into  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  under 
regulation  of  the  ads  in  force  on  June  the  loth, 

J 7.9 1 • 

New  Regulations  of  Storage. 


By  another  ad  of  the  fame  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment, continued  by  prorogation  and  adjourn- 
ment, and  publifhed  in  June,  1793,  reciting 
an  act  palled  29  George  III.  cap.  68,  it  is 
enaded,  that  in  place  of  fix  pence,  impofed 
by  the  faid  recited  ad,  only  three  halfpence 
per  week  per  hogfhead  fhall  be  paid  tor  ware- 
houfe  room  ; nor  fhall  warehoufed  tobacco  be 
fold  for  payment  of  the  duties,  unlels  it  fhould 
not  be  cleared  in  three  years.  It  is  further 
enaded,  that,  the  damaged  part  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  when  warehoufed  tobacco  is  brought  to 
be  weighed  for  exportation,  or  home  con- 
fumption. 

Infante 


3, 3 //'/ 

c.sy. 
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Inflance  of  a Spani/h  Ship  admitted  to  Entry  by 
Adi  of  Parliament. 

Thefe  is,  moreover,  in  this  adt  a fingulaf 
inftance  of  the  admittance  of  a Spanifh  fhip, 
the  San  Juan  Baptifla,  from  New  Orleans,  to 
entry.  As  fuch  examples  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  law,  I bcg.permiftion  to  recite  this  in* 
ftaiice  of  Britifli  liberality. 

“ Whereas  a cargo  of  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  Weft  Florida,  was,  in  or  about  the  month 
of  February,  1793,  brought  on  board  a Spa- 
in fh  fhip  or  veffel,  called  the  San  Juan  Baptifla , 
from  New.  Orleans,  into  the  port  of  Plymouth 
in  the  county  of  Devon  : and  whereas  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commiftioners  of  his  majefty’s  treasury, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  faid  cargo  was  originally 
intended  for  Nantz  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
but  on  account  of  hoftilities  between  Spain 
and  that  country,  the  lame  was  brought  into 
the  port  of  Plymouth,  with  a requeft  that 
faid  cargo  might  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in 
this  kingdom  as  tobacco  imported  from  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America : and  whereas  in  confideration  of  the 
aforefaid  circumftance,  the  right  honourable 

the 
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the  lords  commiftioners  of  his  majefty  s trea- 
fury,  directed  that  the  faid  cargo  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry  on  payment  ot  the  duty  of  one 
fliilling  and  three  pence  per  pound  weight, 
being  the  duty  payable  upon  tobacco  the 
growth  or  production  of  his  majefty’s  colonies, 
plantations,  iflands,  or  territories,  in  America, 
or  the  United  States  of  America,  on  condition 
that  fecurity  fhould  be  given  to  his  majefty  for 
the  payment  of  the  duty  ot  three  fhillings  and 
fix  pence  per  pound  weight  on  the  faid  tobacco, 
unlefs  provifion  fhould  be  made  by  parliament 
for  admitting  the  fame  at  a lower  duty  ; and 
fecurity  has  been  given  by  bond  accordingly  : 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  relief  fhould 
be  given  in  this  cafe  ; be  it  therefore  enaCtcd 
by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  the  faid  bond 
fo  given  fhall  be  cancelled  ; and  that  fo  much 
of  the  faid  cargo  as  confifts  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  fhall,  upon  the  delivery  thereof  for 
home  trade,  confumption,  or  manufacture, 
be  admitted  to  entry,  on  payment  of  the  fame 
duties  of  cultoms  and  excife  as  are  due  and 
payable  on  tobacco  of  the  growth  or  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  be 
delivered  for  exportation  in  like  manner  as  to- 
bacco of  the  growth  or  production  of  the 
United  States  may  now,  by  law,  be  fo  deli- 
vered ; 
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vered  ; and  that  the  remainder  of  the  faid  car- 
go, being  manufactured  tobacco,  fhall  be  de- 
livered free  of  duty,  on  due  entry  being  made, 
for  exportation  thereof  to  the  port  of  Ham- 
burgh ; and  that  all  the  faid  tobacco,  upon 
the  delivery  thereof  either  for  home  trade, 
confumption,  or  manufacture,  or  for  exporta- 
tion, as  the  cafe  may  be,  fhall  be  fubjeCt  and 
liable  to  the  rules,  regulations,  reftri&ions,  pe- 
nalties, and  forfeitures,  to  which  tobacco  of 
the  growth  or  production  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  now  by  law  fubject  and  liable.” 

Tobacco  depojited for  'Exchequer  Loans  excepted. 

Nothing  in  this  aCt,  however,  is  to  affeCt 
any  regulation  for  depofit  of  tobacco  on  which 
exchequer  bills  fhall  have  been  lent. 

Additional  Duties. 

By  a further  aCt  of  the  fame  feflion  of  par- 
liament palled  and  published  in  October,  1795, 
it  is  enaCted,  that  the  following  additional 
duties  of  excife  upon  tobacco  and  fnuff  fhall 
be  paid,  viz. 

For  Spanifh  or  Portugal  tobacco,  imported 
bn  or  after  the  feventh  day  of  December,  1 795> 
one  fhilling  per  pound. 


For 
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For  fuch-  tobacco,  not  warehoufed  before 
December  7,  1 795,  one  fhilling  per  pound. 

For  fuch  tobacco  in  warehoijfe  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1795,  and  delivered  out  for  home  con- 
fumption,  one  fhilling  per  pound,  and  deli- 
vered for  exportation,  one  penny  per  pound. 

For  Irifh  or  American  tobacco,  imported  on 
or  after  December  7,  1795,  four  pence  per 
pound. 

For  fuch  tobacco  not  warehoufed  before 
December  7,  1 795,  four  pence  per  pound. 

For  fuch  tobacco,  in  warehoufe  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1795,  and  delivered  out  for  home  con- 
fumption,  four  pence  per  pound. 

For  fnuff  imported  by  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany on  or  after  December  7,  1795,  one  fhil- 
ling per  pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  not  warehoufed  before  De-' 
cember  7,  1795’  one  lhilling  per  pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  in  warehoufe  on  December 

7>  1 795’  011  delivery  thereout  one  fhilling  per 
pound. 

.For  fnuff  imported  from  Britifh  America,  or 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber  7,  1795,  fix  pence  per  pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  not  warehoufed,  before  De- 
cember 7,  1795’  fix  pence  per  pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  in  warehoufe  on  December 

R 7’  i795» 
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7>  *795>  on  delivery  thereout,  fix  pence  per 


pound. 

For  fnuff  imported  from  any  other  place,  on 
or  after  December  7,  1 /9S>  fcven  pence  per 
pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  not  warehoufed  before  De- 
cember 7,  1795,  feven  pence  per  pound. 

For  fuch  fnuff,  in  warehoufe  on  December 
7>  1 795 , fcven  pence  per  pound,  to  be  paid  on 
delivery  thereout. 

Thcfe  duties  are  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commiffioncrs  of  excifc ; and  to 
be  paid  as  former  duties.  On  contrafts  addi- 
tional duties  are  to  be  added  to  the  price 


agreed  tor. 

On  exportation  of  fhort  cut  tobacco,  fliag 
tobacco,  roll  tobacco,  or  carrot  tobacco,  re- 
fpeftively  manufactured  from  tobacco  delivered 
from  any  warehoufe  for  home  confumption, 
the  following  additional  drawbacks  are  to  be 


allowed,  viz. 

For  fhort  cut  four  pence  per  pound. 

For  fliag  three  pence  halfpenny  per  pound. 


For  roll  four  pence  per  pound. 

For  carrot  three  pence  halfpenny  per  pound. 
The  powers  of  1 2 Car.  II.  Chap.  &c. 
are  to  extend  to  this  aft.  The  duties  are  to  be 
carried  to  the  confolidated  funds ; and  are  to 
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be  applied  in  defraying  any  increafed  charge 
occaiioned  by  any  loan  of  this  feffion,  and  are 
for  ten  years,  to  be  kept  with  other  duties 
granted  for  the  fame  purpofe,  feparate  from 
other  monies. 

American  tobaccos  imported  and  ware- 
houfed,  may  be  removed  duty  free  to  certain 
ports  for  the  ufe  of  land  forces  on  board  fhips  ; 
but  no  tobacco  fo  fhipped  can  be  relanded  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
without  leave  from  the  proper  officers  of  the 
cuftoms.  Provided  that  this  fupply  ffiall  be 
united  to  fix  months,  and  to  two  pounds 
weight  per  month  per  man,  &c. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  laws  which  con- 
cern the  fair  trader , I ffiall  omit  fome  which 
concern  only  the  profefional  fmuggler,  and 
the  difpofal  of  feizures  between  his  majefty 
and  the  officers  of  cuftoms,  &c.  The  laws 
which  regard  manufadlurers  will  come  under 
that  particular  head. 
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A Summary  of  the  Law  concerning  the  Importa- 
tion and  warehoujing  of  Tobacco  and  Snuff, 
as  certified  to,  and  reported  by,  the  Selett 
Committee  upon  the  Improvement  of  the  Port  of 
London,  June  28,  1 799*’ 

Tobacco. 

The  ads  herein  reported  to  govern  the  im- 
portation and  warehoufing  of  tobacco  are  the 
29  Geo.  III.  cap.  68 ; 30  Geo.  III.  cap.  4°  J 

31  Geo.  III.  cap.  4 7-  ... 

By  the  operation  of  the  above  a<fls  of  parlia- 
ment, the  commerce  of  tobacco  is  regulated 

in  the  following  refpctfts. 

It  may  not  be  imported  into  any  other  than 

the  ports  of  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Lan- 
cafter,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull, 
Newcaftlc,  Port  Glafgow,  Greenock,  and 
Leith,  and  may  be  there  warehoused  duty 
free.  / ’ yf?  Cy 

It  is  to  be  lodged  in  his  majefty’s  warehoufe 
at  the  expenfe  of  government.  II  taken  there- 
out for  home  confumption  to  pay  duty  as  fo  - 
lows,  viz. 

I - 

* Appendix  (E.  I.),  p.  105,  2d  Report  Seleft  Com- 
mittee. T'Vif 
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s.  d. 

The  produce  of  Ireland,  or  the  Bri- 
tifh  Plantations  in,  or  United  States  of, 
America Per  lb.  ° 

Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  tobacco,  if  ta- 
ken out  for  exportation  . . . per  lb.  i 

Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  tobacco,  per  lb.  o 

After  remaining  three  years,  the  commif- 
fioners  of  cuftoms  or  excife  may  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  fold. 

Snuff. 

This  article  is  in  like  manner  regulated  by 
the  operation  of  the  following  adts  of  parlia- 
ment, viz.  29  Geo.  III.  cap.  68  ; 30  Geo.  III. 
cap.  40  ; 31  Geo.  III.  cap.  47  ; 33  Geo.  III. 
cap.  37  ; and  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  97. 

By  thefe  laws  fnuff  may  not  be  imported 
into  any  other  than  the  ports  of  London,  Brif- 
tol,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Lancafter,  Cowes,  Fal- 
mouth, Whitehaven,  Newcaftle,  Port  Glaf- 
gow,  Greenock,  and  Leith. 

It  may  there  be  lodged  in  his  majefty’s 
warehoufes,  without  payment  of  any  duty, 
and  without  expence  to  the  proprietor. 

If  taken  out  for  home  confumption  or  ex- 
portation, to  pay  duty  as  follows,  viz. 

R 3 
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Of  the  Britifli  plantations  in,  or  the 
United  States  of,.  America  . . per  lb.  o -6J 

Of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  per  lb.  o 6^ 
All  other  . per  lb.  io|° 

Subjed  alfo  to  the  duties  of  excife  if  taken 
out  for  home  confumption. 

After  remaining  one  month,  the  commif- 
fioners  of  cuftoms  and  excife  may  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  fold. 


? ART 
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PART  VI. 

CULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  ACCORDING  TO 
ANDERSON. 

• i , 

A fummary  Review  of  the  Culture  and  Commerce 
of  Tobacco,  from  the  Year  1584  to  the  Year 
1748,  inchijive , according  to  Mr.  Anderfon. 

I have  lamented  much  during  my  progrefs 
in  this  work,  that  I found  it  fo  difficult  to 
procure  a copy  of  Mr.  Anderfon’s  valuable 
book  on  commerce,  that  I began  to  defpair, 
even  in  London,  that  1 ffiould  be  compelled 
to  conclude  this  undertaking  without  his  af- 
fiftance.  Having  at  length,  however,  pro- 
cured that  voluminous  book  from  an  inefti- 
mable  friend,  I ffiall  endeavour  to  colled:  a 
fummary  from  it,  as  concifely  as  is  confident 
with  my  defign  to  difleminate  commercial 
knowledge,  and  to  multiply  the  refources  of 
ufeful  traffic, 

• .*  t lv,  ■ 

R 4 Tobacco 
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Tobacco  brought  firjl  to  England  by  Sir 
TV.  Raleigh. 

Mf.  Anderfon  recites*,  that,  Sir  Walter 
(theh  Mr.)  Raleigh,  having  raifed  a confider- 
able  fubfcription  in  London,  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  a fettlcment  in  America,  obtained 
from  queen  Elizabeth  f,  on  Lady  Day,  1584, 
a charter  for  that  purpofe.  And  having  fent 
captains  Atnidas  and  Barlow  with  two  veffels 
to  Virginia,  they  returned  with  reports  highly 
favourable  to  the  country,  bringing  home  with 
them  pearls,  and  tobacco. 

This  attempt  was  followed  by  another  un- 
der fir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  following  year, 
1585,  who  attempted  to  fettle  a colony  at  the 
entrance  of  Roanoke  river,  now  in  North  Ca- 
rolina ; but  thefe  fettlers  being  much  harafled 
by  the  Indian  natives,  and  unable  to  maintain 
their  ground,  the  remainder  of  them  were 
taken  up  by  fir  Francis  Drake,  and  brought 
back  again  to  England. 

Tobacco  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lane. 

In  1586,  Mr.  Lane,  one  of  the  Virginia 

V l;  ' 

* Anderfon’s  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  157. 
t See  Hazard’s  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  page  33. 
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adventurers,  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  the 
fir  ft  perfoft  who  brought  tobacoo  to  England  ; 
and  Mr.  Anderfon  here  feems  to  think  *,  that 
it  might  have  taken  its  name  from  Tobago 
one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  When  we  con- 
fider,  however,  the  periods  at  which  this  ifland 
was  difeovered,  fettled,  and  depopulated,  this 
conje&ure  does  not  feem  probable.  This  year 
fir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out  two  fmall  vefiels 
for  America,  at  Plymouth ; and  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  1587,  he  fitted  out  three  fliips 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
who  fettled  at  Roanoke,  where  they  found  the 
fiecond  colony  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  na- 
tives : and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  being  left  three 
years  unaffifted,  removed  to  Croat  an , and  were 
fuppofed  to  perifh  wholly,  in  like  manner. 

1 

v 

Captain  GofnoT s Voyage,  1 602. 

Captain  Gofnol  made  a voyage  in  the  year 
1602,  which  wras  the  firft  in  fixteen  years 
which  had  been  attempted  after  fir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  failure ; and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft 
Englilhman  who  ventured  a direct  route  acrofs 
\ 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  164. 
f See  La  Bat's  account  oq  this  fubjeft. 

the 
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the  Atlantic  ocean,  making  difcoveries  upon 
the  coafts  commonly  called  New  England ; 
but  although  he  appears- to  have  trafficked  with 
the  Indians  fiiccefisfully,  we  have  no  account 
of  his  finding  tobacco  in  thofe  latitudes. 

King  James's  Proclamation,  1604. 

/ * 

, . f 

King  James  I.  in  the  year  1604*,  laid  on, 
of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  confent  ot 
parliament  (which  Mr.  Anderfon  very  natu- 
rally thinks  unwarranted),  a duty  of  fix  ffiil- 
lings  and  eight  pence  per  lb.  over  and  above 
two  pence  per  lb.  paid  before  that  period. 

His  majefly  feems,  however,  to  have  ad- 
vanced very  fubftantial  reafons  for  this  virtual 
prohibition  of  tobacco  ; for  if  any  circumflance 
can  juftify  what  are  termed  Jirong  meafures  on 
the  part  of  a government,  certainly  the  wan- 
ton luxury  and  debauchery  of  its  people  mull 
be  amongft  the  befl  apologies  for  a flretch  of 
power,  which  might,  in  other  refpedts,  have 
been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  unbecoming  a 
Britifh  monarch. 


* Anderfon’s  Commerce,  Vol.  II.. p.  223.  f oedra,  Vol. 
XIV.  P-  601. 
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Two  Companies  of  Adventurers  ejlahlifhed  in 
1606,  by  Charter,  called  the  London,  and 
the  Plimouth  Companies. 

From  the  repeated  favourable  reports  of 
captain  Gofnold,  and  all  others  who  had  been 
in  America  from  the  firlt  difcovery  to  this  pe- 
riod, 1606,  king  James  was  induced  to  grant 
twro  charters  to  diftinft  companies,  by  the 
names  of  the  London  adventurers,  and  the 
Plimouth  adventurers.  Ships  wrere  fitted  out 
by  thefe  companies,  and  the  firft  permanent 
fettlements  were  now  made ; but  we  do  not, 
at  this  period,  find  any  returns  in  tobacco. 
The  company  of  London  adventurers  obtained 
a confirmation  of  their  charter  by  the  name  of 
The  Treafurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  Lonaon  for  the  firjl  Colony 
£/f  Virginia,  in  the  year  1610,  being  the  fe- 
venth  year  of  king  James  I*.  In  1618,  the 
colony  of  Virginia  is  found  to  ificreafe,  and 
confiderable  quantities  of  tobacco  wrere  culti- 
vated ; “ which,  fays  Mr.  Anderfon  ■j',  (<  now 
began  to  be  well  taken  off  at  home.” 

* See  Hazard’s  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 
t Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  274. 
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King  James's  CommiJJion  Jbr  garbling  Tobacco. 

In  1620,  king  James,  whofe  great  diflike 
to  tobacco  fcems  to  be  amply,  recorded,  iflfued 
a proclamation,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
preamble,  &c  *. 

“ Whereas  we,  out  of  the  diflike  we  had  of 
the  ufe  of  tobacco,  tending  to  a general  and 
pew  corruption  both  of  men’s  bodies  and  man- 
ners ; and  yet,  ncverthclefs,  holding  it,  of  the 
two,  more  tolerable  that  the  lame  fhould  be 
imported,  amongft  many  other  vanities  and 
fuperfluities  which  come  from  beyond  feas#  , 
than  to  be  permitted  to  be  planted  here  within 
this  realm,  thereby  to  abufe  and  mifemploy 
the  foil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom  : and  whereas 
we  have  taken  into  our  royal  confideration,  as 
well  the  great  wafte  and  confumption  of  the 
wealth  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  endangering 
and  impairing  the  health  of  our  fubjeds,  by 
the  immoderate  liberty  and  abufe  of  tobacco, 
being  a weed  of  no  neceffary  ufe,  and  but  of 
Jate  years  brought  into  our  dominions : Wc 
therefore  ftri&ly  charge  and  command  that 

* Fcedra,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  333.  Anderfon  on  Commerce, 
Vol.  II.  p.  284. 
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our  proclamation  of  December  laft,  reflraining 
the  planting  of  tobacco,  be  obferved,  &c. 

The  fubftance  of  this  proclamation,  fays 
Mr.  Anderfon,  is  given  us  in  the  oCtavo  hiftory 
of  Virginia,  and  is  as  follows,  viz.  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  growing  numerous,  they 
made  fo  much  tobacco  as  overftocked  the 
market ; wherefore  the  king  out  of  pity  to  the 
country , commanded  that  the  planters  fliould 
not  make  above  one  hundred  weight  of  tobac- 
co per  man  ; for  the  market  was  fo  low  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  give  them  above  three 
{hillings  per  pound  for  it.  The  king  advifed 
them  rather  to  turn  their  fpare  time  towards 
providing  corn  and  flock,  and  towards  making 
of  potafli,  or  other  manufactures  : this  king 
had  aflumed  the  pre-emption  of  all  tobaccos 
imported,  which  he  again  fold  out  at  much 
higher  prices. 

This  record*  continues,  “ And  that  no 
perfon  or  perfons  other  than  fuch  as  {hall  be 
authorifed  by  our  letters  patent,  do  import 
into  England  any  tobacco  from  beyond  fea, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  faid  tobacco,  and 
fuch  further  penalties  as  we  fhall  judge  proper 
to  infliCl.  And  to  prevent  frauds,  all  tobacco 

■ ' \ ' 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  285. 
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lliall  be  marked  or  Sealed  that  fiiall  hencefor- 
ward be  imported.” 

' r.  ' ' •••>  • '•••■;  , 

Piogrcfs  of  the  Virginia  Plantations  from  1631 

to  1634.  . , . 

* The  Settlements  in  Virginia  began  now 
to  make  rapid  progrefs,  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  perfons  being  Sent  thither  by  the 
Virginia  company,  together  with  Suitable  ne- 
cclTaries  Sor  the  uSe  of  the  colony  ; but  quarrels 
with  the  Indians  brought  on  an  unfortunate 
mafTacre  of  about  four  hundred  perfons  ; yet 
this  barbarity  was  repaid  in  kind ; plantations 
were  laid  out ; a well  regulated  country  began 
to  make  its  appearance  ; and  religion  flourifh- 
cd  ; ( the  /word  preceding  the  gofpel ! ) churches 
were  mounted  upon  the  hack  hone  of  victory. 
King  James,  however,  ftill  continued  his  op- 
position to  the  culture  of  tobacco  ; and  made 
great  exertions  in  the  next  year,  1622,  to  en- 
courage the  culture  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
propagation  of  Silk  worms.  In  the  year  1623, 
(there  being  many  grievous  complaints  from 
the  colony  of  Virginia),  king  James  ilfued  a 
commiffion  of  inquiry  of  a very  extenfive  na- 
ture ; for  which  See  Fee  dr  a,  p.  490,  or  that 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  290. 
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refpe&able  authority,  Anderfon  on  Commerce, 
Vol.  II.  p.  301. 

j. : • ’*  . ■>  * * 

King  James's  Prohibition  of  the  Importation  of 

foreign  Tobacco — 1624. 

' 

After  reciting  the  various  commiffioiis  and 
charters  heretofore  granted  to  the  fevcral  com- 
panics  of  American  adventurers,  king  James 
now  blued  a commiffion,  directing  a report  of 
certain  information  concerning  the  flate  ot  af- 
fairs in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  preparatory  to 
granting  a new  charter',  and  appointed  fir 
Francis  Wyatt  governor.  And  in  refpedt  to 
the  culture  and  commerce  of  tobacco,  he 
thought  fit  to  iflue  the  following  proclama- 
tion. 

* “ Whereas  our  commons,  in  their  laft 
feffions  of  parliament  became  humble  peti- 
tioners to  us,  that,  for  many  weighty  reafons, 
much  concerning  the  intereft  of  our  kingdom, 
and  the  trade  thereof,  we  would  by  our  royal 
power  utterly  prohibit  the  ufe  of  all  foreign 
tobacco,  which  is  not  of  the  growth  of  our 
own  dominions  : And  whereas  we  have  upon 
all  occafions  made  known  our  diflike  we  have 
ever  had  of  the  ufe  of  tobaceo  in  general,  as 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  309. 
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tending  to  the  corruption  both  of  the"  health 
and  manners  of  our  people.  Neverthelefs  be- 
caufe  we  have  been  often'and  earneftly  impor- 
tuned by  many  of  our  loving  fubjedts,  planters, 
and  adventurers  in  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
ifles,  that,  as  thofe  colonies  are  yet  but  in 
their  infancy,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  ma- 
maturity,  unlefs  -we  be  pleafed,  for  a time,  to 
tolerate  unto  them  the  planting  and  vending  of 
their  own  growth ; we  have  condefcended  to 
their  defires  : and  do  therefore  hereby  ftri&ly 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  tobacco  from 
beyond  fea,  or  from  Scotland,  into  England 
or  Ireland,  other  than  from  our  colonies  be- 
fore named : moreover  wc  ftri&ly  prohibit  the 
planting  of  any  tobacco  either  in  England  or 
Ireland.”  The  reft  of  this  proclamation  is  faid 
to  relate  to  fearching  for  and  burning  of  fo- 
reign tobacco,  and  marking  and  fealing  the 
legal  tobacco  of  the  colonies. 


Death  of  King  Janies,  and  Progrefs  of  Tobacco 
under  King  Charles  I. 

King  James  died  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1625,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  hisfon  Charles  I. 
who  having  ratified  his  contrail  of  marriage 
with  France  in  refpedl  to  the  princefs  Henri- 

6 etta 
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etta  Maria,  filler  or^Louis  XIII.  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  s,  this 
year  *,  jointly  with  the  crown  of  h ranee;  and 
the  full  Englijh  planters  employed  themfelves 
in  raifing  tobacco. 

In  this  fame  year  king  Charles  repeated,  in 
the  fame  way  of  his  father,  a proclamation 
againfl  the  importation  of  any  tobacco  not  of 
the  growth  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  Somcr 
ifles  j\ 

The  Virginia  company  had  by  this  time 
raifed  a capital  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  but  difigreeing  amongfl  themfelves, 
many  felling  out  their  fhares,  and  others  emi- 
grating to  Virginia  with  their  families  and  fer- 
vants,  king  Charles  thought  proper  to  take  the 
bufinefs  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  eflablifh 
a royal  government  J.  The  primary  adl  of 
which  was  by  proclamation,  in  fubflance  as 
follows,  viz.  “ That  whereas,  in  his  royal  fa- 
ther’s time,  the  charter  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany was  by  a quo  warra?ito  annulled ; and  - 
whereas  his  faid,  father  was,  and  he  himfelf 
alfo  is,  of  opinion,  that  the  government  of 
that  colony  by  a company  incorporated,  con- 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  p.  310. 
t See  Fcedra,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  ig. 

I Ibid.  p.  18. — And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  301. 
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fitting  of  a multitude  of  perfons  of  various  dvf- 
pofitions,  amongft  whom  affairs  of  the  greateft 
moment  are  ruled  by  a majority  of  votes,  was 
not  fo  proper,  for  carrying  on,  profperoufly, 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  : wherefore,  to  reduce 
the  government  thereof  to  fuch  a courfe  as 
might  beft  agree  with  that  form  which  was 
held  in  his  royal  monarchy  ; and  confidering 
alfo,  that  we  hold  thofe  territories  of  Virginia 
and  Somer  ifles,  as  alfo  that  of  New  England, 
lately  planted,  with  the  limits  thereof,  to  be 
a part  of  our  royal  empire  ; we  ordain  that  the 
government  of  Virginia  fhall  immediately  de- 
pend on  ourfelf,  and  not  be  committed  to  any 
company  or  corporation,  to  whom  it  may  be 
proper  to  truft  matters  of  trade  and  commerce, 
but  cannot  be  fit  to  commit  the  ordering  of 
ftate  affairs.  Wherefore  our  committioners 
for  thofe  affairs  fhall  proceed  as  directed,  till 
we  eftablifh  a council!  here  for  that  colony ; 
to  be  fubordinate  to  our  privy  council.  And 
that  we  will  alfo  eftablifli  another  council,  to 
be  refident  in  Virginia ; who  fhall  be  fubordi- 
nate to  our  council  here  for  that  colony.  And 
at  our  charge  we  will  maintain  thofe  public 
officers  and  minifters,  and  that  ftrength  of  men, 
munition,  and  fortification,  which  fhall  be 

neceflury  for  the  defence  of  that  plantation. 

^ And 
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te  And  we  will  alfo  fettle  and  allure  the 
particular  rights  and  intereffcs  of  every  planter 
and  adventurer.  Laftly,  whereas  the  tobacco 
ofthofe  plantations  (the  only  prefent  means  of 
their  fubfifting)  cannot  be  managed  for  the 
good  of  the  plantations,  unlefs  it  be  brought 
into  one  hand,  whereby  the  foreign  tobacco 
may  be  carefully  kept  out,  and  the  tobacco  of 
thofe  plantations  may  yield  a certain  and  rea- 
dy'price  to  the  owners  thereof:  to  avoid  all 
differences  between  the  planters  and  adven- 
turers themfelves,  we  refolve  to  take  the  fame 
into  our  own  hands,  and  to  give  fuch  prices 
for  the  fame  as  may  give  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion,  whereof  we  will  determine  at  better 
leifure.”  d 

This  meafure  feems  to  have  given  a tone  to 
the  government  of  Virginia  ; and  from  the  en- 
couragement given  by  this  monarch,  by  grant- 
ing lands  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  two  fhillings 
per  annum  quit  rent,  payable  to  the  crown  for 
each  hundred  acres,  many  refpedable  families 
were  induced  to  emigrate  to  that  country, 
which  is  now  highly  cultivated,  its  jurifpru- 
dence  rendered  more  perfect,  and  its  popula- 
tion amazingly  increafed. 

King  Charles,  having  commenced  tobacco 
merchant  and  monopolift,  as  we  have  already 

S z feen, 
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fcen,  lie  again  thought  proper,  in  1627,  to 
iffue  a proclamation,  renewing-  his  monopoly 
more  cffe&ually  by  commiffioning  certain 
aldermen,  &c.  of  London,  “ to  feize  all  foreign 
tobacco,  not  of  the  growth  of  Virginia  or  Ber- 
mudas, for  his  benefit,  agreeable'  to  a former 
commiffion  : alfo  to  buy  up  for  his  ufe  all  the 
tobacco  coming  from  our  faid  plantations,  and 
to  fell  the  fame  again  for  his  benefit.”  And  in 
the  fame  month  he  granted  his  pcrmiffion  to 
import  fifty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  SpanifK 
tobacco ; with  provifo,  that  it  w'as  to  be  all 
bought  by  himfelf,  and  refold  to  his  fubjc&s. 
He  reftriCted  the  importation  of  tobacco  to  the 
port  of  London ; and,  in  confideration  that 
' great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  ftill  fown  in 
England,  contrary  to  law,  he  renewed  his  for- 
mer prohibition  of  planting  the  fame  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  fame  year  he  repeated  his  prohibi- 
tory proclamation  concerning  tobacco,  and 
for  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  foie  monopoly 

thereof. 

He  enjoins  the  plucking  up  of  all  tobacco 
growing  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  ftriClly 
prohibits  the  planting  any  more  f . 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  321.— Fcedra,  Vol.  XVIII.  P-  831. 
t And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  32^* 
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He  prohibits  the  importation  of  Spanifh,  or 
other  foreign  tobacco,  without  his  efpecial 
commiffion. 

And,  “ becaufe  fuch  foreign  tobacco  fhould 
not  be  uttered  under  the  pretence  of  being  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia  and  the  Somer-  iiles,  and 
other  Englifh  colonies ; and  that  the  planters 
in  his  faid  colonies  may  not  give  themfelves 
over  to  the  planting  of  tobacco  only,  and  neg- 
lcdl  to  apply  themfelves  to  folid  commodities, 
.lit  for  the  eftablifhment  of  colonies,  which  will 
utterly  deftroy  thefe  and  all  other  plantations : 
from  henceforth  no  tobacco,  even  of  our  own 
colonies,  fhall  be  imported  without  our  own 
fpedial  licence  : and  what  fhall  be  fo  import- 
ed, fhall  be  delivered  to  our  ufe,  upon  fuch 
reafonable  price  as  fhall  be  agreed  on.” 

“ No  perfon  fhall  henceforth  buy  any  to- 
bacco here  but  from  our  com miffi oners  : which 
tobacco'  fhall  be  fealed  or  ftamped  ; and  when 
fold  again,  a note  fhall  be  made,  expreffing 
the  time  when  bought,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  thereof.” 

In  1630*,  king  Charles  publifhed  another 
proclamation  for  prohibiting  the  planting  of 
tobacco  in  England  • and  Ireland,  and  for  li- 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  343. 
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miting  the  importation  of  it  from  Virginia, 
according  to  his  will,  and  confining  it  to  the 
port  of  London.  In  the  following  year,  1631*, 
he  granted  a commiffion  to  fevcral  great  offi- 
cers of  flate,  “ to  confider  .of,  and  report  to 
him,  the  prefent  flate  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
product,  commodities,  &c.  molt  proper  to  be 
raifed  and  advanced  in  that  plantation  ; and  its 
further  fettlcment  and  advancement.” 

Maryland  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

In  1632,  king  Charles  granted  according  to 
promife  to  fir  George  Calvert,  who,  or  his 
fon,  was  about  that  period  created  lord  Balti- 
more, the  proprietary  territory  of  Maryland  ; 
but,  he  dying  foon  after,  his  fon,  Crecilius 
lord  Baltimore  took  out  the  grant  in  his  own 
name,  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  in  the  afore-r 
faid  year. 

In  1633,  young  lord  Baltimore  carried  two 
hundred  perfons  to  his  new  colony,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  fupplies  from  the  Virginia 
fettlements  fouth  of  Potomac,  it  fooii  flour 
rifhed. 

f “ The  tobacco  of  Maryland,  called  oroo- 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  345. 
f Ibid.  p.  352. 
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noko,  being  flronger  than  that  of  Virginia, 
is  not  faid  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  the  Britilh 
tafte  as  the  fweet  feented  tobacco  of  the  latter 
colony ; but  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
are  faid  to  like  it  better ; and  Maryland  was 
thought  to  raife  about  as  much  tobacco,  and 
employ  near  as  many  fhips,  as  Virginia  did. 
Its  foil  is  generally  extremely  good,  being 
moftly  a level  country. 

Thus  Mr.  Anderfon  Hated.  I incline  to 
tranfpofe  his  opinion,  in  fomc  degree,  con- 
cerning the  fpecies  of  the  ftaple  ; and  I leave 
thofe  who  have  travelled  through  Maryland 
to  decide,  whether  it  is  to  be  called  a level 
country. 

Retailers  of  Tobacco  regulated , c 6c. 

In  this  fame  year,  1632,  king  Charles  if- 
fued  a proclamation  “ for  regulating  the  re- 
tailers of  tobacco  in  cities  and  towns ; where- 
in none  but  reputable  and  fubftantial  traders 
fhall  retail  the  fame ; of  whom  a catalogue 
fhall  be  made  for  each  city  and  towrn  and  he 
exprefsly  prohibits  “ all  keepers  of  taverns, 
alehoufes,  inns,  victualling  houfes,  ftrong- 
water- fellers,  &c.  from  retailing  tobacco.” 

In  1634,  he  alfo  iffued  a proclamation 
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againft  landing  tobacco  an)'  where,  except  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  quay  at  London : “ for  the 
better  preventing  the  defrauding  his  majefty 
of  the  duty  thereon.  Alfo  againft  planting  to- 
bacco in  England  or  Ireland,  ftill  much  prac- 
tifed ; and  againft  the  importation  of  tobacco 
feed.” 

New  Regulations  of  Virginia  in  1636. 

* In  1636,  king  Charles  undertook  to  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  Virginia;  he  “ appoints 
fir  John  Harvey  to  be  continued  governor 
thereof ; and  for  him  and  any  three  of  his 
council  to  appoint  a commiffion  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  limits  ; and  for  finding  out 
what  trades  may  be  moft  neceffary  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  And  alfo 
to  fend  out  forces  for  fubduing  the  Indians, 
and  to  make  war  or  peace,  as  may  beft  fuit 
the  fafety  of  the  colony,  and  our  honour.  That . 
in  cafe  of  the  governor’s  death,  or  his  neceffary 
ab fence,  not  to  be  allowed  by  lefs  than  four  of 
the  council  there,  one  of  the  council,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  reft,  fhall  a<5t  in  his  Head.  The 
governor  and  council  to  be  lubordinat^,  fub- 

jeft. 


* See  Ryroci’s  Foedera,  p.  3. 
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je&,  and  obedient,  to  the  lords  commiffioners 
and  committees  here  for  our  plantations,  touch- 
ing the  prefent  government  of  that  colony,  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  us,  the  governor  (hall,  on 
the  death  of  any  member  of  the  council,  give 
notice  thereof,  that  we  may  appoint  another 
in  his  ftead.” 

Thefe  regulations,  being  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  kind,  and,  in  general,  the  outline 
of  colonial  jurifdidlion  under  the  regal  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  unneceffary  to  make  a further 
apology  for  reciting  them. 

The  Origin  of  Excjfe  upon  Tobacco , &c. 

In  1643,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia- 
ment aflembled,  laid  a tax  for  the  enfuing  year, 
on  beer  and  ale,  in  all  counties  within  the 
limits  of  their  power,  “ calling  it,”  fays  Mr. 
Anderfon,  “ by  a new  word,  excife."  In  this 
ordinance  they  alfo  laid  a duty  of  four  fhillings 
per  pound  on  foreign  tobacco  ; and  two  (hil- 
lings per  pound  on  Englifh  tobacco ; “ and 
the  king’s  parliament  at  Oxford,”  fays  the 
fame  author*,  “ laid  a fimilar  tax  upon  all 
within  their  power,  and  never  met  more  at 
Sill" 

* And.  Com.  Yol,  II.  p,  401. 
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In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding 
tli is  account,  the  author  is  fpeaking  of  the  fur- 
prife  of  Antigua  by  the  Englifh  in  1745  ; and 
he  proceeds  immediately  to  a notice  of  the 
commerce  of  American  tobacco,  in  a manner 
which  leaves  the  mind  fomevvhat  unfatisfied 
whether  he  refers  to  the  chronological  period, 
1643,  of  which  he  is  giving  an  account,  or  to 
the  digreffion  which  he  is  indulging  in  regard 
to  the  conqueft  of  Antigua : punctuation  (of 
which  I do  not  pretend  to  judge)  imprefles 
me  with  one  idea,  and  the  relative  account 
with  another  ; but  in  either  cafe  his  pafifage  is 
as  follows. 

“ By  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
the  duty  on  our  plantation  tobacco  was  now 
made  four  pence  per  pound  wreight.  Yet  in 
the  following  year  they  reduced  it  to  three 
pence  per  pound,  cuftom  and  excife  together ; 
“ they  finding,”  (as  that  ordinance  exprefics 
it)  “ that  the  duty  of  four  pence  had  fomewhat 
intermitted  the  trade  in  that  commodity. 
Which  fhewrs,”  fays  Mr.  Anderfori,  “ that 
tobacco  was  by  this  time  become  a trade 
worth  the  encouragement  of  parliament.”  I 
incline  to  conclude  that  he  means  the  year 
1643. 
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The  Growth  of  Tobacco  In  England  prohibited 
by  the  Rump  Parliament  in  1652,  and  from 
thence,  and  ultimately , in  1660. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  tobacco 
feems  to  have  grown  into  much  greater  efteem 
than  formerly  in  England  ; confiderable  quan- 
tities were  planted  in  feveral  counties,  which 
throve  exceeding  well,  and  proved  very  good 
in  its  kind:  “ but,”  fays  Mr.  Anderfon  *,  “ as 
.this  not  only  leffened  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco,  but  like  wife  greatly  obftrudfed 
the  fale  of  that  commodity  from  our  own  co- 
lonies of  Virginia,  &c.  which  had  cofl  fo 
much  expcnce  in  planting  them ; the  loud 
complaints  of  the  planters  occafioned  an  adl 
of  the  rump  parliament,  in  this  year,  1652, 
abfolutely  prohibiting  the  planting  of  any  in 
England.  Cromwell  and  his  council,  in  the 
year  1654,  appointed  commiffioners  for  ftrictly 
putting  this  adt  in  execution  : and  that  wTe  may 
not  have  recourfe  again  to  this  fubjedf,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  II.  chapter  34, 
in  the  year  [06o,  it  was  legally  enadted,  that 
from  the  firfl  of  January,  1 660-1,  no  perfon 

* And.  Cora.  Vol.  II.  p.  470. 
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whatever  fhould  fow  or  plant  any  tobacco  in 
England,  under  certain  penalties.  So  that  an 
end  was  effectually  put  to  that- practice.” 

“ This  ad  of  parliament,”  continues  this 
author,  “ takes  notice  of  the  great  concern 
and  importance  of  the  colonies  and  plantations 
of  England  in  America;  and  that  all  due  and 
poffible  encouragement  fhould  be  given  to 
them  ; not  only  as  great  dominions  have  there- 
by been  added  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Eng-  I 
land,  but  alfo,  that  the  ftrength  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  very  much  depend  on  them, 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  a confiderable 
part  of  its  fhipping  and  feamen,  and  of  the 
vent  of  very  great  quantities  of  its  native  com- 
modities and  manufactures ; as  alfo  of  their 
fupplying  us  with  many  commodities,  formerly 
furnifhed  us  by  foreigners.  And  forafmuch 
as  tobacco  is  one  of  the  main  produds  of  feve- 
ral  of  thofe  plantations,' it' is  hereby  prohibited 
to  be  planted  in  England  or  Ireland,  as  de- 
priving the  king  of  a confiderable  part  of  his 
revenue  by  cuftoms.  Befides,  that  tobacco 
of  our  own  growth  is,  by  experience,  found 
not  to  be  fo  wholefomc  as  our  plantation  to- 
bacco. 

“ The  firfl  carl  of  Clarendon  (lord  chancel- 
lor), in  his  own  defence  upon  his  impeach- 
ment 
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ment  in  parliament,  obferved,  that,  foon  alter 
king  Charles’s  restoration,  he  ufed  all  the  en- 
deavours he  could  for  preparing  and  difpofing 
his  majefty  to  have  a great  efteem  for  his  plan- 
tations, and  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
them : and  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  faid 
opinion  and  delire,  as  foon  as  he  had  a view  of 
the  entries  at  the  cuftom-hqufe,  by  which 
he  found  what  a great  revenue  accrued  to  the 
king  from  thofe  plantations  : info  much,  that 
the  receipts  from  thence  had,  upon  the  matter, 
repaired  the  decreafe  of  the  cuftoms,  which 
the  late  trouble's  have  brought  upon  other  parts 
of  the  trade.” 

The  firft  charter  for  planting  the  country, 
theretofore  named  Carolana , was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  by  the  more  modern  name  of  Gz- 
rolina,  on  the  34th  day  of  March,  1663-3; 
and  in  the  year  1663,  Cap.  XVII.  15  Car.  II. 
it  was  enacted  f,  that  no  merchandize  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  Europe  Should  be 
imported  into  America  in  any  other  than  Eng- 
lish bottoms  ; and  that  no  tobacco  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  plantations  Should  be 
carried  any  where,  other  than  from  plantation 
to  plantation,  before  it  had  been  firft  landed  in 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  475. 
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England,  under  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo. 
There  were,  however,  fome  few  exceptions  to 
the  general  principle  of  European  exportation, 
which  it  is  not  material  to  notice. 

Mr.  Anderfon  further  recites  again  at  this 
period,  “ And  forafmuch  as  the  planting  to- 
bacco in  England  doth  continually  increafe 
notwithftanding  the  aft  of  the  twelfth  year  of 
this  king,  Cap.  XXXIV.  a further  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  is  laid  for  every  rood  or  pole  of  land 
fo  planted,  either  in  England,  Ireland,  Jerfey, 
or  Guernfey  : excepting,  however,  tobacco 
planted  in  the  phylic  gardens  of  either  Univer- 
fity,  or  in  the  private  gardens  for  furgery,  fo 
as  the  quantity  fo  planted  exceed  not  half  a 
pole  of  land  in  any  one  garden.” 

Notwithftanding  all  former  prohibitions,  the 
planting  of  tobacco  in  England  was  found  to 
continue  in  the  year  1670*,  when  another 
aft  was  pafted,  whereby  the  peace  officers  were 
required  to  fearch  for  and  deftroy  tobacco 
whercfoever  they  found  it  growing,  except  in 
the  phyfic  gardens,  &c.  as  before  mentioned. 
A claufe  was  added  to  this  aft,  whereby  it  be- 
came neceflary  to  land  tobacco  folely  in  Eng- 
land before  it  was  conveyed  elfewhere ; and  by 


* And.  Com.  Vol.  II.  p.  502. 
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this  law,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  became  pre- 
cluded from  the  commerce  of  tobacco,  through 
any  other  means  of  importation  than  that  of 
a previous  landing  in  England. 

Commerce  of  Tobacco  wider  King  James  II. 

Hitherto  it  appears  *,  that  tobacco  had 
been  taxed  only  under  the  general  name  of 
poundage ; but  parliament  now  flopped  forward 
and  granted  a tax  upon  tobacco,  nominally  ; fo 
that,  by  this  law,  government  drew  an  in- 
creafe  of  revenue  from  this  refource,  over  and 
above  the  former  demand  of  one  fhilling  in  the 
pound,  or  five  per  cent,  poundage. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  the  year  1685, 
which  feems  to  be  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  commerce  of  tobacco  materially  during 
the  reign  of  this  monarch.  But  the  revocation 
of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  by  the  French  king, 
brought  on  an  emigration,  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  crown,  about  five  years  after, 
proved  of  material  confequence  to  Virginia 
and  the  tobacco  trade. 

* 1 Jac.  II.  Cap.  IV. — See  And.  Com,  Vol.  II.  p.  571. 
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Prog  re/s  wider  King  William. 

The  revocation  of  the  ediil  of  Nantes  oc- 
cafioned  a number  of  French  families  to  take 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
England  ; and  king  William  having  afforded 
them  his  patronage,  and  granted  them  lands 
in  Virginia,  in  1 690,  a fettlement  was  formed 
by  them  at  the  Manakin  towns,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  aborigines  of  the  foil,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  moll  fertile  and  eligible  tracts  of 
country  in  all  America.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  James’s  river,  a few  miles  above 
the  falls ; and  mult  have  proved  a ftrong  bar- 
rier againft  Indian  encroachments  upon  the 
Englifli  fcttlements,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
confiderable  fupplies ; and  the  refpeitable  fa- 
milies who  {fill  inhabit  that  trail,'  moflly  by 
defeent  from  the  original  emigrants,  furnifh 
an  ample  teftimony  at  the  prefent  period,  r 799, 
that  whatever  accumulation  the  tobacco  trade 
might  have  received  from  the  increafe  of  num- 

O 

bers,  which  the  population  of  Virginia  received 
from  them,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  thofe 
more  eflential  employments  which  are  among 
the  early  requifites  of  colonization. 

In  this  fame  year,  1690,  the  governor  of 

New 
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New  York  in  alliance  with  the  Irroquois  In- 
dians, made  an  attempt  upon  Quebec. 

Commerce  of  Tobacco  under  Queen  Anne,  &c\ 

In  Doctor  D’Avenant’s  Report  to  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  Accounts,  Part  I.  p.  32,  London, 
1712  *,•  the  total  importation  of  tobacco  from 
America  into  England,  is  Rated,  at  a medium 
• of  ten  years,  ending  in  1709,  as  follows. 

lb. 

Imported  on  a medium,  yearly  28,858,666 
Exported  on  a like  medium  17,598,007 

Confumed  in  lbs.  at  home  1 1,260,659 


In  a former  part  of  this  work  I have  tgken 
notice  of  the  progreffive  improvements,  on  the 
method  of  rolling  tobacco  to  market,  for 
which  the  Virginians  have  the  merit  of  fome 
originality.  About  the  year  1715,  wc  find 
pig  and  bar  iron  manufactured  in  that  coun- 
try f ; a circumftance  which  muft  have  been 
highly  favourable  to  both  the  culture  and  con- 
veyance of  this  commodity,  as  it  mull  * have 
furnilhed  them  with  means  at  hand  for  increaf- 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  34. 
t Ibid.  p.  63. 
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ing  a quantum  of  produce  which  mull  have 
been  much  reftridted  by  the  delays  of  importa- 
tion (not  to  fpeak  of  its  difappointments), 
where  importation  is  wholly  depended  on  for  a 
fupply  of  implements  which  mull  have  been 
continually  in  demand,  and  continually  vary- 
ing with  the  unforefeen  cafualties  of  new  ad- 
ventures. 

In,  or  about  the  year  1730*,  the  Britifli 
colonilts  of  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, feem  to  have  difeovered  mines  of  iron 
and  lead,  and  to  have  built  furnaces,  forges, 
and  plating  mills  for  drawing  out  bar  iron ; 
the  people  of  New  York  had  alfo  difeovered 
copper  before  this  period ; and  it  wrould  feem 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  new  adventures  in 
thefe  fubjedls  of  fpeculation  mull  have  not 
only  afforded  considerable  auxiliaries  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  commerce  of  the  tobacco 
flaple,  but  they  muff  alfo  have  had  a tendency 
to  quiet*  popular  clamours  by  engaging  the 
public  attention  in  a greater  variety  of  inte- 
refts,  which  on  all  hands  prefented  fubjedls  of 
novelty  to  the  fifeal  genius  of  the  realm.  Add^ 
to  thefe  colonial  engagements,  we  now  find 
New  England  profperous  in  the  whale  filh- 

* And.  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  162. 
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eries,  Carolina  in  the  culture  of  rice,  and  Geor- 
gia admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  latter  ftaple 
by  an  ad  of  the  8th  of  Geo.  II.  Cap.  XIX  *. 

A pamphlet  publifhed  in  London  in  1731, 
entitled.  The  Importance  of  the  Britijh  Planta- 
tions in  America  to  this  Kingdom , &c.  which 
Mr.  Anderfon  has  quoted  in  his  third  volume, 
p.  1 67,  has  the  following  remark,  after  delay- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  Weft  India  iflands 
in  detail : “ And,,  to  fay  the  truth,  -were  it  not 
for  the  prevention  of  pirates  fettling  there, 
none  of  thefe  ifles  would  be  w^orth  our  while 
to  keep  a governor,  forts,  and  garrifon  there- 
in,” viz.  chiefly  at  Providence,  “ confi dering 
how  many  finer  colonies  we  have  fiill  to  improve .” 
“ What  our  author  fays  of  Carolina,”  fays 
Mr.  Anderfon  f , “ by  no  means  comes  up  with 
what  wTe  have  elfe  where  related  from  very  good 
authority,  to  which  we  refer.” 

“ Virginia  and  Maryland  are  moft  valuable 
acquifitions  to  Britain,  as  well  for  their  great 
ftaple  commodity,  tobacco,  as  for  fome  pitch, 
tar,  furs,  deer  fkins,  walnut  tree  planks,  iron 
in  pigs,  and  medicinal  drugs. 

' “ Maryland  is  of  the  fame  nature  and  pro- 

* See  And.  Coin.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  164., 
t And.  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  ^ 0 
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ducc  as  Virginia  ; and  both  together  fend  over 
•annually  to  great  Britain  fixty  thoufand  hogf- 
hcads  of  tobacco,  weighing  one  with  another 
fix  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  at  two 
pence  halfpenny  per  pound  comes  to  three 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  pounds.” 
And  he  thinks  that  the  ihipping  employed  to 
bring  home  their  tobacco  mull  then  have  been 
at  lead:  twenty-four  thoufand  tons,  which,  at  ten 
pounds  per  ton,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
fand pounds,  the  value  of  the  Ihipping;  the 
greateft  part  thereof,  by  far,  being  Englifh 
built,  continually  and  conftantly  fitted  and  re- 
paired in  England.  The  freight  at  one  pound 
ten  {hillings  per  hogfhead  (the  lowed;)  is  ninety 
thoufand  pounds ; and  the  petty  charges  and 
c.ommidions  on  each  hogfhead,  not  lefs  than 
one  pound,  or  fixty  thoufand  pounds.  Which 
two  lad;  named  fums  jointly,  viz.  one  hundred  | 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  Britain  undoubtedly  $ 
received  from  thofe  two  provinces,  upon  to- 
bacco only.  The  nett  proceeds  of  the  tobacco 
will  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds.  All  which  was  returned  in  goods  ; only 
there  would  further  remain  with  England  about 
five  per  cent,  commiffion  and  petty  charges  on 
the  faid  goods,  being  eleven  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  There  mult  have  been 
„ • further 


/ 
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further  imported  in  the  tobacco  Ihips  from  thofe 
two  provinces,  lumber  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds ; two  thirds  whereof  was  clear 
gain,  it  not  colling  four  thoufand  pounds  in 
that  country,  firfb  coft  in  goods  ; and,  as  it  was 
the  mailer’s  privilege,  there  was  no  freight  paid 
for  it.  Skins  and  furs  about  fix  thoufand  pounds 
value  ; four  thoufand  pounds  of  which  was  ac- 
tual gain  to  England.  So  the  whole  gain  to 
England  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  annually. 

In  1738,  fir  William  Keith,  in  his  hillofy  of 
Virginia,  p.  174,  in-  Hating  the  revenue  of 
Virginia,  eflimates  the  duty  of  two  Ihillings 
per  hogfhead  upon  tobacco  at  the  annual  rate 
of  three  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  arifing 
upon  the  yearly  exportation  of  thirty-two  thou- 
fand hoglheads. 

“In  the  year  T740&,”  fays  Mr.  Anderfon, 
“ it  appeared  by  the  information  of  perfons  of 
worth,  concerned  in  the  twrn  Britilh  colonies 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  about  two 
hundred  Britilh  fliips  wrere  annually  and  con- 
Hantly  employed  in  that  trade,  viz.  about 
eighty  or  ninety  fail  for  Virginia,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twTenty 

.*  And.  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  226. 
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to  Maryland  : that  the  Ihips  trading  thither 
from  the  out-ports  of  Great  Britain,  were  ge- 
nerally of  a lefTer  burden  than  were  thofe  from 
the  port  of  London.  And  that  of  about  thirty 
thoufand  hoglheads  of  tobacco,  annually  im- 
ported from  thofe  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, eighteen  thoufand  were  brought  in  the 
London  fhips.  Alfo  this  computation  w'as 
exclufive  of  the  velfels  employed  by  thofe  two 
colonies  in  their  trade  with  the  other  Britifh, 
continental,  and  iiland  colonies  of  America.” 
The  currency  of  the  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation in  the  American  continental  colonies 
was  regulated  in  this  year,  1740,  as  follows  *. 


New  England,  containing  Malfa- 
chufets,  Connecticut,  Rhode  ifland. 


Maryland ^ 

North  Carolina  , . , . . 1400  ^ 

South  Carolina 800. 

Delaware  and  Virginia  feem  not  to  have 
needed  this  regulation, 

It  only  now  remains  in  fumming  up  the 


£ . Currency. 


and  New  Hampfhire 

New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys 
Pennfylvania  .... 


* See  Am].  Com.  Vol.  III.  p.  2zy. 
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hiilory  of  this  facred  plant  for  the  firft  two 
centuries  (wanting  fix  years)  alter  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  Europe,  to  take  a conclu- 
five  view  of  Mr.  Anderfon’s  account  of  the  to- 
bacco trade  in  the  year  1748.  It  appears  from 
his  ftatements  *,  that  the  cuftom-houfe  books 
for  1744,  1745,  and  1746  (omitting  the  odd 
hundred  thoufands),  recognize  a medium  im- 
portation of  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
tobacco  from  the  American  plantations.  And 
that,  by  the  like  medium  of  three  years,  there 
. was  exported  thirty-three  millions : fo  that 
England  annually  confumed  feven  millions  of 
pounds  weight  of  tobacco. 

If  England  alone  were  to  pay 
the  duty  of  four  pence  three  far- 
things per  pound  on  the  faid  for- 
ty millions  of  pounds,  it  would 
amount,  in  fterling,  to  . . . . 791,666  13  4 

But  as  thirty-three  millions 
of  pounds  are  annually  exported, 
and  the  whole  duty  thereof 
drawn  back,  the  duty  is  to  be 
deduCled 633,1:25  o o 


* And.  Com.  VoJ.  III.  p.  265. 
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So  the  n'ctt  duty  of  feyen 
millions  confumed  in  Eng- 
land, amounts  to  . , . , £.  138,541  13  4 


f(  Now,”  fays  Mr.  Anderfon, 
ff  valuing  the  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  pounds  ol  tobacco  at 
fix  pence  per  pound,  that  will 
be  .....•*•■•  • 825,000  o Q 

And  if  Scotland  may  be  al- 
lowed to  export  annually  fcven 
millions  of  pounds,  that,  at  fix 
pence  per  pound  likewife  . • 175>000,  0 Q 

“ There  will  then  be  forty 
millions  annually  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  which, 
at  fix  pence  per  pound,  is  £.1,000,000  o o 

• “ Which  faid  million  fterling  may  be  deemed 
to  be  all  clear  gain  to  the  nation,  over  and  above 
this  trade’s  giving  employment  to  about  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  tons  of  Britifh  fhipping.” 
^Some  other  accounts,  which  (as  Mr.  An- 
derfon obferves)  fliould  be  read  with  caution 
in  regard  to  tfyeir  obje6ls,  make  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco  into  Great  Britain  at  this  pe- 
riod, 1748,  to  be  about  eighty  thoufand  hogf- 

heads 
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heads  annually,  one  year  with  another,  weigh- 
ing nine  hundred  pounds  each,  or  feventy- 
two  millions  of  pounds ; one  fourth  part 
whereof  is  fuppofed  to  be  confumed  at  home, 
and  the  remaining  fifty-four  millions  annually 
exported  for  foreign  confumption.  . 

Others  have  made  the  annual  importation 
about  that  period,  amount  to  about  fixty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  or  fifty-five 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
weight ; and  that  twelve  thoufand  hogfheads 
thereof  are  confumed  in  England  ; which  if 
all  paid  the  duty  of  four  pence  three  farthings 
per  pound  weight,  would  yield  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  crown. 


A fupplementary 
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Jl  Supplementary  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  To- 
bacco, from  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in 
1748,  to  the  clofe  of  the  American  IVar  in 

1783- 

The  information  that  is  to  be  colle&ed 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Anderfon’s  voluminous  hifto- 
ry  of  commerce,  which  is  fuitable  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  fpecific  traffick,  feems  to  break 
off  at  this  period,  1748  ; and  the  traces  which 
I afterwards  find  upon  the  fubjedt  are  lefs  per- 
fectly connedled  than  I had  hopes  of  finding 
them.  I am  therefore  neceflitatcd  to  leave  a 
blank  in  the  chronological  order,  which  I 
could  have  w iflied  to  have  filled,  or  at  mofl  to 
rely  on  an  aggregate  ftatement  for  that  approx- 
imate data  which  time  and  circumftances 
compel  me  to  fubflitute  in  lieu  of  the  adtual 
imports,  exports,  and  confumption,  of  tobacco, 
for  the  period  w'hich  intervenes  betwxen  1748 
and  1771. 

A comparifon  of  the  total  imports  and  ex- 
ports which  compofed  the  materials  of  trade 
at  that  period,  between  England  on  the  one 
part,  and  her  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land on  the  other,  will  afford  the  means  of 
information  by  the  help  of  lateral  inquiry ; 

4 and 
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and  when  the  relative  proportion  of  former 
periods  is  afcertained,  which  difen  minates  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  from  the  annual  aggregate 
of  merchandize,  I apprehend  a meafure  will  be 
obtained  to  form  an  average  calculation  by, 
which  will  not  vary  far  from  the  truth. 

Under  this  perfuafion,  I have  confulted  fir 
Charles  Whitworth’s  commercial  works,  and 
truft  the  following  table  will  both  ferve  the 
occafion,  and  furnifti  a Sufficient  number  of 
examples  to  anfwer  many  other  ufeful  pur- 
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A Comparifon  of  the'  Imports  and  Exports 
made  by  Great  Britain  from  and  to  Virgi- 
nia and  Maryland,  while  under  colonial  Ju- 
rifdidtion ; with  the  annual  Balances  in 
favour  of  the  refpeilive  Countries,  from 
1697  to  1773  inclufive. 


Year 

Imports. 

Exports. 

v • 

Balance  in  favour 
of  Imports. 

Balance  in  favour 
of  Exports. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

£■ 

S. 

d 

£■ 

5. 

£.  1. 

d. 

'697 

227756 

I I 

4 

58796 

IO 

1 I 

168960 

O 

5 

169S 

'74053 

4 

5 

310135 

0 

O 

136081  15 

7* 

169  9 

198115 

l6 

IO 

205078 

0 

2i 

6962  3 

4i 

I 70C 

317302 

12 

"T 

173481 

10 

4 

143821 

2 

7.1 

1701 

235738 

18 

42 

199683 

2 

3i 

36055 

l6 

il 

1702 

274782 

14 

72391 

13 

202391 

O 

10 

‘70* 

144928 

3 

4 

196713 

9 

8I 

51785  6 

1704 

264112 

15 

9a- 

60458 

I I 

I 

203654 

4 

8| 

1705 

116768 

17 

H 

174322 

17 

3i 

57553  19 

7 

>706 

>49152 

IO 

I 

58015 

12 

1* 

91136 

17 

11-J 

1707 

207625 

8 

5 

237901 

O 

3a 

30275  11 

10} 

1708 

213493 

4 

79061 

I 

•* 

134432 

3 

>709 

261668 

l8 

7a 

80268 

'5 

92 

1814.00 

2 

9 4 

1710 

188429 

8 

6 

127639 

O 

41 

60790 

8 

oi 

171 1 

273181 

4 

91535 

I I 

3a 

181645 

12 

9-r 

1712 

297941 

9 

4 

134583 

IO 

163357 

19 

it 

1713 

206263 

1 2 

1 1 e 

76304 

1 1 

3l 

129959 

I 

7a 

1714 

280470 

15 

«i 

128873 

IO 

I C vf 

'5'597 

4 

IO 

'715 

174756 

4 

6 

199174 

17 

I 

24518  12 

7 

1716 

281343 

4 

7 

179599 

17 

7 

101743 

7 

0 

1717 

296884 

2 

7 

2IS962  19 

9 

80921 

2 

IO 

' 

1718 

326576 

7 

5 

191925 

0 

7 

124651 

6 

IO 

*7i9 

332069 

14 

1 

164630  15 

4 

167438 

18 

9 

172c 

331482 

2 

5 

110717 

17 

10 

220764 

4 

7 

f721 

357812 

O 

1 1 

127376  15 

10 

230435 

5 

I 

I 722  2S30()I 

n 

8 

172754 

IO 

5 

110.337 

3 

3 

I723j287997 

6 

8 

123S53 

2 

I 

164144 

4 

7 

I724|277344 

7 

2 

161894 

6 

2 

115450 

I 

O 

'7-25  214730 

2 

2 

195S84 

I I 

6 

18845 

IO 

8 

1726  324767 

l6 

4 

1859S1 

18 

8 

138785 

17 

1727(421588 

2 

6 

192965 

6 

10 

228622 

15 

8 

1728  415089 

9 

9 

171092 

8 

2 

241997 

I 

7 

1729 

386174 

18 

6 

108931 

O 

7 

277-43 

17 

I I 

1730346823 

2 

3 

1 50931 

6 

5 

195891 

15 

IO 

173! 

408502 

J4 

1 

173278 

I 

5 

237224 

12 

8 

I732T5I0799 

i r 

6 

148289 

3 

8 

162510 

7 

10 

J733I40319* 

] 8 

IO 

*>6177 

13 

7 

2I702I 

5 

3 

,734j37309° 

l6 

IO 

172086 

8 

9 

201004 

8 

I 

* Virginia  only. 
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Year 

Imports. 

Exports. 

balance  in  favour  E 
of  Imports. 

alarcc  in  favour 
of  Exports. 

£■  *•  d. 

£■  *• 

d. 

£■  ‘* 

d. 

£• 

• d. 

1735 

394995 

5 

120381  b 

9 

174614  5 

8 

380163  9' 

9 

104794  12 

8 

175368  17 

I 

173' 

4.92246  9 10 

2 1 1 3 O I 12 

3 

280944  17 

7 

173S 

391824  15 

0 

258860  8 

0 

132954  7 

O 

1739 

444654  10 

2' 

217200  I 

4 

227454  8 

IO 

t 

1740 

341997  10.11 

281428  10 

I 

60^69  O 

0 

• 

I741 

577109  1 

4 

248582  17 

I 

328526  4 

3 

1742 

427769  s 

4 

264186  2 

5 

‘63583  5 

II 

1743 

557821  0 

10  * 

328195  0 

5 

229626  0 

5 

1/44 

402709  15 

0 

234855  18 

4 

167853  16 

8 

1 74? 

399423  6 

3 

I97799  ‘2 

3 

201623  14 

O 

1746 

419371  15 

O 

282545  8 

7 

136826  6 

5 

1747 

492619  6 

7 

200088  16 

IO 

292530  9 

9 

174S 

494851  9 

5 

252624  16 

3 

242227  13 

2 

‘749 

434618  15 

8 

323600  6 

2 

111018  9 

6 

1750 

508939  1 

10 

3494‘9  ‘8 

3 

I598I9  3 

7 

‘75* 

460085  16 

9 

347027  0 

7 

113058  16 

2 

>751 

569453  ‘4 

6 

325151  13 

2 

244201  1 

4 

‘753 

032574  4 

8 

356776  IT 

3 

275797  13 

5 

‘754 

57343  5 6 

I 

3 2 3 5 ‘ 3 19 

2 

249921  6 

11 

‘755 

489(168  17 

10 

285157  4 

5 

2©45II  I3 

5 

1756 

337759  ‘8 

6 

3348?7  8 

b 

2862  xo 

0 

' ‘757 

418881  12 

3 

426687  3 

IO 

7805 

II 

7 

‘75- 

454362  15 

4 

43847  ‘ ‘7 

8 

15890  17 

8 

‘759 

357228  7 

4 

459007  0 

I 

, 

101778 

12 

9 

1 7 lie 

504451  4 

II 

6058S2  iq 

s 

IOI43I 

‘4 

6 

1761 

455083  0 

2 

545350  1+ 

6 

90267 

‘4 

4 

415709  10 

9 

+‘7599  ‘5 

6 

1S90 

4 

9 

176 

642294  2 

9 

55534 1 12 

‘P 

86902  9 

I I 

176. 

3 559408  15 

I 

515192  10 

6 

44216  4 

7 

176 

,505671  9 

9 

383224  13 

O 

122446  16 

9 

1 76c 

,461693  9 

4 

372548  16 

1 

891+4  13 

3 

176- 

7457926  15 

O 

437628  2 

6 

298  12 

6 

176 

406048  1 3 

I 1 

475954  6 

2 

69905 

12 

3 

176 

7361892  12 

O 

488362  15 

I 

1 26470 

3 

1 

‘77 

3 43509+  9 

7 

717782  17 

.3 

282688 

7 

8 

*77*  577848  J6 

6 

920326  3 

8 

342477 

7 

8 

1772519404  10 

6 

793910  13 

2 

265306 

7 

2 

1773589803  14 

5 

32890+  15 

8 

260898  18 

9 

In  the  year  1 772,  being  the  laft  but  one 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  table, 
(and  which  leaves  a chafm  of  twenty-three 
years  before  it,  which  the  preflure  of  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  feek  tlie  means  of  fill- 
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ing  up  fpecifically)  we  find  that  the  tobacco* 
which  was  imported  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land into  Great  Britain,  was  54,915,28;:  lb. 
into  England;  and  42,883,981  lb.  into  Scot- 
land ; making  a total  importation  for  this  year, 
amounting  to  97  ’799^^3  lb.  and  the  exporta- 
tions for  this  fame  year,  were,  from  England 
7458  lb.  and  none  exported  from  Scotland : 
the  Britifli  confumption,  confined  to  this  year, 
muft,  therefore,  have  been  97,791,805  lb. 
The  imports  of  tobacco  into  Great  Britain  in 
1 773  were  100,472,007  lb.  55,928,957  lb. 
were  imported  by  England,  and  the  refidue  of 
44>543>°5°  lb-  by  Scotland. 

The  exports  for  this  year  were  50,386,925 
lb.  from  England,  and  46,389,518  lb.  from 
Scotland,  making  a total  export  of  96,776,443 
lb.  fo  that  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  year  1773,  may  be  reckoned  at 
3,695,564  lb.  of  tobacco,  although  the  exports 
from  Scotland  exceeded  her  imports. 

The  importation  for  the  next  year,  1774, 
was,  into  England  56,048,957  lb.  into  Scot- 
land 41,397,252  lb.  making  a total  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  of  97,397,252  lb. 

The  exportation  from  Great  Britain  for  this 


fame 


* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  V'ol.  IV.  p.  447. 
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fame  year,  was,  from  England  44,819,851  lb. 
and  from  Scotland  33,857,064  lb.  making 
a total  exportation  from  Great  Britain  of 
78,676,915  lb.  fo  that  the  home  confumption 
for  this  year  may  be  eftimated  at  18,698,337  lb. 
of  tobacco. 

As  this  was  the  laft  year  of  a good  under- 
ftanding  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  irregularities 
fhould  be  found  to  follow  this  period  of  dif- 
quict  until  the  contending  claims  of  jurifpru- 
dence  were  adjufted  by  an  acknowledged  right 
of  jurifdi&ion  in  which  both  parties  difeovered 
their  true  intereft.  The  tobacco  trade,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  ftrove  hard  to  avoid  a part 
in  the  difagreements  of  policy ; for  however 
far  thefe  contentions  might  have  advanced,  or 
howfoever  much  the  non-remittance  of  the 
American  trade  may  have  been  inveighed 
again#  by  popular  pretenfions,  the  public  re- 
cords evince,  even  in  1775,  when  hoftilities 
. had  commenced,  that  the  importations  of  to- 
bacco did  not  diminifh  until  the  following 
year  impeded  it  by  bloodfhed  and  confufion. 
But  this  period  affords  a new  epoch  in  human 
events,  which  demands  a diftin£t  confideration. 


State 
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State  of  the  Tobacco  Trade  at  the  Commencement 
of  .the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, 1775. 

It  appears  from  a fupplementary  work, 
forming  a fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Anderfon  s 
Hiftor-y  of  Commerce,  that  the  tobacco  trade 
direCtly  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies  before  the  revolution  was  but 
little  interior  to  what  it  is  indirectly  at  prefent 
(1799),  yet  it  is  not  fully  returned;  “ for,” 
fays  this  author  *,  “ the  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  before 
the  war,  were  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  tobacco,  of  which  thirteen  thoufand  five 
hundred  were  confumed  at  home  ; and  the 
duty  on  them  at  twenty-fix  pounds  one  (billing 
each,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-fivc 
pounds  : the  remaining  eighty-two  thoufand 
five  hundred  were  exported  by  our  merchants 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  brought  a 
great  deal  of  money  into  this  kingdom.  This 
trade  alone  conftantly  employed  three  hundred 
and  thirty  fhips  ; and  three  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fixty  failors.  This  year,  1 77 5>  a 

* Anderfon  on  Commerce,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S7. 

bill 
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bill  received  the  royal  aftent,  which  went  to 
reftrain  and  limit  the  trade  of  thefe  two  colo- 
nies (in  common  with  the  reft)  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  the  Weft  India  iftands.  , 

A bill  was  in  like  manner  pafled  this  year, 
to  prohibit  all  Trade  zvith  the  American  Colonies 
then  in  adlual  Rebellion , during  the  Continua- 
tion thereof. 

This  acft  neceftarily  operated  to  interdict  the 
whole  commerce  of  tobacco  between  Great 
Britain  and  America ; and  after  various  cla- 
mours from  thofe  concerned,  and  a partial  in- 
jury to  the  Britifli  revenue  for  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  in  1779  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  repeal  fo  much  of  feveral  a<fts  of  parliament 
as  prohibited  the  growth  and  produce  of  to- 
bacco in  Ireland,  and  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
that  kingdom  into  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  refults  of  that  interruption  to 
the  regular  channel  of  commerce,  which  is  al- 
ways infeparable  from  the  violent  agitations  of 
every  momentous  revolution  in  the  lyftem  of 
national  jurifprudence  ; but  although  war  or 
legal  reftraint  may,  for  a while,  avert  the  ac- 
cuftomed  courfe  of  commerce,  nature  is  ever 
ftruggling  to  reclaim  her  pre-eminence  when 

U the 
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the  impediments  of  disorganization  fliall  be  re- 
moved. Of  this  pofition  the  American  revo- 
lution aff&rds  a very  ftriking  example  j for  al- 
though the  regular  channel  of  the  tobacco 
trade  was  obftru&ed  whenfoever  the  maxim 
dum  armes  Jilent  leges  prevailed,  yet  we  find  a 
portion  of  it  furmounting  this  difficulty  through 
the  whole  revolutionary  period,  by  fome  means 
or  other ; and  the  balance  returning  to  Bri- 
tain among  the  bleffings  of  peace. 

The  two  following  tables  will  exhibit  this 
progrefs  more  particularly,  and  ffiew,  in  fome 
degree,  the  relations  which  fubfifled  between 
the  profpeft  of  conciliation  and  the  profperity 
of  commerce. 
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An  Account  of  Tobacco  Imported  into  England, 
exported  from  thence,  and  confurhed  at  Home, 
during  a period  of  ten  Years,  from  1 773  ta 
1783,  including  the  American  War  by  which 
this  Commerce  was  greatly  interrupted. 


p. 


Pounds  weight 

Pounds  weight 

Pounds  weight 

Imported 

Exported. 

Confumed. 

*773 

55928957 

50386925 

T774 

56048393 

448 '9851 

T 775 

559^+63 

43880865 

*1776 

7275°37 

165214T2 

Exports  exceed. 

*1777 

2 1 4605 1 

2905406 

Exports  exceed. 

1778 

9°77T53 

2068175 

1 779 

14017431 

37°4436 

1780 

12299172 

2823005 

1781 

11386725 

395c8i5 

1782 

7203262 

2529146 

See  detail  p.296. 

Total 

23T 347644 

173590056 

57757608 

* The  years  1776  and  1777  fhew  a greater 
exportation  than  importation,  by  a balance  of 
10,005,730  lb.  confequently  it  would  feem  as 
it  fo  much  tobacco  mull  either  have  been  cul- 
tivated, in  England  during  thofe  two  years, 
fmuggled  into  that  kingdom,  or  exported  out 
of  old  ftock  on  hand,  which  might  have  failed 
of  the  ufual  annual  confumption  through  the 
turbulency  of  the  times. 

The  importation  into  England  from  1777 

U 3 to 
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to  1782,  inclusive,  was  56,129,794^.  of-  to-  * 
bacco.  In  1777  the  captures  of  tobacco  com- 
menced ; and  in  the  fix  years  as  above,  the 
prizes  in  tobacco  amounted  to  33,97 A >949  lb* 
fo  that  the  balance  of  22,i54>b45  on^ 
(great  part  whereof  appears  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated elfewherc  than  in  the  United  States) 
may  be  confidered  as  fairly  imported  by  the 
equitable  proprietors.  I leave  captors  to  reflect 
on  the  integrity  of  this  traffic  at  their  leifure  , 
and  to  contemplate  the  miferies  which  priva- 
teering produces,  when  their  cooler  moments^ 
afford  them  time  to  calculate  the  produd  ot 
honeft  induftry  upon  juftifiable  principles. 


Account 
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Account  of  Tobacco  imported  into  Scotland,  ex- 
ported from  thence,  and  confumed  at  Home , 
during  a period  of  ten  Years,  from  1 773  1° 
1 783,  including  the  American  War,  by  which 
■ this  Commerce  was  gredtly  interrupted. 


Year. 

Imported 

Exported. 

Confumed. 

Manufadl. 

Unmanufac. 

Manufac. 

Unmanufadt.  j 

i 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

>773 

O 

44543°5° 

4>783 

46347735 

Exports  exceed 

>774 

30 

41348295 

62742 

33794322 

1 7 75 

O 

458^3I54 

95352 

3O228949 

1776 

IOO 

7423363 

234216 

2346716- 

Exports  exceed 

1777 

267 

29489b 

109009 

5406668 

Exports  txcied. 

1778 

6 

2884374 

77986 

2296622 

1 779 

12 

3138464 

128923 

2339649 

1780 

157 

5I25638 

102304 

3024867 

178 1 

too 

1952243 

213322 

1 57473  5 ; 

1782 

*75 

2624807- 

233458 

700837 

Ste  p.  296. 

Total 

847 

155198284 

1399095 

149181946 

v*  v-  - 

847 

1399095 

155199131 

150581041 

4618090 

Thus  we  find  the  total  im-  ,ib. 
portation  into  Scotland,  for  the 
faid  ten  years,  was 1 

The  total  exportation  for  ditto.  150,581,041 

There  would  be  confumed,  of 
courfe,  for  ditto 4,610,090 

But  as  the  exportations  for  1773,  1776,  and 
1 777,  very  far  exceeded  the  importations  for 
, U 3 thofe 
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thofe  years,  the  preemption  is  fuggefted,  in 
like  manner  as  in  the  cafe  of  England,  that 
23,544,897  lb.  muft  either  have  been  home 
produce  for  thofe  three  years,  fmuggled  in  in 
that  time,  or  remaining  of  the  old  {lock  through 
an  interruption  of  the  ufual  confumption ; 
and  that  there  is  a my  fiery  in  this  bufinefs 
which  is  not  yet  accounted  for  to  government. 
The  faCts  on  which  this  furmife  occurs  are  as 
follows.  , 

lb.  lb, 

3773.  Unmanufactured  4 6,347>735 
Manufactured  4I>7^3 

Exported  46,389,518 
Imported  44>543’°5° 

Excefs  of  exports 1,846,468 

1776.  Unmanufactured  23,467,164 
Manufactured  234,2 1 6 

Exported  23,701,378 
Imported  7,423,463 

Excefs  of  exports 16>2i77’91  S 

3777.  Unmanufactured  5,406,668 

Manufactured  1 09,009 

, 

Exported  5,515*677 
Imported  295*  *63 
Excefs  of  exports  — ■ — 5>22°>5I4 

" Total  excefs  23,344^97 

Probability, 
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Probability,  therefore,  countenances  the 
conclusion,  that  Great  Britain  confumes  much 
more  tobacco  than  She  has  been  fuppofed  to 
do;  and  that  the  means  which  fupport  this 
extra  luxury  are  unknown  to  the  fifcal  depart- 
ment. 

In  1781  an  aft  was  paSTed  for  laying  an  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  tobacco  imported  into 
Great  Britain ; and  the  following  Statement 
will  Shew  the  quantities  brought  into  that 
kingdom  from  America,  and  returned  again 
in  exports,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions 
of  the  then  existing  war  between  the  two 
countries  : it  will  alfo  Shew  from  whence  thofe 
deficiencies  were  made  up  wThich  the  nature  of 
the  war  had  occafioned. 


■ • 

( • 
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An  Account  of  Tobacco  imported  into,  and  ex- 
ported from,  . Great  Britain  for  one  year,  viz. 
from  Chriflmas  1781,  to  Chri/imas  1782. 


' 


England. 

Scotland. 

Countries  from  whence  Tobacco 
was,  now,  imported,  &c. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exjiorted. 

lb. 

lb. 

C.A.A.A0 

lb. 

lb. 

Denmark  and  Norway 

JTTT/ 

5°497 
1 5443 
24^5 
107452 
124748 

i299T5 

14907 

1048769 

3°37° 

x364 

3983 

64647 

60c 

1408 

- 

8017 

23 1 8 

24938 

3212 

922875 

R nflia 

11750 

13°4 

4681c 

1694 

32s8o 

108 

4905 

120 

TsJf»w  York  ...» 

224562 

61911 

118169 

T 9 9 586 

1025751 

365 

420 

A n t urn  a 

3310 

60O 

4578 

7ll3° 

J7T3 

9302 

238 

3667 

172 

bt.  .K-lttS, 

42039 

289402 

2274909 

367 

1268 

306 

280 

T nr  ml  a 

343 

1505057 

• •••••• 

New  Orleans 

T X C"7P 

1 °J  /U 

7217c 

Total 

720326'e 

2529146 

2624982 

934295 

Summary. 
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from  1748  T0  I7^3* 

Summary. 

lb. 

Imported  into  Great  Britain  9,828,244 

Exported  from  ditto  . 3’4°3>44I 

f 

Confumed  at  home  ...»  6^364, 803 

In  1782  an  aft  was  palled  to  explain  an  a& 
made  in  the  1 2th  year  of  king  Charles  II.  (enti- 
tled An  Aft  for  prohibiting  the  planting,  Jetting, 
or  f owing , of  Tobacco  in  England  or  Ireland )> 
and  to  permit  the  ufe  and  removal  of  tobacco, 
the  growth  of  Scotland,  into  England,  for  a 
limited  time,  under  certain  reftrictions. 

By  this  law  the  recited  a <51  was  extended  to 
Scotland  ; a report  was  to  be  made  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  his  majefty’s  cuf- 
toms  for  Scotland,  of  all  tobacco  either  in  pof- 
feffion,  being  the  actual  growth  of  that  coun- 
try, or  being  then  actually  growing  ; and  the 
like  duties  were  impofed  which  had  been  there- 
tofore laid  upon  American  tobacco ; fuch  to- 
bacco was  prohibited  from  a removal  into 
England  by  land,  but  was  permitted  to  be  con- 
veyed thither  by  water  under  certain  reftric- 
tions,  the  hogfheads  being  marked  on  the 
outfide  with  the  words  Scots  Tobacco. 

A penalty  was  annexed  to  the  crime  of  al- 
tering the  legal  marks  and  certificates ; and 

tobacco 
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tobacco  removed  otherwife  than  duly  entered, 
marked,  and  certified,  according  to  this  aft, 
together  with  the  cattle  and  carriages  which 
were  ufed  for  its  conveyance,  became  for- 
feited. 

Duties  were  alfo  to  be  paid  upon  this  to- 
bacco without  any  difeount ; the  produce  of 
fuch  duties  was  to  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  of 
the  fufpended  duties  upon  American  tobacco ; 
nor  was  any  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  ex- 
portation. 

Under  this  a£  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  in  the  experiment  of  planting  to- 
bacco ; but  through  various  caufes  (fome  of 
which  are  perhaps  better  underftood  in  Virgi- 
nia than  in  England),  this  project  feems  to 
have  failed  of  fuccefs  ; and  the  fucceeding  par- 
liament thought  it  advifeable  to  pafs  a law  by 
which  four  pence  per  pound  w^as  allowed  to 
the  planter  for  all  fuch  his  tobacco  as,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inferior  quality,  or  other  defied, 
was  infufficient  to  fupport  the  payment  of 
duties. 

It  is  faid,  alfo,  that  this  bufinefs  ultimately 
terminated  in  the  ufe  of  the  public  knife,  as 
an  inftrument  of  dilpatch  in  maturing  the 
crop  : 1 am  induced  to  think  another  reafon 
merits  a place  in  the  agricultural  regifter— ~ 
Scotland  is  farther  north  than  England  ! 

8- 
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Iii  the  happy  period  of  1783,  when  the 
war  between  the  two  countries  terminated, 
and  a pacific  difpofition  preferred  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  the  induftry  of  commerce 
and  the  independence  of  the  American  ftates,  - 
the  ftars  of  a new  people  were  difplayed  in 
the  river  Thames ; an  aft  of  amendment  was 
pafled  for  the  better  fecuring  of  the  duties 
arifing  upon  the  commerce  of  tobacco  ; the  fe- 
rious  attention  of  the  Britifii  nation  became 
engaged  in  the  nurture  of  its  ancient  traffic, 
and  bid  fair  to  repair  the  damages  which  an 
injured  revenue  had  received  from  an  unpro- 
fitable fufpenfion  of  the  trade.:  it  will  be  the 
office  of  the  following  pages  to  review  the 
profitable  refult  of  this  raoft  favourable  accom- 
modation. 

A Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  Tobacco  between 
England  and  America , &c.  from  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  1783,  to  the  prefent  Year  1799. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  a review  of’  the 
commerce  of  tobacco,  in  refpeft  to  England 
and  America,  from  the  earliefi:  period  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1 748  ; from  that 

period'to  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  in  1775;  and  through  that  war  to  the 
peace  of  1783.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
fiate  of  this  commerce  from  the  latter  period 
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up  to  the  prefent  time ; which  will  leave  but 
little  of  this  hiftory  to  be  hereafter  unfolded, 
from  the  earlieft  introduction  of  tobacco  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

By  comparing  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  refpeCtive  periods  which  I have  Hated,  we 
may  obtain  a tolerable  eflimate  of  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  which  has  been  actually  confiimed 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  each  year 
fucceffively  ; and  by  comparing  the  three  pe- 
riods of  importation  which  exitted  in  this 
kingdom  antecedent  to  the  American  war, 
during  that  war,  and  fince  the  return  of  a 
happy  peace,  we  may  be  better  able  to  learn 
and  improve  the  true  reciprocity  of  intercft 
which  fubfifts  between  the  two  countries 
through  the  medium  of  national  commerce. 

The  following  ftatement  will  exhibit  the 
aCtual  importations  from  1783,  to  the  prefent 
year  1 799  *. 

* The  reader  in  this  place  will  obferve,  that  although  the 
deficit  of  importation  between  the  quantity  of  average  im- 
ports before  and  after  the  American  war  is  confiderable,  yet 
this  is  not  a deficit  in  the  trade  of  Britain  to  America  ; be- 
caufe  much  Britifii  capital  is  fiationary  in  America,  froiri 
whence  Englifh  remittances  are  made  into  Hamburgh  and 
other  neutral  ports. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tobacco  imported 

vito  Great  Britain  in  the  following  Years. 


lb. 

1783 

i9’579>581 

•'4" 

CO 

A3A92,3°2 

1785 

43>255’74t 

1786 

45’379’795 

k-< 

CO 

39,600,404 

1788 

48,831,233 

0\ 

CO 

►H 

59>t54>456 

1790 

57>575>923 

lb. 

1791  53>.W>738 

1793  44  ;°57>9lb 

1 793  24,957’°34 

1794  33>°70>°7 & 

1 795  22>576’312 

1796  33,608 ,77i 

1797  36,833,870 

1798  40,653,603 


The  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America  took  place  in  the  year  1783, 
and  it  will  be  readily  accounted  for  why  the 
importation  did  not  return  immediately  into 
its  antient  channel.  In  this  year  it  amounted  to 
the  quantity  of  nineteen  millions  five  hundred 
and  feventy-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds  weight  only;  which  lett  a de- 
ficit of  80,31 9,533  lb-  the  average  importation, 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  being  eftimated 
at  99,899,1 14lb.  From  thence  to  the  year  1793, 
including  the  nine  years  immediately  follow- 
ing that  of  pacification,  we  find  the  imports 
amount  to  an  annual  average  of  48,207,378*- 
lb.  which  wants,  however,  51,691,835^  lb. 


per 
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per  annum  to  equal  the  laft  three  years  of  colo- 
nial commerce  with  that  country. 

For  five  years  immediately  following  the 
year  1793’  we  find  that  the  average  annual 
importation  amounted  to  no  more  than 
26,409,193*  lb.  of  tobacco;  but  in  the  foF 
lowing  year,  1798,  we  find  the  importation 
of  this  article  returning  to  the  amount  of 
40,652,603  lb. 

Now,  if,  as  fome  conjecture,  the  mere  caufe 
of  a fluctuating  market  had  produced  this  ef- 
fect, we  fhould  have  difeovered  an  excefs  of 
importation  in  fome  one  year  or  other  ; inftead 
of  which  there  feems  to  be  grounds  to  fufi- 
peCt,  that  the  depredation  of  French  priva- 
teering has  been  more  fuccefsful  than  has  been 
generally  imagined ; and  that  the  tobacco 
trade  partly  regained  its  level  in  the  laft  year 
the  fuccefs  of  naval  victory. 

There  is  another  circumftance,  however, 
which  fhould  not  only  account  for  deficiencies 
of  American  tobacco,  but  wdiich  fliould  call 
the  prudential  confiderations  of  commerce  to 
anticipate  the  means  of  a fuitable  fucccda- 
neum  : the  culture  of  tobacco  in  America  has 
greatly  given  place  to  wrheat  and  other  ftaples ; 
nor  does  it,  in  any  part,  keep  pace  with  the 
progrefs  of  population. 


If. 
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If  we  may  be  permitted  to  notice'  the  gent* 
raJ  ftate  of  commerce,  in  tliefe  times  ot  de- 
licate inveftigation,  we  may  obferve  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  * States  the  outward  trade  of  1783 
and  1784  as  follows. 

( Ships  chared.  ^alut  of  Cargt. 

Tons  Eng.  Tons  for.  Total.  £• 

1783  795,669  157,969  953,638  13,851,671 

1784  846,355  113,064  959,419  14>I7I»375 

I mention  this  ftatement  becaufe  we  may 
happen  to  have  a future  occafion  to  compare 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  tobacco  trade  of 
thefe  years;  and,  without  commenting  warmly 
upon  the  author’s  flatement  concerning  the 
United  States,  it  gives  me  pleafure  to  add  his 
acknowledgment,  that  the  Englifli  nation  pro - 
jiied  by  the  return  of  peace,  in  the  comparifon 
which  he  has  drawn  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  averaged  years  1771,  1772, 
1773,  and  the  firfl  year  after  the  concilia- 
tory epoch,  1784. 

Exports  tp  U.  S.  Aj  Imports  from  U.  S.  A. 

In  1 771-2-3  £.3,064,843  £.1,322,532 

In  1784  £-3>359>8(H  £*  7°i>i89f 

* Chalmers’s  Eflimate  (1794),  p.  145,  146,  147. 

t As  tire  Englifli  merchants  continue  their  trade  with 
America,  it  is  fair  to  prefume  thefe  balances  have  been  dif- 
charged  by  remittances,  unknown  to  Mr.  Chalmers ; for 
commerce  does  not  thrive  upon  bad  debts. 
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I am,  here,  fomewhat  puzzled  to  analyfie 
the  heterogene  of  this  gentleman’s  argument 
in  ffriking  the  balance  of  trade,  for  in  one  and 
the  fame  paragraph  * he  flatters  himfelf  with 
having  removed  all  caufe  for  faying,  that  Eng- 
land has  lojl  the  American  commerce  by  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States;  and  yet  he 
laments  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  be  great 
traders  without  great  capital:  I could  wifli 
this  word  were  lefs  indefinite,  that  I might 
better  underfland  him.  If  he  means  to  im- 
ply the  idea  of  a paper  circulation  bottomed 
upon  imaginary  wealth  in  another  perfon’s 
cellar,  it  is  certainly  a very  crazy  foundation 
for  a ffru&ure  of  commercial  fccurity  ; but  it 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  heretofore  fup- 
pofed  that  a great  extent  of  fertile  region,  and 
a rapid  increafe  of  agricultural  production, 
fuch  as  the  United  States  poflefs,  were  the 
moll  fubftantial  corncr-ftones  of  the  edifice 
called  finance,  which  is  the  afylum  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  trade. 

In  1785  the  tobacco  merchants  of  London, 
Bfiftol,  and  Glafgow,  petitioned  parliament 
concerning  the  fiate  of  this  traffic;  and,  as 
the  accuracy  of  commercial  calculations  affords 

* Chalmers’s  Eftimate,  1784*  P-  r4^* 

the 
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the  moft  fatisfadtory  kind  of  information,  we 
may,  perhaps,  rely  on  their  flatements  as  ex- 
ad:  ; or,  at  lead,  as  the  neared  approximate  to 
precifion : they  reprefented  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  drong  and  explicit  terms,  that, 
during  the  profperous  date  of  American  com- 
merce (in,  what  the  planters  ufed  to  call,  good 
times),  that  the  imports  of  America  into  Great 
Britain,  at  prime  cod,  amounted  to,F.  1,500,000 
per  annum  ; of  which  £, 700, 000  confided  of 
tobacco.  As  reafons  for  encouraging  this 
trade,  they  added,  that  the  market  of  France 
afforded  annually  a fale  for  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  hogfheads  of  tobacco ; but  that  the  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  more  from  America, 
in  the  preceding  year,  than  twelve  hundred 
hogfheads,  notwithdanding  that  fhe  had  made 
great  exertions. 

That  Holland  (including  the  market  of 
Germany,  which  die  ufually  fupplied),  could 
vend  eighteen  thoufand  hogdieads  per  annum  ; 
but  that  fhe  had  only  received  five  thoufand 
hogdieads  from  America  in  the  preceding  year ; 
and  that,  thus,  it  appeared  that  both  France 
and  Holland  were  included  in  a diredt  export 
from  America  within  the  fmall  amount  of  fix 
thoufand  two  hundred  hogdieads  of  tobacco 
for  the  -lad:  year,  while  Great  Britain  alone 

X imported 
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imported  above  thirty  thoufand  hogfheads 
from  that  country  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 
The  fuperiority  of  Englifh  manufactures,  the 
fuperior  credit  of  her  merchants,  and  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Americans  for  the  ancient  ha-, 
bits  of  their  commerce,  were  alfo  urged  ; and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  fecuring  of  the  Duties  upon  To- 
bacco, contemplating  to  produce  the  lalutary 
cffeCts  which  were  defired. 

He  is  faid,  on  introducing  this  bill,  to  have 
declared,  that,  the  revenue,  then  arifing  from 
that  article,  farce  exceeded  one  half  of  what  the 
nett  duty  would  be  if  it  were  paid  on  the  whole 
quantity  confumed  in  the  kingdofn. 

In  1786,  a bill  was  paffed  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  removal  of  tobacco,  &c.  and,  from 
an  inveltigation  made  in  this  year  by  the  com- 
miffioners  ot  public  accounts,  we  learn  that 
the  eftablifhment  for  the  tobacco  bufinefs  com- 
prehends the  following  offices. 


Rcgilfer  general  of 


Fifth  clerk 


tobacco 
Chief  clerk 
Second  clerk 
Third  clerk 
Fourth  clerk 


Clerks  for  the  inland 
tobacco  bufinefs  un- 
der the  collector  in- 
wards 


Ditto  for  ditto  under 


6 


the 
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for  attending  the 
burning  ground 
Watchmen  and  la- 
labourers  at  the 
burning  kiln 
Bargemen  to  convey 
tobacco  to  the  kiln. 
Superintendant  of  the 
tobacco  lockers 
Seven  tobacco  lockers 
befides  H.  {tone 

' • ./  , *, 

of  this  eflabliffiment 


the  comptroller  in- 
wards and  outwards 
Viewer  and  examiner 
inwards  and  out- 
wards 

Infpedtor  and  furveyor 
of  the  tobacco  burn- 
ing ground 
Tobacco  cooper 
Tobacco  locker,  exa- 
miner of  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  and 

The  total  amount 
comprehends  the  following  items ; and  is  as 
follows. 

s.  d . 

Salaries  and  allowances  from 
the  crown,  for  felves,  deputies, 

and  clerks 1892  o o 

Payments  by  the  principal  or 
other  officers  to  the  deputies  and 

clerks  . 

Amount  of  fees,  other  allow- 
ances, and  gratuities,  exclufive 
of  fhares  of  feizures  .... 

Grofs  produce  of  the  employ- 

mcnts . . 2,12,6  ii  o 

Payments  for  taxes  . . . . 196  14  4 


24  12 


209  19  o 


X 2 
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jT.  s.  d . 

Payments  to  the  fuperannua- 
tion  funds  ._ 19  J 10 - 

Payments  to  deputies  and 
clerks  24  12  o 

Nett  produce  of  employments  1885  16  10 

In  the  year  1790,  the  bufinefs  of  the  to- 
bacco manufactures  was  confiderably  invefti- 
gated  before  parliament,  but  as  thefe  inquiries 
arc  only  collaterally  connected  with  commerce, 
I fhall,  in  this  place,  pals  them  over. 

The  importation  of  tobacco,  or,  rather  the 
confequent  productions  of  public  revenue  which 
arofe  from  the  importation  of  this  article, 
from  the  fifth  of  January  1793,  to  the  fifth  of 
January  i/97,  yielded  the  following  fums, 
annually,  fubject  to  the  payment  of  bounties 


and  management,  viz. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

> For  1793  . • 

21 3’367 

9 

3 

1794 

241,889 

13 

6 

1 795  • • • • * 

266,360 

16 

6 

1796  . ' . . . ' • 

252A53 

1 1 

0 

Produce  of  condemned  tobacco. 

For  1793  

2,106 

6 

3 

i/94 

5>4°4 

6’f 

1795  

1,836 

i7 

3r 

1796  . . . • ‘ • 

- 

CO 

• 6 

Total 

m 

989,290 

3 
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The  nett  produce  of  the  duties  of  excife  up- 
on tobacco  and  fnuff,  which  was  paid  into  the 
exchequer  (as  extradled  from  the  general  ac- 
count), from  the  fixth  of  January  1 793,  to 
the  fifth  of  January  1797,  both  days  inclu- 
five,  was  as  follows : 

£• 

For  the  year  ended  January  5,  1794  297,128 

Ditto 1795  Sl7>lo5 

Ditto I796  359*202 

Ditto  . . . . . - 1797  335>°48 

x * 

1,308,483 

Duties  upon  tobacco  commencing 

December  7,  1795  ....  *S6>5lS 

Total  1,464,998 
====== 

The  payments  into  the  exchequer,  during 
the  fame  period,  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
were. 

For  the  year  ended  January  5,  1794  36,000 


Ditto 1795  33,000 

Ditto 1796  37,000 

Ditto  ......  1797  38,000 


Total  144,000 


The  tax  upon  tobacco,  provided  for  defray- 

X 3 - ing 
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i ' ' 

ing  the  increafed , charge  of  the.  public  debt 
from  January  6,  1793,  to  January  5,  1797, 
amounted  to  jf.  164,0 15. 

The  duties  impofed  upon  tobacco  and  fnuff 
by  the  36th  George  III.  commenced  Decem- 
ber 7,  1 795  ; and  the  firft  payment  into  the 
exchequer  was  made  January  7,  1797.  The 
actual  receipt  at  the  exchequer  from  January 
5>  1797>  to  March  7,  1797,  (fo  far  as  the  fame 
could  be  made  out)  was  £. 37,090  *. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  delivered  out  for 
home  confumption,  at  the  feveral  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  in  four  years  preceding  January 
5,  1797,  with  the  amount  of  the  grofs  and  nett 
duties  of  cufloms  collefted  thereon,  was  as  fol- 
lows. 


Years  Quantity- 

lb. 

1793  10,015,603 

1794  10,848,087 

- 1795  ,2’397>9’° 

1796  11,490,446 


Grofs  Duties 

£.  s.  d. 
250,608  1 o 

271,201  8 6 

301,451  13  6 
287,252  no 


Nett  Duties 
£.  s.  d, 

213>367  9 3 
241,889  13  6 
266,360  16  6 
252.4 53  11  0 


Total  44,752,046  1,110,513  14  o 


974,071  iQ  3 


The  fele6l  committee  on  finance,  in  their 


* The  tax  impofed  upon  tobacco  in  1796,  paid  into  the 
exchequer,  between  January  5 and  April  5,  1797,  the 
a&ual  fum  of  £.39,511. 
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fourth  report  to  the  houfe  of  commons  m 1 797, 
fandion  the  pradice  of  warehoufing  and  bond- 
ing goods  imported,  by  the  national  experience, 
in  refped  to  tobacco,  in  the  following  terms. 

“ Your  committee  cannot  conclude  their 
report  upon  this  important  branch  ol  the  re 
venue,  without  fubmitting  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  houfe,  a meafure  recommended  by 
the  higheft  authority  in  matters  ot  commercial 
policy  *,  and  fupported  by  ftrong  teftimony, 
derived  from  an  enlightened  and  extenfi\  e ob- 
servation of  pradical  details.  It  is  conceived 
that  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  might  be 
greatly  increafed  (and  the  charges  ot  manage- 
ment dimimfhed,  it  not  pofitively,  yet  compa- 
ratively, by  the  increafe  of  income),  if  means 
could  be  found  for  adopting  the  fyftem  of  ware- 
houfing  goods  imported,  and  bonding  the  du- 
ties, without  adually  levying  them  till  the 
goods  are  taken  out  for  home  confumption. 
That  the  application  of  this  principle  is  jufti- 
fied  by  the  prefent  ufage  in  the  cafe  of  tobacco ; 

and  that  all  the  mod  important  advantages  of 
- 

the  fame  general  plan  might  be  obtained  by 
extending  the  pxadice  to  a very  few  of  the 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  III.  Book  iii.  Chap.  2 ; and 
Appendix  (L3.)  of  their  Report. 

X 4 larged 
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largcft  articles  of  importation.  * The  policy 
of  fuch  a meafure,  carried  even  to  a wider  ex- 
tent, has  been  certainly  fanCiioned  by  the  ablejl 
writings;  and  your  committee  are  now  war? 
ranted  by  the  official  opinion  of  the  infpe&or 
general  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  in 
recommending  its  limited  execution,  as  Jafe 
for  the  revenue,  and  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
very  great  national  advantages. 

The  tobacco  warehoul'e  eftablifhment,  for 
the  port  of  London,  in  refpedt  to  excife,  con- 
tained, in  the  year  1 797,  thirteen  officers, 
whofe  falaries  amounted  to  £.1,143,  foes 
£.  1.  15.  other  emoluments £.4.  4;  total  emo-. 
lument  £.1,148.  19.  o;  nett  emoluments 
£.1,113.  7’  64  thefe  are  eflimated  as  an  in- 
creafe  of  thirteen  officers,  whofe  falaries 
amount  to  £.  1 , 1 43  f . 

The  value  of  tobacco  imported  for  the  half 
years  ending  January  5,  1797,  July  5,  1797, 
and  January  5,  1798,  was  as  follows. 

Half  year  ending  January  5,  1797  £.1 38,669 
Ditto  . . . July  5,  1 797  15M44 

Ditto  . . . January  5,  1798  J 55,695 

r . , 

* The  committee  cite  the  authorities  herein  before  refer- 
red to. 

f See  fifth  Rep.  Com.  Fin.  1797,  for  particulars,  inferted 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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The  nett  payment  into  tlie  exchequei  of 
the  produce  of  duties  upon  tobacco  (fubjedf  to 
payment  of  bounties,  management,  &c.),  in 
the  four  quarters  ending  in  October  1798,  was 

j£.*73>i65-  5- 

The  average  annual  duties  arifing  from  to- 
bacco imported  into  Ireland  • , and  collected 
thereon,  for  three  years  preceding  March  25, 
1798,  amounted  to  £.14.4., 199- 

The  fame  duties  upon  tobacco  of  the  United 
States,  imported  and  exported,  amounted  to  - 
the  fum  of  £.38,929.  19.  2. 

Under  the  head  of  permanent  taxes,  for  the 

year  1796,  the  produce  of  duties  upon  to- 
bacco ending  January  £,  1 79^>  amounted  to 
.£.168,255. 

The  fhips  laden  (or  chiefly  fo)  with  tobacco, 
■which  (according  to  the  Jerquer’s  books)  ar- 
rived in  London  annually  from  America,  from 
the  year  1 792  to  1798,  both  years  inclufive, 


were  as  follow,  viz. 

1 792 

84  fhips 

1796 

55 

fhips 

1793 

56  ditto 

1797 

53 

ditto 

U94 

56  ditto 

00 

C-\ 

t's 

72 

ditto 

1795 

55  ditt0 

* See  lord  Auckland’s 

fpeech  on  the 

union 

(Appendix, 

No.  6)  April  11,  1799. 
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Mr.  Irving,  infpe&or  general  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  examina- 
tion before  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,  touching  the  improvement  of  the  port 
of  London,  on  the  ift  of  July,  179 9,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  eligible  to 
warehoufe  tobacco  (as  an  article  which  he  enu- 
merates among  others),  at  Wapping,  or  the 
Ifie  of  Dogs ; leaving  the  proprietors  their 
choice.  He  ftates  objections  to  the  king’s 
warehoufes  upon  Tower-hill  ; becaufe,  inftead 
of  being  landed  direClly  from  the  veil'd  on  the 
quays  or  wharfs,  and  rolled  from  thence  into 
the  adjacent  warehoufes,  as  the  cafe  would  be 
if  it  were  difcharged  in  the  docks,  it  is  brought 
up  from  fhips  moored  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  below  the  Tower  in  lighters,  landed  on 
the  legal  quays,  and  from  thence  conveyed  in 
carts,  at  the  expence  of  one  ihilling  and  four- 
pence  per  hogfhead,  to  the  king’s  warehoufes 
on  Tower-hill. 

The  fame  trouble,  and  nearly  the  fame  ex- 
pence, is  faid  to  attach  to  exportation  ; and 
this  is  confidercd  to  be,  chiefly,  a depot  ar- 
ticle : the  quantity  ufed  for  home  confump- 
tion  being  fmall  in  proportion  to  what  is  re- 
exported. 

Tobacco  and  rice  are  allowed  to  form  two 

conflderable 
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confiderable  articles  of  the  imports  of  Great 
Britain ; both  thefe  are  efteemed  proper  fub- 
jects  for  the  warehoufing  fyftem  ; and  as  the 
proportion  of  rice  from  V trginia,  or  Maryland, 
or  of  tobacco  from  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  is 
likely  to  be  very  inconfidcrable  in  comparifon, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  reafon 
to  feparate  them  far  apart. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  and  the  foregoing 
details,  it  will  be  readily  feen  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Britifh  nation  to  Hand  well 
with  the  tobacco  {fates  of  America.  I hope 
hereafter  to  have  a better  opportunity  of  en- 
larging upon  thefe  fubjedfs.  I lliall  only,  at 
prefent,  add  a few  points  which  have  been 
palled  over,  from  the  higheff  authority  of  the 
Britifh  government. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  from 
America  in  1791,  was  14,1  19,636  lb.  of  the 
value  of  £.588,318.  In  the  year  1792  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  imported  into  great  Bri- 
tain, from  America,  was  22,427,1 24  lb.  of 
the  value  of  £.934,463.  For  the  year  1798, 
the  importation  of  tobacco  is  Jiated  at  the  fame 
quantity  with  the  year  1791*,  viz.  14, 119,636 
lb.  which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  extraordinary. 

* See  fecond  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Port  of  London,  1799,  p.  119. 
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Under  the  exi/iing  laws*,  tobacco  is  ware- 
houfed  on  importation  without  payment  of 
any  excife  duty ; and  may  be  taken  out  again 
for  exportation  free  of  any  excife  duty,  or 
with  a drawback  thereof.  But  it  is  com- 
plained of,  that  tobacco  is  among  the  articles 
which  are  permitted  to  remain  longer  in  the 
warehoufe  than  is  confident  with  the  fafety  of 
the  revenue. 

* See  fecond  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Improve- 
ment, of  the  Port  of  London,  J799,  p.  i ji. 
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Account  of  what  Increafe  or  Diminution  has 
taken  place  fince  1782,  in  the  Number,  or  hi 
the  Amount  of  the  Salaries,  concerning  Tobacco , 
in  the  Office  of  Customs  for  London  and  the 
out  Ports,  extracted  from  Appendix  (G  1 .) 
VI.  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  on  Finance,  July  1797. 

For  the  Port  of  London. 

Six  of  the  landing  waiters  and  deputy  king’s 
waiters  are  appointed  by  rotation  to  the  to- 
bacco department,  for  a certain  time,  during 
which  they  have  an  additional  f.  100  per  an- 
num each,  amounting  to  fix  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  by  an  order  ot  the  board,  May 
5,  1786. 

The  office  of  regiiler  general  of  tobacco  is 
abolifhed,  and  one  of  the  clerks  thereof  is  al- 
lowed £.55  per  annum  for  life.  The  reduc- 
tion of  officers,  and  faving  of  falaries,  which 
reful  t from  this  meafure  are  as  follow. 

Regifter 
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Officers. 

Regifter  general  of  tobacco  1 

Clerks  to  ditto £ 

Bargeman  for  conveying  da- 
maged tobacco  from  the  quays  to 
the  kiln  ........  1 

Clerks  for  the  inland  tobacco 
bufinefs  under  the  colledor  . . 2, 

Clerks  for  the  inland  tobacco 
bufinefs  under  the  comptroller  2, 
Superintendant  of  the  tobacco 

lockers * . . 1 

Tobacco  cooper 1 

Viewer  and  examiner  of  to- 
bacco   


Salaries. 

£*380 

360 


40 
1 20 
120 

6 

40 


The  annual  faving  is  14  £•1065 

The  increafe  of  officers,  of  falary,  the  time, 
authority,  and  tenure  of  appointments,  intro- 
duced, are  as  follow. 


Officers, 

Principal  furveyor 
in  the  tobacco  de- 
partment ...  1 
Comptrolling  fur- 
veyor,  ditto  x 

Warehoufe  keeper 
of  the  tobacco  de- 
partment ....  1 
Firil  clerk  of  the  to- 


Salary.  Date  of  appointmunt.  Authority. 

£.400  Marches,  17 8^,  Treafury 
35°  Ditto  / Ditto 


200 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Tenure. 


dui*.  plea. 
Ditto 


Ditto 


bacco  department  x 


Co  Ang.  29,  1787  Boafd’sMin.  Ditto 
AW  Second 


* 
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5° 

tfO 


i op 


Officers.  Salary 
Sicond  department  i 
Two  gate  keepers 
at  the  tobacco  ware- 
houfes,  each  £.50  2 

Three  lockers 
Three  landing  officers 
Four  ftationed  guard 
at  the  tobacco  ware-  I 
houfes  ^ 

A tide  waiter  for 


Dale  of  appointment.  Authority* 

May  5,  1786  Boards  Ord. 


Tenure. 

Ditto 


6 a 


Thefe  are  allowed  each  one  ffiil- 
J ling  per  day  when  employed,  in  ad- 
I dition  to  their  pay  as  preferable 
L weighers. 


ailing  as  infpeitorof 
the  tobacco  water 
guard 

Three  additional 
tide  furveyors,  for 
ailing  in  the  tobacco 
department  . . . 

Mefl'enger  in  the 
tobacco  department 


61  July  14.  1786 
Jan.  as,  J79* 

63  10  July  i4»  X7*<> 
40  July  *9,  1789 


Board’s  Ord.  Ditto 
Board’sMin.  Ditto 


Board’s  Ord.  Ditto 
Board’sMin.  Ditto 


The  annual  in- 

creafeis  S £.131410* 


An  officer  for  taking  care  of  the  damaged 
tobacco,  &c.  difeontinued,  by  which  reduc- 
tion there  is  a faving  ot  one  officer,  and  £.40 
falary 

Appointer  of  tobacco  weighers  for  the  port 
of  London,  his  falary  increafed  >C-I5  +• 

* Extra£led  as  above  from  the  fourth  Rep.  SeleA  Com. 
on  Finance,  1797,  Appendix  (G  1.). 

f See  fourth  Rep.  Com.  Fin.  p.94. — Appendix,  (G  1.) 
March  13,  and  April  9,  1795. 

X See  fourth  Rep.  Com.  Fin.  1797,  p.  94,  Appendix  (G  1.) 

Affilbant 


t 
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Affiftant  to  the  fearchers  for  detecting  frauds 
in  manufacturing  tobacco,  &c.  difcontinued, 
by  which  there  is  faved  one  officer,  and  £.80 

*. 

Allowance  to  the  collector  at  Whitehaven 
for  a tobacco  clerk,  increafed  one  officer,  jT. 40 , 
March  27,  1787,  by  order  of  the  board  f. 

v . 

* 41 

At  Liverpool. 

Affiftant  warehoute  keeper  for  tobacco,  one 
officer  and  1 00  falary,  November  3,  1786, 
board’s  order. 

Two  landing  waiters  employed  in  the  to- 
bacco warehoufes  in  lieu  of  fees,  each  £.80, 
two  officers,  and  £-160  falary,  November  3, 
1786,  September  7,  1790,  board’s  order.' 

Two  weighing  porters  employed  in  the 
fame  department,  in  lieu  of  fees  fix  pence  per 
day,  two  officers  and  £.15.  12.  falary,  June 
27,  ) 788,  board’s  order  J. 

The  poundage  upon  feizures  is  now  (though 
not  formerly)  extended  to  tobacco  ; upon  which 
it  is  allowed  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  §. 

* See  fourth  Rep.  Com.  Fin.  1 797,  p.  94,  Appendix  (G  1.) 
f Ibid.  p.  104.  X Ibid.  p.  106. 

§ See  examination  of  John  Dally,  Efq.  taken  May  24, 
1797.— Fourth  Rep.  Com.  Fin.  1797,  p.  m. 

N.  B.  See  examination  of  William  Cooper,  Efq.  touch- 
ing 
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ing  the  mod  complete  collection  of  the  cudom  laws.  Fourth 
Rep.  Com.  Fin.  1797’  Appendix,  (L  2.)  p.  13^* 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  collection  ot  the  excife 
laws  printed  dnd  fold  for  public  ufe^;  but  there  isa  colleftion 
of  all  the  datutes  paffed  previous  to  the  33d  of  George  III. 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  office,  with  a complete  analyiis 
of  their  contents.  The  committee  fee  no  reafon  why  this 
Ihould  not  be  publijhed.  unrefervedly. 

Would  the  fydem  of  warehoudng  goods  in  general, 
imported  upon  principles  fimilar  to  that  of  tobacco,  be  pro- 
du£tive  of  any  efiential  benetit  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of 
the  country  ? 

See  Mr.  Irving’s  anfvver  to  this  quedion,  fourth  Rep. 
Com.  Fin.  1797,  Appendix  (L  3 ) p.  140. 


I 
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Excise  Establishments  of  the  Tobacco  Warehoufe  for  the  Port  of  London, 
taken  from  the  fifth  Report  from  the  Seledl  Committee  on  Finance,  1797, 
Appendix,  (C  I.)  p.  52. 
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The  duty  of  the  ffirveyor  is  to  fuperintend 
the  officers  of  this  department ; to  compare  the 
accounts  of  excife  duties  paid  for  tobacco  and 
fnuff;  and  take  charge  of  feizures  thereof. 
The  chief  warehoufc  keepers  keep  account  of 
goods  brought  in  and  fent  out,  and  of  duties 
paid  to  the  collector  at  the  port  ; and  they 
grant  permits,  and  make  out  a weekly  voucher 
of  fuch  duties.  The  warehoufe  keepers  attend 
the  weighing  of  tobacco  and  fnuff  inwards  and 
outwards,  and  take  account  of  the  weights. 
The  lockers  attend  the  flowing  away,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  And  the  porter  watches 
the  gate,  lights  the  fires,  and  cleans  the  rooms 
in  which  the  officers  of  this  revenue  perform 
their  bufinefs. 

Since  1783,  this  eftablifhment  has  been 
made,  in  confequence  of  the  placing  tobacco 
and  fnuff  under  furvey  of  the  officers  of  the 
excife.  It  having  been  lately  reported  to  the 
board,  that  from  a change  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  American  merchants  conduff  their 
bufinefs,  a much  lefs  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
imported  for  exportation  than  formerly.  It  is 
now  in  contemplation  to  drop  two  warehoufe 
keepers,  by  w hich  there  will  be  a faving  to  the 
revenue  of £.1843  year. 

Y 2 


Duties 


I 
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Duties  payable  upon  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain , 
1799.  Referred  to  in  p.  225. 

“ Tobacco  * may  be  imported  on  paying  the 
fame  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  as  when 
imported  by  Britilh  fubje&s  from  Britifh  plan- 
tations in  America  ; and  fnuff,  upon  payment 
of  the  fame  duties  as  fnuff,  the  manufacture 
of  Europe,  when  imported  from  Europe  ; to- 
bacco and  fnuff  paying  alfo  the  countervailing 
duties  f,  when  imported  in  American  fhips.” 

According  to  MafcalTs  Tables,  p.  112,  To- 
bacco, now  (1799),  if  regularly  imported,  en- 
tered, landed,  and  warehoufed,  is  to  pafs  free 
from  duty. 

It  is  neverthclcfs  to  be  underftood  that  to- 
bacco and  fnuff  cannot  be  imported  in  lefs 
calks  than  450  lb.  nett  weight,  except  it  be 
in  fmall  quantities  tor  fhips  \ile,  not  exceeding 
live  pounds  per  man,  and  in  vclfels  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burden  or  upwards. 
Thefe  arc  limited  to  the  ports  of  London,  Brif- 
tol,  Liverpool,  Lancafler,  Cowes,  Falmouth, 
Whitehaven,  Hull,  Glafgow,  Greenock,  Leith, 


* Steel’s  Tables,  p.  2. 

f Countervailing  duties  are  certain  additional  duties  im- 
pofed  upon  importations  from  the  United  States  in  American 

fhips.  , 

and 


l 


.32, 
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and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  ; but  fuch  ibips, 
laden  wholly  with  tobacco,  may  go  into  Cowes 
or  Falmouth,  and  wait  fourteen  days,  m thofe 
port3,  for  orders. 

Tobacco,  which  is  cleared  from  the  king  a 
warchoufes  for  home  conlumption,  muft  pay 
the  following  duties,  viz. 

Tobacco  of  the  growth,  produ&ion,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  their  domi- 
nions, muft  pay  one  {hilling  and  fix  pence  per 
pound  weight  for  confolidated  cuftoms,  and 
eighteen  twentieths  of  a penny  per  pound 
weight  for  duties  of  1 796.  For  convoy  duty  two 
{hillings  and  fix  pence  per  hundred  pounds ; 
and  for  excife  three  {hillings. 

Tobacco  of  the  growth  or  production  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  imported  in 
an  American  fhip,  muft  pay  fix  pence  pci 
pound  weight  confolidated  cuftoms,.  and  is  al- 
lowed fix  pence  per  pound  weight  drawback  ; 
it  alfo  pays  fix-twentieth  parts  of  a penny  .per 
pound  weight  duty  of  1796.  For  every  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  it  pays  alfo  one  ftiilling 
and  fix  pence  countervailing  duties ; convoy 
duty  two  {hillings  and  fix  pence;  and  one  {hil- 
ling and  one  penny  excife. 

Tobacco  of  the  United  States,  or  Britifti 
plantations,  when  imported  in  a Britilh  built 

fliip, 


t 
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fliip,  muft  pay  fix  pence  per  pound  weight 
confolidated  cuftoms,  fix  twentieth  parts  of  a 
penny  per  pound  weight  duty  of  1796;  two 
(hillings  and  fix  pence  per  hundred  pounds 
weight  convoy ; and  one  (hilling  and  one 
penny  excife. 

Tobacco  of  Ireland  pays  fix  pence  per  pound 
weight  confolidated  cuftoms ; fix-twentieth 

parts  of  a penny  per  pound  weight  duty  of 

\ 

1796  ; and  one  (hilling  and  one  penny  excife. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  and 
all  Exports  from.  Great  Britain,  for  twelve 

Years  preceding  January  3,  1 799. 

/ , 

Imports. 


Years 

Value  of  Imports  exclu- 
five  of  the  Eall  Indies 
and  China. 

Value  of  Imports  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  ami 
China. 

Total  Value  imported. 

1787 

i4373i56 

V 

7 

3430806 

0 

6 

17804024  l6 

1 

1788 

X4573290 

17 

9 

3453897 

3 

5 

18027188 

1 

2 

178c, 

14461954 

9 

2 

3359!48 

1 

5 

I782IIO2 

10 

7 

I79O 

i598ioi5 

11 

0 

3149870 

r4 

3 

19130886 

5 

3 

1 79 1 

15971069 

0 

7 

36987 1 3 

*3 

0 

19669782 

13 

7 

179 

16057810 

17 

3 

2701547 

9 

4 

I9659358 

6 

l 

1793 

1575^93 

16 

10 

3499023 

12 

10 

T9256717 

9 

8 

1794 

17,840418 

*9 

4458475 

1 

5 

22288894 

0 

5 

1795 

16076170 

1 

8 

5760710 

8 

3 

22736889 

9 

1 1 

i796 

19800957 

0 

5 

3386362  18 

0 

23i873i9 

18 

5 

1797 

17064794 

8 

5 

3950162 

9 

0 

21013956 

V 

5 

1798 

20256,285 

29 

1 1 

/ • 

f 
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Exports. 


Years. 


1787 

1788 

1789 
l79 
l79 

1792 
1 7 93 
i79^ 

1 795 

1796 


Value  of  Britifll  Manu-  Valu-  of  forcien  Mer- 
failures  exported.  j chandize  exported. 


Total  Value  of 
Exports. 


12054224 
12724612 

I37795-6 
14921084 
l68lOOl8 

18356851 
13K92268  17 
16725402  16 
16527213  2 

!i9ic6444  17 


3 

7 

2 

9 

16 

6 


1 
6 
7 
4 
1 1 

7 

2 


i797!i6go3i03  6 

1 79^! I977I510  n 


4815890 

47+7796 
5561042 

5199°37 
5921976 
6568  548 
6497911 
10023564 
2110785125 

5 II3I774° 
1112013907 
413883885 


2.  5:168701:4  5 7 
o 6:17472408  7 7 

14  51195405+8  16  11 

7 11I20120121  17  6 

10  11 22731995  7 3 

16  6'24  905  203  3 5 
9 3120390180  6 10 

19  '^26748967  15  5 

15  2:27312338  17  4 

o 8:30424184  18  1 

2 0128917010  8 il 

18  11133655396  10  3 


N.  B.  The  declared  value  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  value  in  the  infpe£or  gene- 
ral’s books  about  71  per  cent. 

The  account  of  the  imports  from  China  for 
the  lafl  year  (1798)  could  not  be  obtained  in 
time  for  infertion. 

In  the  fummer  of  1796,  the  infpectors  of 
tobacco  at  certain  warehoufes  in  the  town  of 
Peterfburgh  in  Virginia,  are  faid  to  have  been 
fufpedled  of  making  ufe  of  tobacco,  depofited 
in  thefe  public  warehoufes,  to  anfwer  their 
own  occafions.  This  fufpicion  brought  about 
an  inveftigation,  in  the  month  of  November 

of 
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of  the  fame  year,  whereby  the  deficiency  was 
afeertained  to  be  about  two  hundred  hogfheads. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  there  was  a deficiency  of 
this  nature  as  early  as  1794;  but  the  infpec- 
tors  had  it  in  their  power  to  fubftitute  tobacco 
fraudulently,  in  order  ta  cover  their  fcheme, 
by  felling  returned  notes,  and  ifluing  them  a 
Jecond  time  * into  the  world  as  the  medium  of  ^ 
circulation  in  this  extraordinary  fpccies  of  pe- 
culation. They  not  only  thus  rc-iflued  the 
notes  which  fhould  have  been  officially  can- 
celled, but  are  faid  to  have  iffiied  falfe  notes 
upon  a fimilar  bafis,  and  to  have  been  detected 
m both  inllances. 

The  infpeCtors  endeavoured  (as  I am  in- 
formed') to  charge  the  merchants  with  this 
malfeafance  ; and  the  merchants,  on  the  other 
hand,  combined  to  detect  a mifdemeanour  fo 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  commerce,  and 
tending  to  implicate  themfelyes  in  the  iffue  of 
this  weak  and  impracticable  fubterfuge.  Fi- 
nally, the  guilt  was  afeertained  ; the  mfpec- 
tors  are  faid  to  have  either  connived  at,  or 
acted  in  the  premifes  both  perfonally  and  by 
the  help  of  others  ; and  the  deficiency  was 
faddled  upon  one  or  more  of  thefe  agents  ot 


* Sec  page  86. 
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the  public  trade,  who  appeared  to  have  re-fold 
the  notes  after  the  fubjed  matter  of  their  re- 
fponfibility  had  been  ihipped. 

The  legiflature  were  now'petitioned,  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  by  the  parties  who  had  been  de- 
ceived ; and  the  latter  were  ultimately  driven, 
to  an  action  at  law  againft  the  ftate,  which 
I underftand  to  be  yet  undetermined 

Immediately  after  this  petition  of  the  fuf- 
ferers  was  rejedted,  an  aft  of  the  legiilaturc 
was  palled  for  the  amendment  ot  the  tobacco 
laws;  and  commiffioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  mfpedtors  books  from  time  to 
time,  to  take  inventories  of  the  tobacco  in  the 
warehoufes,  to  adjuft  the  weights,  &c.  Thefe 
commiffioners  have  now  a confiderable  controul 
over  the  infpe£tors  in  all  necelfary  affiances ; 
but  they,  have  no  .power  to  rcltrain  or  dire6t 
them  in  regard  to  paffing  or  retufmg  the  crop. 
There  are  lix  commiffioners,  now  in  office, 
who  officiate  for  the  infpedlions  at  Peterf- 
burgh  : and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  already 
of  very  great  fervice  to  the  trade. 

I am  happy  to  learn,  and  think  it  my  duty 
to  add  to  this  recital,  the  exculpation  of  the 
fenior  infpedtor,  who,  I am  informed,  ap- 

* See  page  72. 
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peared  to  be  innocent  as  to  the  crime,  and  no 
farther  blameable  as  to  the  pcrmijjion  of  it  than 
what  might  be  afcribable  to  an  overfight ; or, 
perhaps,  to  an  unfufpecting  confidence  in  his 
fellows  in  office. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  T.  Bensley,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


